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L 

PLEADINGS, DOCKET ENTRIES AND OTHER 

PAPERS 

629 Filed March 31, 1947 

The Indictment. 

District Court of the United States for the District of 

Columbia 

Holding a Criminal Term 

January Term, 1947 

Criminal No. 366-47 

Grand Jury Original 
Violation 192, Title 2 U. S. C. 

(Contempt of House of Representatives) 

% 

United States of America 
v. 

Richard Morfobd 

The Grand Jury charges: 

Pursuant to House Resolution 5 of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States, 79th Congress, dated Janu¬ 
ary 3,1945, including the rules of Congress therein adopted 
and amended, the House of Representatives was empowered 
to and did create the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
having duties and powers as set forth in said Resolution. 

Richard Morford was summoned as a witness by author¬ 
ity of the House of Representatives, through its Committee 
on Un-American Activities, to produce before the said Com¬ 
mittee records upon the matter under inquiry committed to 
said Committee by the Resolution aforesaid, that is to say, 
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all books, records, papers and documents showing all the 
receipts and disbursements of money by the National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and all correspond¬ 
ence, memoranda and communications with any and all per¬ 
sons, together with a complete list of all affiliated organiza¬ 
tions, for the year 1945. He appeared before the said Com¬ 
mittee at its session in the District of Columbia on March 
6,1946, but then and there refused to produce the said reo 
ords upon the matter under inquiry, and thereby wilfully 
made default. 

630 Second Count: 

The Grand Jury charges: 

That Richard Morford, having appeared before the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on March 6, 1946, under the circumstances set 
forth in the first count of this indictment, the allegations 
concerning which are incorporated into this count, was 
asked by the Committee who were the members of the pub¬ 
lications committee of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., which prepared and edited a pub¬ 
lication known as “Reporter”, which question was per¬ 
tinent to the inquiry which the Committee on Un-American 

! 

Activities was then conducting, pursuant to the Resolution 
mentioned in the first count; and Richard Morford refused 
to answer that question. 

George Morris Fay, 

Attorney of the United States in 
and for the District of Columbia. 

I 

A True Bill: 


‘ Helen M. Hoffman, 
Foreman. 
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631 Filed May 5 1947 

Motion to Dismiss Indictment, or, in the Alternative, for a 

Bill of Particulars. 

The defendant moves that the indictment be dismissed 
on the following grounds: 

1. The indictment is fatally vague, uncertain, and indefi¬ 
nite, in that: 

a. The first count does not show that the documents al¬ 
legedly summoned or subpoenaed were material to the mat¬ 
ter under inquiry, nor does it set forth the facts upon which 
such materiality is based. 

b. The second count does not set forth the facts upon 
which it is alleged that the question allegedly asked of the 
defendant was pertinent to the question under inquiry. 

c. The second count shows neither the precise question 
allegedly asked nor the precise manner in which the defend¬ 
ant allegedly refused to answer. 

2. The first count of the indictment is fatally defective in 
that it is based upon an invalid summons or subpoena to 
produce documents. 

3. The indictment does not state an offense against the 
United States in that the scope of the investigation com¬ 
mitted to the House Committee on Un-American Activities 

by House Resolution 5 of the 79th Congress is not 

632 judicially ascertainable and the pertinency of any 
question or document is not determinable by the 

Court. 

4. House Resolution 5 of the 79th Congress, as construed 
and applied, in conjunction with Section 192 of Title 2 of the 
U. S. Code and Section 192 of Title 2 of the U. S. Code as 
applied does not provide the ascertainable standard of guilt 
required by the Fifth and Sixth Amendments to the U. S. 
Constitution. 

5. The indictment does not state an offense against the 
United States in that the scope of the investigation com- 
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mitted by the 79th Congress to the Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities in House Resolution 5 is indefinable and so 
indefinite and sweeping that the attempts of the Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities to compel the defendant un¬ 
der the threat of criminal prosecution to produce the docu¬ 
ments referred to in the first count of the indictment and 
to answer the question referred to in the second count of 
the same, are beyond the constitutional powers of Congress. 

In the alternative, the defendant moves for an order, pur¬ 
suant to Rule 7(f) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure, directing the United States of America to furnish 
a bill of particulars with respect to the following matters 
alleged in the indictment: 


With Respect to the First Count: 

1. State the matter that was under inquiry at the March 
6,1946 session of the Committee on Un-American activities 
and specify in what particular or particulars the documents 
called for by the summons or subpoena were material to the 
matter under inquiry. 

2. State the questions and answers upon the basis of 
which it is alleged that the defendant was requested to pro¬ 
duce the documents and refused so to do. 

633 With Respect to the Second Count: 

3. State the matter that was under inquiry at the 
March 6, 1946 session of the Committee on Un-American 
activities and specify in what particular or particulars the 
question or questions propounded to the defendant which 
he is alleged to have refused to answer were pertinent to 
the question under inquiry. 

4. State the questions and answers upon the basis of 
which it is alleged that the defendant refused to answer a 
question or questions pertinent to the inquiry. 

Charles A. Hobsky, 
Counsel for the Defendant . 


May 5,1947 
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634 Filed May 7, 1947 

Bill of Particulars 

Responding before argument to certain portions of the 
motion for bill of particulars filed herein on May 5, 1947, 
the United States Attorney states as follows: 

1. (First part of paragraph 1, page 2 of motion). The 
matter under inquiry before the Committee on Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities of the House of Representatives at the time 
the defendant was summoned and appeared as alleged, was 
that part of the matter which related to the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and organi¬ 
zations affiliated therewith and individuals connected there¬ 
with. 

2. (Paragraph 2, page 2 of motion). The questions and 
answers upon which is based the allegation that the de¬ 
fendant refused to produce the records he was summoned 
to produce when he appeared before the Congressional 
Committee in the District of Columbia on March 6, 1946, 
are some or all of the questions, answers and proceedings 
relating to that subject which occurred on that occasion. 
A transcript of all these questions, answers and proceed¬ 
ings will be furnished to the defendant within ten days 
of the filing of this bill. 

3. (Paragraph 3, page 3 of motion). The matter under 
inquiry at the March 6, 1946, session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities was that part which related 
to the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., and organizations affiliated therewith and individ¬ 
uals connected therewith. 

635 4. The questions and answer upon which is based 
the allegation that the defendant refused to answer 

the question described in the second count of the indict¬ 
ment when he appeared before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 6, 1946, in the District of 
Columbia, are some or all of the questions, answers and 
proceedings relating to that subject which occurred on 
that occasion. A transcript of these questions, answers 
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and proceedings will be furnished to the defendant within : 
ten days of the filing of this bill. 

_ i 

George Morris Fay, 

United States Attorney. 
Chabi.es B. Murray, 
Assistant United States Attorney. • 

• • • # *, * • • • i 

636 Filed May 16, 1947 

Supplement to Bill of Particulars 

Pursuant to the undertaking of the United States At¬ 
torney in his Bill of Particulars filed herein on May 7, 
1947, I have this 16th day of May, 1947, sent by official 
United States Mail to Charles A. Horsky, Esquire, attor¬ 
ney for the defendant, at his address Union Trust Build¬ 
ing, Washington 5, D. C., the transcript of questions, an¬ 
swers and proceedings mentioned in Paragraph Two of 
said Bill of Particulars consisting of seven pages, an 
exact copy of which is attached hereto marked “Ex. A”; 
and the transcript of questions, answers and proceedings 
mentioned in Paragraph Four of said Bill of Particulars 
consisting of nine pages, an exact copy of which is attached 
hereto marked “Ex. B”. 

Charles B. Murray, 
Assistant United States Attorney, i 

637 Exhibit A 901-902 

Mr. Adamson. Now, Mr. Marford, I be- 

lieve you were served with the subpoena on February 11th 
in New York City at your office, and I think you asked for 
an adjournment of your appearance to this date. Is that 
correct! 

Mr. Marford. That is correct. 

Mr. Adamson. And the committee granted your re¬ 
quest for the adjournment? 

Mr. Marford. That is right. 
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The Chairman. He is here now in response to the sub¬ 
poena? 

Mr. Adamson. He is here in response to the subpoena, 
yes. The subpoena was served by John W. Carrington, 
Clerk of this committee, on February 11, 1946, at 3:30 
# p. m., Mr. Marford, the witness, who is now here, at his 
office in New York City, and the subpoena commanded 
Mr. Marford to appear and produce all books, records, 
papers and documents showing all the receipts and dis¬ 
bursements of money by the National Council of Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and all correspondence, mem¬ 
oranda, communications with any and all persons, together 
with a list, a complete list of all affiliated organizations 
for the year 1945. I now offer this subpoena for the rec¬ 
ord. 

The Chairman. It will be received. 

(The subpoena referred to follows:) 

• •••••••• 

638 Mr. Adamson. Now,. Mr. Marford, have 903 
you produced for the inspection of this com¬ 
mittee, the books, papers and records and documents and 
any other material that may be relevant here at this time? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, sir, and I am prepared to offer still 
further material, material that we consider relevant to 
the basis of the inquiry upon what this committee oper¬ 
ates (producing papers). 

Mr. Adamson. Tell us what you have produced at this 
time. 

Mr. Marford. The material has already been intro¬ 
duced, and you have, I judge, not yet made a part of the 
record the fact that we did offer material concerning our 
activities before, a full list of which was prepared and is 
now prepared, to indicate the material that has been sub¬ 
mitted to this committee. Have you yet made that a part 
of the record that this material is in your hands, sir? 

Mr. Adamson. Mr. Marford, you understand, do you 
not, that Mr. Lamont appeared down here and refused 
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to produce any further books, papers or records, other 
than the copies of the publications which your council has 
made public? 

Mr. Marford. I am aware that the publications were 
offered to you, sir. 

Mr. Adamson. We have that. 

Mr. Marford. And you indicated that you 

639 had received and that examination had been 904 
made of those materials, and I come today to 

offer you additional material that has to do with the ac-i 
tivities of the organization. 

Mr. Adamson. Very well, suppose you recite to us now; 
what you have produced here today, so that we can deter¬ 
mine whether or not you have complied with the subpoena. 

The Chairman. Why don’t you give the list of the con¬ 
tributors in 1945? 

Mr. Marford. I would like to indicate what I am pre¬ 
pared to offer in meeting what appears to us to be the! 
legitimate demands of this committee for the record of its 
activities, and I want to enter that, sir. 

Mr. Adamson. The committee will decide whether or 
not you have complied with the subpoena, if you will be! 
good enough to indicate what you have. 

Mr. Marford. I will indicate the materials that I am 
prepared to supply; then you can use your own judgment 
about it. I want to supply you with a record of the speeches 
that were made at the dinner occasion under the auspices 
of the National Council, February 21, 1946, and in further! 
corroboration of that event, in terms of the newspaper 
clippings that are the result of that occasion. Then this 
other material was offered to you for your examination,! 
we have a bulletin of the Committee on Education that I 
want to place in your hands; the proceedings of the 
American-Soviet Building Conference of last 

640 spring-time, that I should like further to offer 905:, 
to the committee. 

Mr. Mundt. Is that all you have? 
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Mr. Marford. That is the additional material since this 
other material was offered to yon. 

The Chairman. None of that material, Mr. Marford, was 
called for by the subpoena. Specifically, first are the 
books, records and papers and documents showing the re¬ 
ceipts for 1945. Have you got that? 

Mr. Marford. No, I came to try to explain to you, sir, 
the basis on which we are submitting the material to you. 
We have offered the material. 

The Chairman. Have you got the list of your contribu¬ 
tors for 1945, showing the amount of each contribution? 

Mr. Marford. I want to explain to you our position in 
the matter. I am under directions from our Board to 
protect against unwarranted encroachments the records 
which are the internal affairs of our organization, and which 
by no remote consideration could be considered propa¬ 
ganda activities; certainly could not be counted un-Ameri¬ 
can or subversive activities, and therefore my responsibil¬ 
ity as an officer of this organization is to protect these 
records against what appears to be an irrelevant request, 
which is my responsibility, and it seems to me yours to 
hear the explanation I am prepared to make. 

The Chairman. I will ask you again, are 
641 you prepared now to disclose to this commit- 906 
tee the list of your contributors for the year 
1945 to the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Incorporated? 

Mr. Marford. The terms of the resolution under which 
you operate- 

The Chairman (interposing). I didn’t ask you that. I 
just asked if you are prepared to present that list. That 
is a simple question. You can answer that “yes” or “no”. 

Mr. Mundt. You must know whether you have got them 
here or not, whether you brought them.. 

The Chairman. Have you got that list here ready to 
turn over to this committee? 

Mr. Marford. I am protecting the records of my or¬ 
ganization against unwarranted encroachment. 
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The Chairman. I just asked if you are prepared now 
to produce the records in conformity with the subpoena? 

Mr. Marford. These records do not appear to be here, 
sir. j 

The Chairman. You have such records? 

Mr. Marford. The records are in my custody in the of¬ 
fice of the Council, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Very well, are you prepared now to 
produce today, in conformity with this subpoena, all the 
books, records and documents showing disbursements pf 
money for the year 1945, of the National Council of Soviet- 
American Friendship ? ’ ’ 

Mr. Marford. We believe that this mate- 
642 rial is outside the proper scope of your inves- 907 
tigation. | 

The Chairman. I understand, but I didn’t ask you that. 

Mr. Marford. That is my reply. 

The Chairman. I just asked if you have got them here 
ready to produce to this committee in conformity with the 
subpoena. That is a simple question. You know whether 
you have got them or not. 

Mr. Marford. I am trying to make an explanation to 
you, sir. 

The Chairman. You have already made the explanation, 
and I give you permission to do that. Now, I want you to 
answer the question, have you got them in conformity with 
the terms of this subpoena? 

Mr. Marford. I have not the records here. 

The Chairman. You have such records? 

Mr. Marford. I have such records, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, I will ask you whether or not you 
have got and are prepared to produce all your corerspond- 
ence, memoranda and communications with any and all 
persons, together with a complete list of your subsidiary 
organizations? 

Mr. Marford. No, because we count this a completely 
unreasonable request, and without the terms of the reso- 
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lution under which this committee acts. As a practical 
matter, I do not have those records at the moment. 

The Chairman: Yon have them in yonr posses¬ 
sion! 

64*3 Mr. Marford. They are at the office. 908 

The Chairman. I will ask you one further 

question. If one of our investigators should come to 
your office in New York City, thereby saving you the bur¬ 
den and inconvenience of producing them and bringing 
them here, will you permit him to see them? 

Mr. Marford. It would be still my responsibility not 
to permit him to investigate those records. 

The Chairman. I didn’t ask you about responsibility, I 
asked you if you would permit him to investigate those 
records. 

Mr. Marford. I would not permit him to do that. 

The Chairman. That is all, so far as I am concerned. 

644 Exhibit B 914 

Mr. Adamson. I should like to quote a 
couple of lines here. You have a publication that is called 
“The Reporter”? Is that right? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Adamson. And that is sort of a regular publication 
issued at regular intervals? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Adamson. On October 15, 1945, in discussing the 
' procedural discussions at meetings between the three great 
powers, that is, Great Britain, the United States and Rus¬ 
sia, your bullein goes on to say: “The Soviet case, even 
on the issue of procedure, stands out far better than the 
position of the United States.” Does that, to your mind, 
suggest that your Reporter takes any attitude as between 
the position of the United States and the position of the 
Soviet Government? Let us get our standard of measure¬ 
ment here on your judgment. 
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Mr. Marford. I would recognize that opinion as an 
opinion that is based upon facts that have been considered 
by the committee responsible for that publication. 

Mr. Adamson. In other words, your office, and at least 
the persons who are responsible for the preparation of 
the material for this Reporter, felt when that was written 
that Soviet Russia was right and the United States Gov¬ 
ernment was wrong in the dispute? Is that correct? 

Mr. Marford. Let me see. 

_ ! 

Mr. Adamson. Well, I have a complete digest of all 
your publications. 

645 Mr. Marford. Of course, I appreciate that. 915 
Mr. Adamson. That was the issue of Octo¬ 
ber 15th. Now, I just want your opinion as to whether 
or not you consider that to be an expression of the attL 
tude on the part of your Council, the National Council^ 
not your legal counsel. I 

Mr. Marford. Well, we believe that on the basis of fact 
it is quite within the rights of the Council to draw an 
opinion. I am answering on a question of my knowledge 
of what was done. 

Mr. Adamson. In other words, you feel that the Council 
has taken, and has a right to take, a position hostile to 
the attitude of the United States Government, and frendly 
to the position of the Soviet Government? Is that correct? 

Mr. Marford. That is not correct, and that may not be 
implied from that kind of statement. 

Mr. Adamson. Let me read it again, only a few words: 
“The Soviet case, even on the issue of procedure, stands 
up far better than the position of the United States.” 

Mr. Marford. You see, you are taking it out of context. 
That is the reason I would like to read from the copy of 
it. Is is only a question of procedure that is involved, 
and that has nothing to do with attacking a system. 

Mr. Adamson. If that statement appears in your Re¬ 
porter as I have read it, then would you say that that was 
an expression of position on the part of the National 
Council? 
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646 Mr. Marford. Well, that is a publication of 916 
the National Council. We do not necessarily 

have to stand for every word that may be uttered in that 
publication. 

Mr. Adamson. Who prepared this bulletin called “The 
Reporter?” 

Mr. Marford. That is the responsibility of our publica¬ 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Adamson. Who is the committee? 

Mr. Marford. Now you are moving in an area in which 
you are asking about the internal structure and opera¬ 
tions of our organization, and that is a point which I have 
indicated to you goes beyond the scope of your committee. 

Mr. Mundt. Do you know who edits the Reporter? Do 
you know, and don’t want us to know who edits the Re¬ 
porter? 

Mr. Marford. I don’t want to answer, because that is 
a matter that is beyond the scope of your investigation, 
according to our judgment. 

Mr. Mundt. A question of any investigatory scope at 
all certainly would attach itself to the editor of a publi¬ 
cation, about the wisdom of statements of which we have 
doubts. Certainly, if we have any investigatory powers 
at all, we would want to know who is responsible for state¬ 
ments that are un-American, if they are so demonstrated 
to be. 

647 Mr. Marford. If it is true that your inves- 917 
tigatory powers enable you to move in to ask 

for the total information concerning the internal structure 
and operations of our organization, it is at that point that 
I have indicated to you that we feel that it is outside the 
proper scope of your operations in terms of your authority 
by Congress to investigate un-American propaganda ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr. Adamson. We are getting off the track. I ask you, 
did you write it? 

Mr. Marford. This is October 15th. I did not write it. 

Mr. Adamson. Do you write them now? 
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Mr. Marford. I do not write the material for the Re¬ 
porter. 

Mr. Adamson. All right, then, who is responsible for 
the preparation and publication of the material in this 
bulletin of yours called 4 ‘The Reporter”? 

Mr. Marford. I have stated that I refused to- 

Mr. Adamson (interposing). You refuse to answer that ! 
question? j 

Mr. Marford. I have indicated to you the publications 
committee, and beyond that I feel it is within my province 
not to furnish you further information at that point con¬ 
cerning the structure of our organization. 

Mr. Adamson. Do you refuse to answer that ques- i 
tion? 

648 Mr. Mundt. He refuses to identify the mem- 918 ■ 
bers of that committee. Is that right? 

The Chairman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marford. On a basis of principle, you see. 

The Chairman. I am not asking about what basis it is. 
Do you decline to divulge the names of your Publications 
Committee? 

Mr. Marford. I think at this point it is proper for me 
to indicate that I may* not go into the matter further of 
the internal affairs of the organization. 

The Chairman. You do decline to furnish that informa- j 
tion? 

Mr. Marford. That is the answer that I want to make, i 

The Chairman. That is not an answer. The point in i 
question has been asked you. You say that this bulletin, : 
which is called The Reporter, which is prepared under 
the authority of the National Council—I understand you j 
say that the bulletin that is very adequately prepared 
under the authority of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, called “The Reporter” is set broad¬ 
cast to many people in this nation. Is that right? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, subscribers. 

* i 

The Chairman. How many? 
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Mr. Marford. I don’t know. 

The Chairman. A thousand? 

Mr. Marford. I don’t know. 

649 The Chairman. Yon know how many of 919 
them yon print? How many are printed? 

Mr. Marford. I don’t know. 

The Chairman. Have yon got any idea? 

Mr. Marford. It is in the thousands. That is all I 
know. 

The Chairman. And they are sent to whosoever asks 
for them or that yon desire to send them to? 

Mr. Marford. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Now, yon say The Reporter is prepared 
by the committee of your organization .known as the Pub¬ 
lications Committee? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that publications committee acts 
under the authority of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship? 

Mr. Marford. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And notwithstanding the fact that it is 
your official publication, disseminated in your interest, as 
Executive Director of this organization- 

Mr. Mundt (interposing). And I might add right there, 
under Form 3547 of the United States Post Office De¬ 
partment. 

The Chairman. Under Form 3547 of the United States 
Post Office Department, thereby entitling you to reduced 
postage rates, and you now decline to furnish this com¬ 
mittee with the names of that Publications Commit¬ 
tee? 

650 Mr. Marford. I have been trying to estab- 920 
lish the thing— 

The Chairman (interposing). You now decline to give 
that information? 

Mr. Marford. I will ask counsel. 

Mr. Mundt. All right. 
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(The witness retired from the hearing room for a short 
time.) 

Mr. Adamson. We will resume now, and let the record 
show that the witness has returned after conference with 
his legal counsel, and has resumed the witness stand. 

The Chairman. After you have had an opportunity to j 
confer with your counsel I will ask you to please answer 
the question as to whether or not you decline to give the 
names of the Publications Committee? 

Mr. Marford. Let me come back to this- 

The Chairman (interposing). Just answer the question. 1 
The question was asked you and you said you desired to | 
confer with your counsel, whether or not you would give \ 
us the names of this Publications Committee of your or- 1 
ganization. Will you answer that question? 

Mr. Marford. May I not insist upon an explanation of 
the basis of the answer. 

Mr. Mundt. Answer the question first, then give your 
explanation. You can give all the explanation you want to. 

Mr. Marford. All right, sir. # 

The Chairman. Will you answer the ques¬ 
tion? 

651 Mr. Marford. Yes, I will answer the ques- 921 
tion. Your request is what, sir? 

The Chairman: For the names of the Publications Com¬ 
mittee, names and addresses. 

Mr. Marford. I do not think that I can give you the 
names, sir, of the members of the Publications Committee. 

The Chairman. You mean you don’t know them, or you 
refuse to give them? 

Mr. Marford. I do know them. I do not wish to give 
them. 

The Chairman. You decline to give them? 

Mr. Marford. I decline. This publication is a publica¬ 
tion of the Council and will stand on its own merits. I 
think there is nothing in that statement that in any way- 
can be construed as being un-American or subversive. 
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We are entitled to an opinion, and under our rights under 
the First Amendment, and on that basis then, unless you 
can make a judgment about that this is satisfactory in 
proving that to be un-American and subversive, then, if 
it is not false, beyond that it is not our responsibility to 
furnish further information. It does not make any dif¬ 
ference who wrote that particular article or who the par¬ 
ticular committee was that stands behind that article. 

The Chairman. The question does not refer to any par¬ 
ticular article. It refers to an established periodical that 
you certify you give out periodically. 

652 Mr. Marford. As long as the opinions set 922 
forth in that periodical are not un-American 

or subversive, then they may not be questioned beyond 
that point, as to who wrote them, what particular editorial 
committee was in charge, or what particular director was 
on the job at the time of publication. 

The Chairman: Are there any further questions? 

• ••••••• • 

653 Opinion 

Indictments under U. S. Code, Title 2, sec. 192, for fail¬ 
ure to produce documents subpoenaed by the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities; and for conspiracy to 
violate U. S. Code, Title 2, Sec. 192. On motions to dis¬ 
miss indictments. Motions denied. 

• •••••••• 

654 In January 1945 the House of Representatives of ^ 
the United States, by House Resolution No. 5, 79th 

Congress, 1st Session, created a Committee known as the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, which was author¬ 
ized to make investigations of “(1) the extent, character, 
and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States, (2) the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and un-American propaganda that is in¬ 
stigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guar- 
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anteed by our Constitution, and (3) all other questions in 
relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary! 
remedial legislation.” 

The defendants Richard Marford, George Marshall and! 
Helen Bryan, have been indicted under U. S. Code, Title 2, 
Sec. 192, 1 for failure to comply with subpoenas duces 
655 tecum issued by the Committee and directing them 
to produce certain records before the Committee. 

The indictment against Richard Morford alleges that 
he was subpoenaed to produce “all books, records, papers 
and documents showing all the receipts and disbursements 
of money by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., and all correspondence, memoranda and 
communications with any and all persons, together with 
a complete list of all affiliated organizations, for the year 
1945.” 

The indictment against the defendant, George Marshall, 
alleges that he was subpoenaed to produce “all books, 
records, documents and correspondence pertaining to the 
National Federation for Constitutional Liberties relating 
to the solicitation and disbursement of funds with a list 
of contributors.” This indictment also charges the de¬ 
fendant Marshall with refusal to answer questions as to 
whether he had any connection with an organization known 
as the Marshall Foundation. 

The indictment against the defendant Helen R. Bryan 
alleges that she was subpoenaed to produce “all books, ~ 
ledgers, records and papers relating to the receipt and dis¬ 
bursement of money by or on account of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee or any subsidiary or subcom- 

i TJ. S. Code, Title 2, Sec. 192, reads as follows: 

“Every person who having been summoned as a witness by the authority 
of either House of Congress to give testimony or to produce papers upon 
any matter under inquiry before either House, or any joint committee estab¬ 
lished by a joint or concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Congress, 
or any committee of either House of Congress, willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the ques¬ 
tion under inquiry, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100 and imprisonment in a 
common jail for not less than one month nor more than 12 months. ’ ’ 
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mittee thereof, together with all correspondence and memo¬ 
randa of communications by any means whatsoever with 
persons in foreign countries for the period from January 

1, 1945, to March 29, 1946.” 

The indictment against the defendants Edward K. 
Barsky and others consists of two counts. The first count 
avers that they were members of the Executive Board of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, and charges 
them with a conspiracy to defraud the United States 
656 by encouraging the defendant Helen R. Bryan to 
refuse to produce records before the Committee; 
and further with a conspiracy to violate U. S. Code, Title 

2, Sec. 192. 

The second count of this indictment charges the de¬ 
fendants with the substantive offense of failure to com¬ 
ply with a subpoena directing them to produce “all books, 
ledgers, records and papers relating to the receipt and 
disbursement of money by or on account of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee or any subsidiary or any sub¬ 
committee thereof, together with all correspondence and 
memoranda of communications by any means whatsoever 
with persons in foreign countries for the period from Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1945, to March 29, 1946.” 

The defendants now move to dismiss the indictments for 
alleged failure to state an offense against the United 
States. 

The principal contention advanced by the defendants is 
that the House Resolution under which the Committee 
acted, is invalid. 

It is elementary that for use in connection with the 
exercise of its power to legislate and to appropriate funds, 
the Congress has the authority to secure information. Or¬ 
dinarily legislation cannot be intelligently enacted with¬ 
out previously ascertaining facts from which conclusions 
can be drawn as to whether need for legislation exists and, 
if so, what form the legislation should assume. Simi¬ 
larly, detailed data are necessary in connection with the 
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appropriation of moneys. Historically the control of the 
purse is one of the basic and vital functions of the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Government. Whenever neces- 

657 sary or desirable the Congress may secure the requi¬ 
site facts by study and research, or by procuring 

information from persons who volunteer it. The Congress, 
however, is not limited to these sources of knowledge. It 
has the right to compel the disclosure of factual material. 
At times this is the only method by which necessary data 
can be obtained. For this purpose, the Congress may 
issue subpoenas to require the attendance of witnesses and 
to exact the production of records and documents. When 
resort is had to this course, the customary practice is to 
delegate the duty to a Committee. 

Manifestly, the sole purpose for which the Congress may 
carry on investigations and secure information is in con¬ 
nection with the exercise of its legislative function and 
with the appropration of moneys. It may not, for example, 
compel the divulgence of information for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a crime has been committed as a 
basis for a criminal prosecution, since this is a matter fori 
the judicary and for the prosecutng officers of the Govern-; 
ment. On the other hand, if the same information is de¬ 
sired for use in connection with legislation, the Congress 
has a right to demand it. The information sought to be 
secured by a Congressional Committee must be germane 
to the legislative or the appropriating function. 

In connection with the exercise of these powers, how¬ 
ever, the Congress is not limited to securing information 
precisely and directly bearing on some proposed measure, 
the enactment of which is contemplated or considered. 
The collection of facts may cover a wide field. Obviously 
in order to act in an enlightened manner, it may be neces¬ 
sary and desirable for the Congress to become ac- 

658 quainted not only with the precise topic involved in 
prospective legislation, but also with all matters 

that may have an indirect bearing on the subject. For 
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example, in connection with the regulation of interstate 
commerce, it may conceivably become desirable for Con- 
. gress to secure facts bearing solely on some aspects of in¬ 
trastate commerce. Or, in enacting criminal legislation, 
it may first become desirable to investigate conditions in 
States and localities involving violations of local law. In 
connection with appropriating funds and determining what 
allotments of moneys should be made, it may become de¬ 
sirable to obtain information covering a wide range. While 
the power of the Congress to carry on investigations is 
not without limit, nevertheless, the Congress has broad 
discretion in determining the subject matter of the study 
and the scope and extent of the inquiry. If he subject 
under scrutiny may have any possible relevancy and ma¬ 
teriality, no matter how remote, to some possible legisla¬ 
tion, it is within the power of the Congress to investigate 
the matter. Moreover, the relevancy and the materiality 
of the subject matter must be presumed. The burden is 
on one who maintains the contrary to establish his con¬ 
tention. It would be intolerable if the judiciary were to 
intrude into the activities of the legislative branch of the 
Government, and virtually stop the progress of an inves¬ 
tigation, which is intended to secure information that Con¬ 
gress deems necessary and desirable in the proper exer¬ 
cise of its functions, unless the lack of materiality and 
relevancy of the subject matter is clear and manifest. 

The authorities unanimously and conclusively support 
the foregoing views. Thus, in McGrain v. Daugherty , 273 
U. S. 135, 174-175, Mr. Justice Van Devanter discussed 
this question as follows: 

659 “We are of the opinon that the power of in¬ 

quiry—with process to enforce it—is an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative function. 

' It was so regarded and employed in American legis¬ 
latures before the Constitution was framed and rati¬ 
fied. . . . 

“A legislative body cannot legislate wisely or effec¬ 
tively in the absence of information respecting the 
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conditions which the legislation is intended to affect or 
change; and where the legislative body does not itself 
possess the requisite information—which not infre¬ 
quently is true—recourse must be had to others who 
do possess it. Experience has taught that more re¬ 
quests for such informaton often are unavailing, and 
also that informaton which is volunteered is not al¬ 
ways accurate or complete; so some means of com¬ 
pulsion are essential to obtain what is needed Ajl 
this was true before and when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted. In that period the power of in¬ 
quiry—with —enforcing process—was regarded and 
employed as a necessary and appropriate attribute of 
the power to legislate—indeed, w-as treated as inher¬ 
ing in it Thus there is ample warrant for thinking, 
as we do, that the constitutional provisions which com¬ 
mit the legislative function to the two houses are in¬ 
tended to include this attribute to the end that the 
function may be effectively exercised/ ’ 

In the cited case the Supreme Court observed that it 
is not necessary for the Resolution directing the investiga¬ 
tion to avow in express terms that it is intended to be in 
aid of legislation. If it appears that the matter to be 
investigated is relevant or material to some subject over 
which the Congress may legislate, or in respect to which 
it may appropriate funds, the power to conduct the in¬ 
vestigation exists. 

In the case of In re Chapman , 166 U. S. 661, 670, Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller, observed that it was not necessary 
that the Resolution authorizing the investigation should 
declare in advance what the Congress “meditated doing 
when the investigation was concluded. ’ ’ 

In Barry v. United States ex rel Cunningham , 279 U. S. 
597, 619, Mr. Justice Sutherland stated: 

660 “The presumption in favor of regularity, which ap¬ 
plies to the proceedings of courts, cannot be denied 
to the proceedings of the Houses of Congress, when 
acting upon matters within their constitutional author¬ 
ity.^ 
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In United States v. Norris, 300 U. S. 564, 573, Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Roberts stated: 

“That it is within the constitutional province of Con¬ 
gress to institute investigations and to compel evi¬ 
dence with a view to possible exercise of its legisla¬ 
tive function ... is settled.” 

In a recent case in this jurisdiction, Townsend v. United 
States , 68 App. D. C. 223, 226, Mr. Justice Justin Miller 
in commenting on an objection that the investigating Com¬ 
mittee involved in that case never recommended any reme¬ 
dial legislation, made the following observation: 

“This is clearly beside the point. The act for which 
appellant was indicted occurred before the hearings 
of the committee were concluded. Its power to con¬ 
duct a hearing for legislative purposes is not to be 
measured by recommendations for legislation or their 
absence / 1 

That the subject of un-American and subversive activi¬ 
ties is within the investigating power of the Congress is 
obvious. Conceivably, information in this field may aid 
the Congress in legislating concerning any one of many 
matters, such as correspondence with foreign governments 
(U. S. Code, Title 18, sec. 5); seditious conspiracy (Id. 
Sec. 6); prohibition of undermining the morale of the 
armed forces (Id. Sec. 9); suppression of advocacy of 
overthrow of the Government (Id. Sec. 19); the registra¬ 
tion of organizations carrying on certain types of propa¬ 
ganda (Id. Secs. 14 and 15); qualifications for entering 
and remaining in Government service; the authoriza¬ 
tion of Governmental radio broadcasts to foreign 
661 countries; and other innumerable topics. Similarly 
such information may be helpful in appropriating 

funds. 

The argument is advanced by counsel that the Resolu¬ 
tion is invalid because it relates to freedom of speech, in 
respect to which the Congress may not legislate. This 
contention is without merit. Freedom of speech is, in- 


t 
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deed, one of the fundamental rights of every person in 
a democracy. It is guaranteed and safeguarded by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
and is one of the basic rights of every inhabitant of the 
United States. No one who has any conception of the 
meaning of democracy would tolerate any encroachment 
or inroad on freedom of speech. It is not to be lightly 
assumed, however, that the Congress will enact legislation 
repugnant to the Constitution. A presumption of validity 
attaches to every Act of Congress. The burden of proof 
is on the person attacking its constitutionality. A for¬ 
tiori, the courts may not presume in advance that the 
Congress will transgress the Constitution. The courts 
are not the sole guardians of the Constitution. That 
duty is shared with the other branches of Government, 
who are under an equal obligation to observe the limita¬ 
tions of the fundamental instrument. It is not to be 
presumed that the Congress will ignore its duty. More¬ 
over, the right of freedom of speech is, in itself, a quali¬ 
fied right. The First Amendment does not, for example, 
preclude the Congress from excluding obscene matter 
from the mails or from the channels of interstate com¬ 
merce. It does not guarantee to any one the right to 
incite others to commit a crime. It does not preclude 
the Congress from punishing persons who advocate the 
overthrow of Government by force. It does not bar 
the Congress from limiting certain activities 
662 of Government employees, although similar activi¬ 
ties are within the rights of all other citizens. Other 
limitations on the right of freedom of speech will occur 
to every thinking person. In any event, information to 
be obtained by this investigation is not limited in its use 
to legislation in respect to freedom of speech, but as here¬ 
tofore indicated, may be utilized in respect to legislation 
on other subjects. 

It is urged further that the Eesolution is unconstitu¬ 
tional because it is too indefinite, in that the words “un- 
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American” and “subversive” are not defined and do not 
have a precise and well-established meaning. In support 
of this contention, reliance is placed on the general propo¬ 
sition of law that a panel statute which does not provide 
an ascertainable standard of guilt is violative of the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment and is, therefore, 
invalid. This doctrine has been established by a line of 
cases of which United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 
U. S. 81, is typical. These decisions, however, are directed 
solely to penal statutes and relate to the well-known rule 
of law that no one should be punished criminally for an 
act which at the time he committed it he was unable to 
ascertain would be considered a crime. This rule, how¬ 
ever, does not apply to statutes of other types. 

There is nothing to the contrary in the case of Kraus & 
Bros . v. United States, 327 U. S. 614, 620. That case in¬ 
volved the validity of a regulation issued by the Adminis¬ 
trator of the Office of Price Administration, to which a 
criminal sanction was attached. The court held that the 
regulation was subject to the same test as a penal statute. 
This line of reasoning, however, does not apply to the Res¬ 
olution involved in the instant case. 

663 No doubt many an Act of Congress may be found 
in which general terminology is intentionally or un- 
intertionally employed. This is true of the present Reso¬ 
lution. The Committee is directed to investigate un-Amer¬ 
ican and subversive activities. The exact scope of an in¬ 
vestigation cannot always be charted and bounded in ad¬ 
vance with the prevision of a survey. In conducting a 
research, an inquiry, or an investigation, some discretion 
must be left to those to whom the task is entrusted, if the 
objective is to be attained. If we analyze the words “un- 
American” and “subversive” as used in the Resolution, 
there are some activties which everyone will agree are 
un-American and subversive, and there are others which ' 
everyone will place in the opposite group. Between the 
two extremes, no doubt, there will be some gradations in 
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respect to which persons may well differ. There may well j 
be differences of opinion as to the exact application or! 
meaning of these terms, or as to whether some particular I 
activity falls in one class or the other. This circumstance j 
does not deprive the Congress of the power to investigate! 
un-American and subversive activities, and for the pur¬ 
poses of carrying out its duties to vest in the investigat¬ 
ing Committee the discretion to make a preliminary de-| 
termination as to what activities are comprized within 
these two terms. 

It is argued, however, that a person who is directed to 
appear or produce documents before the Commttee may 
be at sea in endeavoring to determine whether the Com¬ 
mittee is acting within its jurisdiction. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the statute (U. S. Code, Title 2, 
Sec. 192) which punishes failure to comply with a 
664 subpoena or to answer questions, is definite and 
makes a willful default a misdemeanor. A person 
who declines to comply with a direction of the Committee 
on the basis of a claim that the Resolution creating it is 
invalid, or that the Committee is exceeding its jurisdic¬ 
tion, acts at his peril. The provisons of an investigating 
Resoluton are not drawn primarily for the benefit of a 
witness, but are framed for the guidance of the Committee. 
There are many situations in which a person assumes a 
risk in determining whether what he intends to do consti-i 
tutes a crime. This is true, for example, in respect to 
violations of the anti-trust laws, because what constitutes 
an illegal restraint of trade is frequently a debatable mat¬ 
ter. 

In Nash v. United States, 229 U. S. 373, 377, Mr. Justice 
Holmes aptly remarked: 

“. . . the law is full of instances where a man’s fate 
depends on his estimating rightly, that is, as the jury 
subsequently estimates it, some matter of degree. If 
his judgment is wrong, not only may he incur a fine 
or a short imprisonment, as here: he may incur the 
penalty of death.” 
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In the light of the foregoing considerations, it is the 
conclusion of this Court that the House Resolution creat¬ 
ing the Committee on Un-American Activities is valid. 

It is further urged that the subpoenas as set forth in 
the indictments, are too broad and are, therefore, violative 
of the Fourth Amendment. Whether a subpoena is too 
broad cannot always be determined from the terms of the 
document, but is a mixed question of law and fact. Con¬ 
sequently, the question should not be determined on a 
motion to dismiss the indictment for insufficiency. 
665 It may be observed that each of the subpoenas is 
limited to documents relating to a specific topic, or 
is restricted to specified periods, or both. Somewhat sim¬ 
ilar subpoenas were held valid in Brown v. United States, 
276 U. S. 134,138; and Wheeler v. United States, 22 6 U. S. 
478, 483. Moreover, there may conceivably be a question 
as to whether under the circumstances of this case, the 
defendants are entitled to assert the privilege guaranteed 
by the Fourth Amendment, United States v. White, 322 
U. S. 694, 704. These matters can be determined only at 
the trial on the facts. 

Finally, in the case of United States v. Edward K. Barsky 
et al, it is urged that the first, or conspiracy count, of the 
indictment is insufficient in that it charges the defendants 
with a conspiracy to defraud the Government without, 
however, averring that the conspiracy was to be effectuated 
by deceit, craft, or trickery, or by means that are dishonest. 
Reliance is placed on Hammerschmidt v. United States, 
265 U. S. 182, 188, in support of this objection. The first 
count of the indictment further charges, however, that the 
defendants conspired to commit an offense against the 
United States by violating U. S. Code, Title 2, Sec. 192. 
Since the allegation last mentioned sets forth a conspir¬ 
acy that is subject to criminal prosecution, the first count 
of the indictment is sufficient. Consequently, it is not 
necessary to determine whether the additional allegations, 
that are assailed by the defendants, are sufficient if they 
stood alone. 
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Motion to dismiss indictments denied. Alternative mo¬ 
tions for bills of particulars are also denied. 

Alexander Hollzoff, 

May 21, 1947. Associate Justice. 

Subpoenas 

666 Cr. No. 366-47 
To J. HARDIN PETERSON 

Room 1226 New House Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia 
at Criminal Court No. One, U. S. District Courthouse, In¬ 
diana Avenue between 4th and 5th Sts., N. W. in the city 
of Washington on the 24th day of February 1948 at 10:00 
o’clock A. M. to testify in the case of the United States v. 
Richard Morford, Criminal No. 366-47. 

This subpoena is issued on application of the defendant. 

Harry M. Hull, 

Cleric. 

By Helen M. McIntosh, 

Deputy Cleric. 

• • • # # # • * i 

! 

667 Received j 

Feb. 18, 3:51 P. M. ’48 

U. S. Marshal 

RETURN ON SERVICE 

i 

Received this subpoena at Washington, D. C., on 2-18 i 
and on 2-20-48 at Washington, D. C., I served it on the I 
within named T. Hardin Peterson by delivering a copy * 
to him personally protested service due to Congressional i 
immunity. 

W. Bruce Matthews. 

By H. McCauley. 


i 
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668 Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

February 20, 1948 

Please recite in your return that I protest against the 
service and please include the following statement in your 
return : 

I object to the service of the witness subpoena and to the 
subpoena upon the ground that I am a member of the 
House of Representatives, 80th Congress, of the United 
States of‘America; that Congress is in session at the pres¬ 
ent time and will be in session on the day that the sub¬ 
poena is returnable and that at the very hour of the re¬ 
turn date of the subpoena a committee of the Congress of 
the United States, of which I am a member, is in session; 
that to respond to the summons would interfere with the 
duties as a representative in Congress; that under the 
Constitution I have no right to respond without the con¬ 
sent of the Congress and that the Congress has not con¬ 
sented to my responding to the subpoena; and that all the 
facts which may he known to the undersigned regarding 
the particular case are in the records of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Respectfully, 

J. Harden Peterson, 
Member of Congress , 
District of Florida. 

• ••••*••• 

669 Cr. No. 366-47 
To John R. Murdock 

Room 540 Old House Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia at 
Criminal Court No. One, U. S. District Courthouse, In- 
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! 
i 

diana Avenue between 4th and 5th Sts., N. W., in the city 
of Washington on the 24th day of February 1948 at 10:00 
o’clock A. M. to testify in the case of the United States v. 
Richard Morford, Criminal No. 366-47. 

This subpoena is issued on application of the defendant. 

Harry M. Hull, 

Clerk. 

By Helen M. McIntosh, 

Deputy Clerk. 

• * • * # # • • • | 

670 Received 

Feb. 18, 3:51 P. M. ’48 
U. S. Marshal 

RETURN ON SERVICE 

Received this subpoena at Washington, D. C., on 2-18, 
and on 2-204:8, at Washington, D. C., I served it on the 
within named John R. Murdock by delivering a copy to 
him personally protested service due to congressional 
immunity. 

W. Bruce Matthews. 

By H. W. McCauley. 

• * • * • * • • | 

671 Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

February 20, 1948 

Please recite in your return that I protest against the j 
service and please include the following statement in your j 
return: 

I object to the service of the witness subpoena and to 
the subpoena upon the ground that I am a member of the 
House of Representatives, 80th Congress, of the United 
States of America; that Congress is in session at the pres¬ 
ent time and will be in session on the day that the subpoena 
is returnable and that at the very hour of the return date 
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of the subpoena a committee of the Congress of the United 
States, of which I am a member, is in session; that to re¬ 
spond to the summons would interfere with the duties as 
a representative in Congress; that under the Constitution 
I have no right to respond without the consent of the Con¬ 
gress and that the Congress has not consented to my re¬ 
sponding to the subpoena; and that all the facts which 
may be known to the undersigned regarding the particular 
case are in the records of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Respectfully, 

John R. Murdock, 
Member of Congress , 
At-large District of Arizona. 

«>•••••••• 

Subpoena Duces Tecum 

676 The President of the United States to John An¬ 
drews, Clerk of the House of Representatives, P-42 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the said Court on 
Monday, the 15th day of March, 1948, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
to testify on behalf of the defendant, and bring with you 
the documentary material described in Schedule A attached 
hereto and made a part hereof consisting of 5 pages, which 
documents are in the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities, and not depart the Court without leave 
thereof. 

Witness, The Honorable Chief Justice of said Court, 
the 10th day of March, A. D. 1948. 

Harry M. Hull, 

Clerk. 

By Margaret L. Boswell, 

Deputy Clerk. 

Charles A. Horsky, 

Attorney for Richard Morford. 
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677 Schedule A 

Annexed to Subpoena 

1. Letter dated November 19, 1945, from Corliss Lamont 
to Ernie Adamson, Counsel. 

2. Letter from Corliss Laimont to Ernie Adamson, Coun¬ 
sel, dated November 27, 1945. 

3. Letter dated November 27, 1945, from Corliss La¬ 
mont to John S. Wood, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and similar letters of the same 
date to John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, J. Hardin 
Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Robinson, Gerald W. Lan¬ 
dis, John R. Murdock, Herbert C. Bonner, the Members 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

4. Letter dated December 6, 1945, from Corliss Lamont 
to John S. Wood, Chairman. 

5. Letter dated December 9, 1945, from Corliss Lamont 
to John S. Wood, Chairman. 

6. Letter dated December 9, 1945 from Corliss Lamont 
to John E. Rankin, Member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and similar letters of the same 
date to J. Parnell Thomas, J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. 
Mundt, J. W. Robinson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Mur¬ 
dock, Herbert C. Bonner, the other Members of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

7. Copies of letter dated December 9,1945, from Corliss 
Lamont to Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, sent to 
John S. Wood, Chairman, and John E. Rankin, J. Parnell 
Thomas, J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Rob¬ 
inson, Gerald W. Landis, John R. Murdock, Herbert C. 
Bonner, Members of the Committee. 

8. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, from Ernie 
Adamson, Counsel, to Carl Dreher, Bald Hill Road, Wilton, 
Connecticut. 

9. Copy of letter dated December 14, 1945, from Ernie 
Adamson, Counsel, to American Civil Liberties Union. 

10. Copy of letter dated December 20, 1945, from Ernie 
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Adamson, Counsel, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lippin, 40 
Monroe Street, New York, New York. 

11. Letter dated January 10, 1946, from Corliss Lamont 
to John S. Wood, Chairman. 

12. Copy of letter dated January 19, 1946, from Karl E. 
Mundt, Member of the Committee, to Mr. Norman W. 
Schur, Chairman, National Committee to Combat Anti-Sem¬ 
itism, 22 East 17th Street, New York, New York. 

678 13. Letter dated February 8, 1946, from Corliss 

Lamont to John S. Wood, Chairman, and similar let¬ 
ters of the same date to John E. Rankin, J. Parnell Thomas, 
J. Hardin Peterson, Karl E. Mundt, J. W. Robinson, Ger¬ 
ald W. Landis, John R. Murdock, Herbert C. Bonner, 
Members of the Committee. 

14. Letter dated February 19,1946, from Corliss Lamont 
to Karl E. Mundt, Member of the Committee. 

15. Minutes of all meetings of the House Committee on 
Tin-American Activities or any subcommittee thereof be¬ 
tween January 3, 1945, and February 6, 1946, at which in¬ 
vestigation of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., was considered, referred to, acted upon, 
or its propaganda activities were discussed, and trans¬ 
cripts of any testimony taken about or concerning the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., dur¬ 
ing that period. 

16. Transcript of the testimony of Corliss Lamont be¬ 
fore the Committee on February 6, 1946. 

17. All releases and statements issued by or on behalf 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, wheth¬ 
er to the press or otherwise, between November 13, 1945, 
and August 3, 1946, which refer to or discuss the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

18. All publications and documents relating to the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., sub¬ 
mitted to the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties between January 1,1946, and March 15,1946, by Corliss 
Lamont and by Richard Morford, together with all state- 
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ments submitted to the Committee by said individuals, in 
connection with their appearances before said Committee. 

19. Transcripts of Committee meetings or executive ses¬ 
sions after 11:15 A. M. March 7 to June 13, 1946, at which 
the Committee considered and/or acted upon the refusal 
of Richard Morford to produce documents and/or to an- j 
swer any questions. 

20. All card records and all compilations, and all docu- I 
mentary material upon which said records and compila- j 
tions are based, concerning the National Council of Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and Corliss Lamont and Rich¬ 
ard Morford which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had in its possession on or before August 1,1946. : 

21. Letter from Carl Dreher to Ernie Adamson of De¬ 
cember 19, 1945. I j 

22. Letter from Frederic G. Melcher, President, Publish¬ 
er’s Weegly, to John S. Wood of December 11,1945. 

679 23. Letter from John Rothschild to John S. Wood ■ 

or'the Committee of December 17, 1945. 

24. Minutes and transcripts of hearings of the Commit¬ 
tee at which Corliss Lamont appeared and concerning the j 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship held on 
January 23, 1946, and January 24, 1946, A. M. 

25. Minutes and transcript of meeting and executive; 
session of Committee on February 6, 1946. 

26. Minutes and transcripts of Committee meetings or 
executive sessions between November 27, 1945, and De¬ 
cember 3, 1945, relating to the National Council of Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., including but not limited to, 
action of the Committee directing or instructing the Chair¬ 
man to request access to the books and records of said 
Council. 

27. Report of an investigator of the Committee referred 
to by Congressman Thomas during Congressional debate 
on June 26, 1946, appearing at 92 Cong. Rec. 7721 (June 
26, 1946), which report contained references to Corliss 
Lamont. 
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28. The evidence referred to by Congressman Rankin 
during Congressional debate on June 26, 1946, appearing 
at 92 Cong. Rec. 7728 (June 26, 1946), which allegedly es¬ 
tablishes an alliance between the National Council of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and the traitor who tried in 
the United States and Canada to steal the secrets of the 
atomic bomb. 

29. Letter from Norman W. Schur to Karl E. Mundt 
and/or other Members of the Committee dated January 
7,1946. 

30. Committee Resolution adopted on or before May 28, 
1946, directing the compilation of material entitled “Cita¬ 
tions by Official Federal Government or State or Municipal 
Agencies or Reliable Private Organizations Regarding 
the Character of the Organization Named”, which com¬ 
pilation has been published under date of May 29, 1946. 

31. Letter dated December 12, 1945, from Arthur Gar¬ 
field Hays and Roger Baldwin to John S. Wood, Chairman. 

32. Copy of letter dated December 27, 1945, from Ernie 
Adamson, Counsel, to National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Semitism, Room 601, 22 East 17th Street, New York, New 
York, together with copy of petition by said National Com¬ 
mittee, referred to in said letter. 

680 33. Copy of letter dated March 22, 1946, from 

Ernie Adamson, Counsel, to Mr. Stanley B. Moss, 
% Moss and Arnold, 7 East 44th Street, New York, New 
York, together with copy of New York Times advertise¬ 
ment referred to therein. 

34. Copy of letter dated between February and August, 
1946, from John S. Wood, Chairman, to all members of 
Congress enclosing copy of report of Committee on Un- 
American Activities and summarizing its work and policy. 

35. Letter from Clyde Doyle, Representative from Cali¬ 
fornia, to Ernie Adamson, Counsel, dated July 17, 1946. 

36. Copy of letter dated July 18,1946, from Ernie Adam¬ 
son, Counsel, to Clyde Doyle, Representative from Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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37. Copies of letter sent by Karl E. Mundt, Member of I 
the Committee, to Governor Thomas L. Bailey (Missis-; 
sippi) and approximately 99 others on or about January; 
20, 1945, relating to a “suitable and working criterion to; 
determine what does and what does not comprise an un- 
American activity”, together with the “data sheet” mailed; 
therewith and all replies received thereto, and all further: 
correspondence with the same individuals in connection! 
therewith and such additional correspondence received from 
other individuals and/or organizations pertaining to the 
establishment of the “working criterion” above set forth 
as to the definition of the terms “un-American” and/or 
“subversive”. 

38. Copies of all letters sent by or on behalf of the 
Committee or by any members thereof to The Brookings 
Institution between January 3, 1945, and April 15, 1945, 
relating to a working criterion for determining what con¬ 
stitutes un-American propaganda or activity, or relating 
to standards for determining what constitutes un-Ameri¬ 
can activities, or relating to the definition of the terms 
“un-American” or “subversive”, or relating to an analy¬ 
sis of letters received purporting to define un-American 
activities or propaganda; together with all letters received 
from the Brookings Institution in connection therewith, 

39. The Report or memorandum submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee by The Brookings Institution between January 3, 
1945, and April 15, 1945, relating to or entitled “Sug¬ 
gested Standards for Determining Un-American Activi¬ 
ties”, and other data and material submitted in connect 

tion therewith. 

681 40. Memorandum of six paragraphs sent to the 

Committee or to Karl E. Mundt, Committee Mem¬ 
ber, by the American Civil Liberties Union during Febru¬ 
ary, 1945, relating to un-American activities, and letter 
accompanying same. 

41. Stenographic transcript of all meetings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or any subcommit- 
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tee of tlie same from January 3, 1945, to February 6, 1946, 
at which the definition or content of the phrase “un-Amer¬ 
ican or subversive propaganda activities” was considered, 
discussed or acted upon. 

42. All releases and statements issued by or on behalf 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities be¬ 
tween January 3, 1945, and January 4, 1947, whether to 
the press or otherwise which refer to or comment upon the 
investigation of organizations, groups, or individuals who 
are engaged in issuing propaganda or in influencing or 
attempting to influence public opinion. 

43. Press release on or about June 22,1945, by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or its Chairman 
dealing with the definition by said Committee of the words 
“un-American” and/or “subversive”. 

44. Each and every item listed under the column “publi¬ 
cation” in connection with the Committee record of Clifford 
(T) M’Avoy as contained in Extension of Remarks of Hon¬ 
orable Hadwen C. Fuller, dated August 2, 1946, appearing 
at 92 Cong. Rec. A5230 (August 12, 1946). 

45. Each and everv item listed under the column ‘ 1 source” 
in connection with the Committee record of Corliss Lamont 
as put into the Record during Congressional debate by 
Representative J. Parnell Thomas on June 26,1946, appear¬ 
ing at 92 Cong. Rec. 7722 (June 26, 1946). 

46. Each and every item of source material in connec¬ 
tion with the Committee record of Clyde R. Miller as con¬ 
tained in the speech of Hon. J. Parnell Thomas, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 19,1946, appearing at 92 Cong. Rec. A888 (February 
19, 1946). 

47. Each and every item listed under the column 11 source ’ 9 
in connection with the Committee record of Michael J. Quill 
as contained in the Extension of Remarks of the Hon. J. 
Jarnell Thomas, dated February 27, 1946, appearing at 92 
Cong. Rec. A1065 (February 27,1946). 

48. Each and every item of source material in connection 
with the Committee record of Margaret Webster and Edwin 
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S. Smith as contained in the report of Lonis J. Russell, in¬ 
vestigator entitled “Comprehensive Report Concerning 
Publications Issued by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc.” under the headings “The Ameri¬ 
can Theatre” and “Pamphlet Entitled ‘Organized Labor 
in the Soviet Union’ ”, respectively, together with the Com! 
mittee record on Frederic March referred to under the 
heading “American Theatre” in said report and the sup¬ 
porting items of source material in possession of the Com¬ 
mittee ; said report was made part of the Committee Record 
on March 6,1946 beginning at page 926A. 
*##*#*#*• 

678 Filed Mar. 12, 1948 

i 

Motion by the Defendant to Postpone Date of Trial 

Comes now the defendant and moves the Court to post¬ 
pone the trial of the above-named case from Monday, March 
15,1948 to such time as may follow by a period of not more 
than one week the date of adjournment of the present ses¬ 
sion of Congress, and for reasons states the following: 

Defendant has issued subpoenas in this case to the fol¬ 
lowing named Members of Congress as defense witnesses: 

Congressman Hart of New Jersey 
Congressman Wood of Georgia 
Congressman Peterson of Florida 
Congressman Bonner of North Carolina 
Congressman Murdock of Arizona 
Congressman Landis of Indiana 
Congressman Mundt of South Dakota 
Congressman Thomas of New Jersey 
Congressman Rankin of Mississippi. 

These witnesses are vital in order to enable defendant ade¬ 
quately to present his defense and to avoid a serious mis¬ 
carriage of justice. 

• •••••••• 
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675 “that all the facts which may he known to the under¬ 
signed regarding the particular case are in the rec¬ 
ords of the Committee on Un-American Activities.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES A. HORSKY, 
WILBUR LESTER, 
ABRAHAM J. ISSERMAN, 
Counsel for the Defendant. 

• •••••••• 


n. 

EXCERPTS PROM TESTIMONY AND PROCEEDINGS. 

Proceedings. 

The Deputy Clerk: The case of Richard Morford. 


Motion to Postpone Trial 

Mr. Horsky: There is a motion I have handed Mr. Mur¬ 
ray privately, and which is in the file. 

To continue this case until after Congress has adjourned. 
The basis for the motion is set out in it 


3 Mr. Horsky: • • • 

Moreover, I have been engaged in a continuous 
struggle for the last month and a half to try and obtain the 
documents which we need for our defense. 

4 I have served subpoenas on the chairman of the 
committee, on the clerk of the committee, and finally 

on the Clerk of the House. 

I have been in negotiation with Chairman Michener of 
the House Judiciary Committee, in an attempt to obtain a 
resolution of the House which would permit equal access 
to the files of the House committee by both the prosecu- 
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tion and defense for relevant materials in this case. The 
House has not yet acted, although I have had several con¬ 
versations with Chairman Michener about it. Whether they 
will act or not, I, of course, have no way of knowing. 
Whether, if they act, they will act in favor of releasing the j 
documents, I have no way of knowing. 

It was presented to the House for its action in the case of 
Mr. Marshall about 10 days ago, and my conversations i 
with Mr. Michener at that time related to the possibility of 
a resolution by the House which would cover both of these j 
cases, avoid duplication of trouble in the House. 

However, when no resolution was forthcoming, I served 
a new subpoena in this case on the Clerk of the House, 
which, by the rules, would necessarily be reported to the 
Speaker. 

The House has not been in session since that time, and 
Mr. Andrews, who is here in court this mornin g pursuant 
to the subpoena, has informed me it will be presented to 
the House this morning. 

5 As it stands now, the defendants have not been 

able to get, and have been assured by the United 
States Attorney that they will not have, absent House 
permission, a single document from any source, from any 
of the files of the House Committee on Un-American activi¬ 
ties. ! 

For those reasons, partly because Congressmen appar¬ 
ently will not show up during this trial while Congress is 
in session, and partly because the House has not yet acted 
to make available to us any of the documents, we are neces¬ 
sarily precluded from defendant’s defense here by way of 
documentary proof, or by way of oral testimony, and I 
think to require us to proceed under those circumstanced 
would require us to proceed without possibly getting justice. 

The Court: You are not ready, then, for trial, is that 
it? 

Mr. Horsky: With what I have said, I don’t see how I 
can be. 



/ 
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Mr. Murray: If the Court please, I think a brief state¬ 
ment of the case is relevant to this discussion, because it 
will be material to the merits of the motion, what it is that 
the defense claims it lacks by reason of the failure to ob¬ 
tain the witnesses and the documents referred to. 


6 Mr. Murray: The charges are two. The first 
count charges that the defendant, Richard Morford, 

was summoned by the Committee on tin-American Activi¬ 
ties of the House of Representatives to produce before it 
records of the organization of which he was Executive Di¬ 
rector, known as the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, which records were upon the matter under 
inquiry before that committee, that is, were pertinent 

7 to the investigation of that committee, and that he 
appeared and did not produce those records. 

The second count charges that on the same appearance 
he was asked the pertinent question who were the mem¬ 
bers of the Publications Committee of that organization 
which published a paper known as The Reporter, which 
was of interest to the committee in its investigation, and 
he refused to answer that pertinent question. 

Those are the charges the Government expects to prove. 
The Government expects to produce the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, that is, the chair¬ 
man at the time, Congressman John S. Wood of Georgia, 
who conducted the hearing, and who was presiding as chair¬ 
man when Mr. Morford appeared before the committee. 

We expect to show that the records called for were per¬ 
tinent, and that the question asked was pertinent, on the 
basis of what? On the basis of information which the 
committee had received, which we will contend justified 
it in believing, as it did believe, that this organization might 
be engaged in subversive propaganda activities, and was 
therefore a proper subject for the investigation of the 
House committee. 
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The information by which they were persuaded, and on 
which they formed that belief was obtained, we will show, 
from an organization, a public organization in New York 
City, which is supported by the Community Chest, 

8 and which gives information about fund-collecting 
organizations as a public service to those who sub¬ 
scribe to that organization, which is known as the Informa¬ 
tion Bureau. 

The House committee got from that Information Bureau 
a statement regarding this organization, in which it wasi 
pointed out that it was a corporation, and that one of its 
stated purposes was, and we have here named—one of the 
stated purposes of this organization was. to take specific I 
action against anti-Soviet propaganda which tends to dis¬ 
rupt the United Nations, or some such expression. 

The name of the organization, this stated purpose, and 
this other information which I am about to state, were the 
bases for the belief, we expect to show, and the reasonable¬ 
ness of it, which the committee had, and on which they had 
a legal right to issue the subpoena, and many justices in this 
court have previously ruled that an honest and reasonable 
belief on the part of the committee—of an investigating 
committee—will justify it in moving against or moving into 
the affairs of a particular organization, and on this belief 
that this organization’s activities bring it within the proper 
scope of the committee’s investigation. 

In addition to what I have stated, the name of the organ¬ 
ization, and its stated purposes, to take specific action 
against anti-Soviet propaganda, we expect to show, 

9 if anything, in addition, only different publications 
which this organization itself turned over to the com¬ 
mittee as an example of what the organization contended 
was its non-subversive propaganda activities. 

We expect to show from excerpts from those publications, 
if they are produced, that the publications themselves 
strengthened the belief and made its reasonableness more 
apparent that this organization was publicly engaged in 
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pro-Soviet, and, therefore, subversive propaganda activ¬ 
ities. 

Now, that is the basis for our show of pertinency: First, 
information from an organization in New York that would 
give it to anybody that would pay for it. Secondly, the pub¬ 
lications which this organization itself turned over. 


10 The defendant wanted this committee to dump its 
entire file having the slightest reference, direct or col¬ 
lateral, to this organization or to any individuals connected 
with it, to dump that entire file into the court room. 

Some of that documentary evidence the defense sought in 
that subpoena was plainly irrelevant, as was argued before. 


# 

* • • I think before they should be permitted to postpone 
this trial, which is now two years since the happening, and 

one year since the indictment, before that be done, I 
11 think they ought to show clearly what they expect 
to show in defense of the case I have outlined of the 
Government, what they expect to show by the production 
of these witnesses and evidence which couldn’t be shown 
now. 

* 4 

They certainly have their own publications, and they cer¬ 
tainly know what their charter stated the purposes of their 
organization were, and it is on that basis we rely for a proof 
of pertinency. 


12 Mr. Horsky : i## 

If, as Mr. Murray has not contradicted, we have 
no access to the records of the committee of any sort, we 
will attempt by secondary evidence as best we can to prove 
the correspondence with these men—by these men 

13 with this organization. We would, of course, like to 
have them here to identify their own correspondence. 

Secondly, we have things.which these gentlemen have 
written or published about the issue which is critical in this 
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case, the nature of the committee’s activities, and the nature 
of this organization, not necessarily communications to the 
organization, but communications about the organization. 


14 Mr. Horsky: Much of it we submitted to the com¬ 
mittee and can’t get it back. We submitted to the 

committee in response to this subpoena a great deal of in¬ 
formation ; we have not been able to recover a bit of it for 
purposes of analysis at the trial or for purposes of checking 
what the committee has got or hasn’t got. 

The Court: Like what? 

Mr. Horsky: We submitted a stack of material this high 
(indicating), material which we contended was not un- 
American and subversive, all the propaganda material we 
had ever issued, a complete set. So far as I know, that is 
the only complete set there is, or practically so, and we have 
not been able to get that back from the committee to analyze 
it for your Honor to show you it is not subversive and un- 
American, as Mr. Murray says it is. We have no access to 
it. Mr. Murray says he will pull out excerpts. We haven’t 
the material, can’t get it from the committee, to show you 
it is misconstrued, or that he is pulling out excerpts which 
are perhaps miscopied, or anything else. We haven’t got 
that material. 

15 On the record Mr. Murray has himself said he is 
going to use records of the committee, he is going 

to use some New York organization’s information, he is go¬ 
ing to use the materials which this organization submitted 
to the committee, he is apparently going to use the docu¬ 
ments which the committee thinks show that it had some 
ground to believe this organization was engaged in subver¬ 
sive and un-American propaganda. 

He is not going to permit us an iota of evidence to contro¬ 
vert that, to show what the committee has that negatives 
that, that must have convinced them it was not engaged in 
subversive and un-American propaganda. That is one of 
the issues in this case, and we can’t possibly submit to go 
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to trial with just what Mr. Murray wants to put in the rec¬ 
ord out of this committee’s files. 


17 • • * We haven’t even got a complete transcript of 

what happened when this man testified. We have 
been refused it upon subpoenas. The subpoenas have been 
honored not even to that extent. 


18 • • • We have three issues upon which we are in 
sharp conflict with the Government, issues of fact, on 

which we intend to base Constitutional arguments. We 
have urged before Justice Holtzoff in this case that there is 
in this resolution when combined with the statutes under 
which this defendant is prosecuted no sufficient standard of 
guilt to warrant a conviction. 

The basis for that, without going into all of the authori¬ 
ties and the reason, is that the resolution requires as a key 
word throughout that the committee investigate un-Amer¬ 
ican propaganda. 

The Court: That doesn’t involve this matter of a con¬ 
tinuance, does it? 

Mr. Horsky: Yes, sir. I will explain why in just one or 
two minutes. 

The statute requires the witness answer only pertinent 
questions. The witness must, therefore, decide what per¬ 
tinent is, based on the resolution, and as un-American has 
no meaning which anyone can ascribe to it, we contend he is 
denied due process under the Cohen case and others which 
require a standard of guilt. 

Now, before Justice Holtzoff we argued that question 
based on judicial notice as we were limited to it. 

We will try here to prove not only what we can show you 
by way of judicial notice, but by the proof from the commit¬ 
tee’s own words, their own activities, that it, itself, 

19 has no standard of what is un-American. 

It has no definition, and this defendant not only 
could not have found the definition by looking for it in what 
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was known and public, even if he had had the committee’s 
activities, and had known what they mean, he wouldn’t have 
been able to define un-American, and, hence, make a decision 
as to whether the question asked him was pertinent or not. 

It is clear, of course, your Honor, if the question is not 
pertinent, he may stand without any crime. The committee 
is empowered, or, rather, the statute makes out a crime only 
on a failure to answer a pertinent question. 


20 Mr. Horsky: The next issue arises out of a ques- 

21 tion of constitutionality which we propose to urge 
before your Honor, and which I know was not raised 

in the Barsky case, because we propose to show that, as is 
apparent from the subpoena here, and the question, that this 
subpoena was issued, and that this question was asked 
solely to obtain names of members of the organization and 
of the members of the Publications Committee to add to a 
black list of organizations and members which this com¬ 
mittee illegally and unconstitutionally, and in violation and 
in excess of its authority maintains. 

We are prepared to show, as a matter of fact, the com¬ 
mittee beyond any matter of investigating was engaging in 
a wholly non-investigating, wholly unauthorized activity of 
preparing this black list. It was prepared without notice, 
without investigation, without standards, without oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. 

It is made as a matter of routine, and assumes guilt by 
association, as a matter of course, it is secret, except as 
we will show the committee makes it available to Congress¬ 
men, in occasional reports to Government agencies, to pri¬ 
vate employers and public officials, and occasionally to the 
general public by way of releases to the press or in priv¬ 
ileged speeches on the floor of the House. 

We are prepared to show this black list is used, and, in 
fact, its principal purpose, if not its sole purpose, is to 
hamper and restrict the work of organizations and 

22 individuals with whom the committee disagrees, and 
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destroy reputations, and also to harm their livelihood 
in either public or private employment. 

We are prepared to show this is not theoretical for this 
defendant, because this committee, even before calling for 
the names from this witness, and even before calling for 
the records of this organization, had placed the National 
Council on its black list, that it had used that to attack the 
National Council, persons connected with it, and, in turn, 
other organizations with which persons connected with the 
National Council were connected. 

And we will show inevitably the matter would have gone 
to swell the committee’s acknowledged million names by a 
few more. 

We will show this concept of guilt by association domi¬ 
nates the committee’s attitude, its investigations, and its 
black list 

All of this we are prepared to show, and to a very consid¬ 
erable extent from the witnesses who are not here, and from 
the documents we have not been able to obtain by subpoena. 


24 There is a fourth issue of fact which is somewhat 
related to the third issue, upon which we are also pre¬ 
pared to prove facts which require both these witnesses and 

some of the documents which we have subpoenaed. 

25 We are prepared to show and will show through 
the witnesses and the documents that the committee 

is not only engaged in the compilation of this black list, but 
but that it is setting itself up as a censor over all forms of 
speech and assembly, which a majority of its members as 
a committee happen to oppose. 

We are prepared to show that this committee is not con¬ 
sidering legislation and doesn’t devote itself to legislat¬ 
ing, but concerns itself as an administrative agency within 
the legislative branch criticizing and driving out of public 
life, depriving of public support, people it doesn’t agree 
with. 
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We are prepared to show this committee has boasted of 
this fact, its power to drive radio commentators off the air, 
out of their jobs, drive movie people to drop a movie, to 
deprive organizations of financial support. 

We are prepared to show through these witnesses and 
through these documents we have thus far been unable to 
get, that the committee has set itself up to eradicate what 
it calls undesirables, and they include people who speak 
with a foreign accent, and all sorts of people who haye noth¬ 
ing at all against them except the committee doesn’t like 
them. 

We are prepared to show this is its principal purpose— 

Mr. Murray: (Interposing) Your Honor, I am sorry, I 
don’t like to interrupt this argument, but if I may be per¬ 
mitted at this time to do so, I should like to comment— 
Mr. Horsky: (Interposing) You asked me to 
26 make a statement of my purpose. 

Mr. Murray: I understand the Court was asking 
for facts, not generalities. 

Mr. Horsky: These are facts. 

Mr. Murray: If I said I would prove these records are 
pertinent and sat down, I would be doing exactly what Mr. 
Horsky is doing now. I said not only would we prove the 
records are pertinent, hut I detailed the evidence by which 
we would prove it. I called upon Mr. Horsky, and I under¬ 
stand the Court is interested to have pointed out what facts, 
what correspondence, what does it say, what facts are you 
going to show to dispute the Government’s evidence of per¬ 
tinence. 

I didn’t intend to answer the argument at this time. This 
is an interruption. I will make it brief. Every argument 
that Mr. Horsky has stated so far was argued in extenso by 
other counsel in another case, and that case is on appeal 
now, and it is on appeal because of adverse rulings to these 
contentions, and the Josephson case passed on in the Second 
Circuit, in which certiorari was denied, disposes, in my 
opinion, of many of the points Mr. Horsky is stating. These 
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same things were urged and urged very violently in the 
Barsky case, that the committee was attempting to form a 
black list, and for that reason the Joint Anti-Fascist 
27 Committee would not submit its records of expendi¬ 
tures and lists to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, but the fact is if they had done so when they were 
called upon to do so, and if that list of expenditures had 
been a correct list, it would have shown that that organiza¬ 
tion had Gerhart Eisler on its payroll, so the committee is 
not always barking up the wrong tree, and it is not to be pre¬ 
sumed to be engaged in forming a black list, but in form¬ 
ing—in obtaining and taking action upon a red list of those 
whom it has a right to investigate. 

I am sorry, I did not intend to get into a whole argument, 
but I do believe the entire argument Mr. Horsky has made 
so far is subject to the criticism it goes into generalities, 
where the Government’s argument has answered what it is 
going to prove, and how it is going to prove it. 


44 Mr. Isserman: • • • 

Amd I would like to say a word about the question 
of documents. Many questions would be obviated if we had 
certain documents which we think are indispensable; the 
resolution of the committee on the definition of un-Ameri¬ 
canism, for instance, and at this moment the request for 
documents, following the rules of the House, is in posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Andrews, who told us this morning that he was 
presenting it to the Speaker, and from what we have learned 
about procedure, including what Mr. Horsky has obtained, 
we understand it is the practice of the Speaker to present 
the subpoena request to the House as transmitted to the 
Speaker by the Clerk. Now, that request will be before the 
House today. We do not know that the House will act upon 
it today. We do not know that the House will act upon it 
at all. We do know that a similar request was filed in the 
case of George Marshall some ten days ago and is awaiting 
action, but we have expectation, and our expectation is 
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based only on the equity of the matter and statements made 
in connection with the testimony of witnesses, we expect 
that Congress could say that the files of the committee shall 
be available to both sides to the extent that to the Court 
seems relevant. It seems to ns to be a reasonable request, 
and one that is highly appropriate. 

45 Now, this case cannot be tried without documents 
that the committee has. Mr. Murray will get all the 
documents he needs, we take it, and we feel that we should 
also have the documents, and until the House acts, or fails 
to act, we think that this matter should be held by Your 
Honor to abide that result. 
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• * • 


Mr. Murray: 

Although the Government has the right to choose 
by what evidence it will prove its case, the defense has the 
right to cross examine the witnesses produced and to call 
for a full production of documentary evidence, a part of 
which only may be submitted. 

If we bring down here a little statement of a publication, 
as Mr. Horsky was saying I was going to do, and then have 
all the witnesses read one statement out of the whole publi¬ 
cation and say that the committee read that statement and 
considered it was subversive propaganda then, of 
51 course, on cross examination that witness could be 
asked other things about that statement, and if the 
statement was in documentary form, as some of them are, 
the documents ought to be available to the defendant to 
cross examine the witness on, and called to the Court’s at¬ 
tention for the purpose of showing that that particular 
statement has been taken out of its context by the committee 
and, therefore, has been misinterpreted. If we attempt to 
show a part of the document the whole should come in, and 
if not, it should be stricken, but to say that examination of 
the material is shown on which the committee found its con¬ 
clusion to issue this subpoena requires the committee td 
dump its entire files over to the defense is quite a different 
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thing, and that is why I stated with particularity, and I 
repeat it was with particularity, what the Government is 
to rely on to prove pertinency in this case, the statement of 
the organization within its corporate charter, plus possible 
publications, and I mean all of them contained within this 
statement which the committee believed to he subversive, 
and which we will argue to the Court on reading of them, 
that they were subversive statements like this, for instance, 
that even on questions of procedure the Soviet Government 
has been in a much better position than the United States 
Government. Now, the committee thought that that was 
subversive. It may be that if five other pages of that 
Reporter are read some of the sting may go out of 
52 that, hut proceeding in the initial stage it was an 
issue of suspicion, and I would argue upon that point 
alone that the committee had a right to call for the records 
of this organization showing where it got its money, and 
who it was giving it to, and for what purposes. 


53 Mr. Horsky: • * * 

One further fact; I understand from what Mr. 
Murray said that there is no congressional privilege of 
these documents. He has documents apparently 

54 which we could not get because I have searched the 
record and if there is no congressional privilege per¬ 
haps Your Honor can resolve the problem by ruling that 
those records can be brought here. 

The Court: The only thing before me is a motion to post¬ 
pone the trial of this case. 

Mr. Horsky: One of the reasons to postpone, as stated 
in the motion, is that the documents are not available. If 
Your Honor makes them available that drops out. 

The Court: Are you finished on the motion? 

Mr. Horsky: I think so. 

The Court: The motion to postpone is denied. 
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Motion to Dismiss Indictment 

56 Mr. Horsky: I should like at this time to renew 
the motions which were made shortly after the indict¬ 
ment was handed up, and which we argued before Justice 
Holtzoff and on which he wrote an opinion. 

The Court: Has a Judge of this Court already ruled on 
what you are going to present to me? 

Mr. Horsky: In part, yes, and in part, no. I cannot an¬ 
swer it more specifically than that. In the two motions 
which were argued before Justice Holtzoff, on one of them 
he specifically reserved it for Your Honor, and that was the 
motion to dismiss Count 1 because it was based upon an in¬ 
valid subpoena. His opinion said that was a matter for 
the Trial Court and could not be determined then. 

The Court: He meant during the trial? 

Mr. Horsky: He said— 

The Court (interposing): Has he ruled on it? 

Mr. Horsky: He said it will require evidence and I would 
like to reserve making that motion. We think we would 
have to have evidence, and then make it to Your Honor. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Horsky: And the second motion which he did rule 
upon— 

57 The Court (interposing): Which he did or did 
not? 

Mr. Horsky: Did. 

The Court: Well, I do not want to hear that if he ruled 
on it. 

What is the third one? 

Mr. Horsky: I want to explain about that motion he 
ruled upon. We want to present evidence on that and make 
a full record on the facts and I would like to reserve that 
motion until the evidence is in. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Horsky: And the other motion, a second motion was, 
and I can describe it as a motion to dismiss the entire in¬ 
dictment on the ground that Resolution 5 of the Seventy- 
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ninth Congress does not provide the ascertainable standard 
of guilt required by the Fifth and Sixth Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

The Court: This matter has been presented to a member 
of this Court and he has already ruled on it, and that is 
sufficient. 

Mr. Horsky: I would like to state it for the purpose of 
the record so it will indicate the grounds. 

I move that the indictment be dismissed as fatally vague, 
uncertain, and indefinite in that: 

A. The first count does not show that the documents al¬ 
leged summoned or subpoenaed were material to the matter 

under inquiry, nor does it set forth the facts upon 
58 which such materiality is based. The second count 
shows neither the precise question allegedly asked 
nor the precise manner in which the defendant alleged 
refused to answer. 

B. The indictment does not state an offense against the 
United States in that the scope of investigation committed 
to the House Committee on Un-American Activities by 
House Resolution 5 of the Seventy-ninth Congress is not 
judicially ascertainable, and the pertinency of any ques¬ 
tion or document is not determinable by the Court. 

C. The indictment does not state an offense against the 
United States in that the scope of the investigation com¬ 
mitted by the Seventy-ninth Congress to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in House Resolution 5 is indefinable 
and so indefinite and sweeping that the attempts of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to compel the de¬ 
fendant under the threat of criminal prosecution to pro¬ 
duce the documents referred to in the first count of the 
indictment and to answer the question referred to in the 
second count of the same, are beyond the constitutional pow¬ 
ers of Congress. 


59 I have one additional motion which is based upon 
that which became available through that bill of par- 
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ticulars. I wish to make that motion and argue it to you.; 
This argument goes only to Count 2 of the indictment. 

The bill of particulars was filed by the United States in j 
two steps, the first bill of particulars stating an answer to j 
some questions, and then ten days later or thereabouts, a I 
supplemental bill of particulars, which contains some of i 
the questions and answers referred to in the indictment, 
and upon which it is alleged that the defendant committed 1 
this crime. 

Exhibit B of the bill of particulars, or the supplemental j 
bill of particulars, relates to the questions and answers i 
asked this defendant with respect to the publication com-: 
mittee upon which Count 2 is based. 

This bill of particulars reads this way, with Mr. Adam¬ 
son, who is the counsel of the committee, not one of the 
members, discussing a publication of the National Council 
known as the Reporter, and he called to the defendant’s 
attention to a statement in the issue of October 15, 1945, 
and this is at page 1 of the supplemental bill of particulars, 
and he called attention to a particular statement in that 
bulletin or that Reporter, which said, and it is quoted: “The 
Soviet case”—I should read the full question. 

“On October 15,1945, in discussing the procedural 
60 discussions at meetings between the three great pow¬ 
ers, that is, Great Britain, United States and Russia, 
your bulletin goes on to say: ‘The Soviet case, even on the 
issue of procedure, stands out far better than the position 
of the United States.’ ” 

Then there is considerable colloquy between Mr. Adam¬ 
son and the defendant, and on page 3 of the supplemental 
bill of particulars, the defendant states that this is written 
by a publication committee. 

i Mr. Adamson thereupon asks, still on page 3: “Who is 

the committee?” 

This is the question upon which the defendant is being 
prosecuted for failure to answer, and that forms the basis 
of Count 2 of the indictment, and on the basis of this bill 
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of particulars which I now, as I take it before the Court as 
if they were in the indictment itself, I think Count 2 should 
be dismissed on its face as indicating that the basis for the 
question or the question itself was not pertinent to any 
question properly before this committee. 


69 The Court: I will deny the motion. 

Motion to Exclude Government Workers From Jury 

Mr. Horsky: Before the jury is called, may I re¬ 
quest you to exclude Government workers from it under 
the circumstances of this case? 

The Court: That is denied. 

Mr. Horsky.: Would you care to hear any argument on 
it at all? May I have an exception to that ruling? 

The Court: Yes. You may exercise challenges you deem 
proper. 

Mr. Horsky: The jury list indicates I cannot exclude all 
Government workers with three challenges. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Horsky: Is my position adequately protected on the 
grounds of my request? Is my position sufficiently pro¬ 
tected on the record? 

The Court: The record shows you requested it 

70 and it has been denied. 

Mr. Horsky: Aren’t you interested in the grounds 
upon which it is made? 

The Court: Call the jury panel. 

(Thereupon the jury panel returned into the courtroom.) 

(Thereupon the jury was sworn on voir dire examina¬ 
tion.) 

Mr. Isserman: We have some questions we would like to 
submit. One section in the latter portion deals exclusively 
with jurors in Government work (handing a paper writing 
to the Court.) 
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110-A Questions for the Jury Panel 

1. Does any member of the panel know Mr. Murray, As¬ 
sistant District Attorney, who is assigned to prosecute this 
case, or anyone else in the District Attorney’s Office? 

2. Has any member of the panel formed any opinion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the defendant? 

3. Does any member of the panel know any Congressmen 
who are now or who have been members of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities? 

110-B 4. Does any member of the panel know any em¬ 

ployee or member of the staff of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities? 

5. Does any member of the panel know any person who 
works or has worked as an investigator or undercover man 
for the House Committee on Un-American Activities? 

6. Has any member of the panel testified before or given 
information to the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities? 

7. Does any member of the panel know any person who 
has testified before or given information to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities? 

8. Has any member of the panel read transcripts of 
hearings or reports of the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities? 

9. Is any member of the panel or any member of his 
family friendly with, related to or associated with any per¬ 
son who is now or ever has been associated with the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation? 

10. Does any member of this panel know any employee 
of this court? 

11. This case involves an officer of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., (the purpose of which 
is to promote friendship between the U-S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R.), on a charge of contempt of the House Committee 

on Un-American Activities. In the light of these 
110-C facts, do you believe that if you were selected as a 
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juror and you came to- the conclusion that a verdict 
of not guilty was required, that this would embarrass you 
in your employment? 

12. Because of the nature of this case, do you believe that 
if you were selected as a juror and you came to the con¬ 
clusion that a verdict of not guilty was required, that this 
would embarrass you in your business realtionships? 

13. Because of the nature of this case, do you believe 
that if you were selected as a juror and you came to the 
conclusion that a verdict of not guilty was required, that 
this would embarrass you in any political or any other or¬ 
ganization of which you are a member? 

14. Because of the nature of this case, do you believe 
that if you were selected as a juror and you came to the 
conclusion that a verdict of not guilty was required, that 
this would embarrass you among your family, friends or 
acquaintances ? 

15. Is any member of the panel engaged in business, a 
profession or trade concerned with Government employees 
to any substantial extent, whether patrons, clientele or cus¬ 
tomers ? 

16. Is any member of the panel an employee of the Gov¬ 
ernment? 

17. Is any member of the panel an applicant for a 
110-D position with the Government? 

18. Is any member of the immediate family of any 
member of this panel a Government employee or an appli¬ 
cant for a Government position? 

19. Is any member of the panel or a member of his im¬ 
mediate family associated with, or has any member been 
associated with, any agency, either public or private, en¬ 
gaged in detection of law violations? 

20. Is any member of the panel or a member of his im¬ 
mediate family associated with any person who is now as¬ 
sociated with any agency of law enforcement? 

21. Are any members of the panel or members of their 
immediate family receiving pensions or other benefits from 
the Government or any of its agencies? 
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22. Does any reason suggest itself to any one of yon why 
you should not sit as jurors in this case and render a fair 
and impartial verdict solely on the evidence and under the 
instructions as to the law given by the Court? 

23. Have you heard or read anything about this case? 

24. Is any member of the panel or a member of his im¬ 
mediate family a present or former member of any of the 
following organizations? 

Americans for Democratic Action 


110-E National Economic Council 

Small Businessmen’s Association 
Christian Front 
America First Committee 

National Committee to Keep Out of Foreign Wars 

Constitutional Educational League 

We The Mothers 

Coalition of Patriotic Societies 

Ku Klux Klan 

American Anti-Communist Association 
Knights of Columbus 
American Legion 
Columbians, Inc. 

25. Is there any member of the panel, or member of his 
immediate family, a member of or affiliated with any or¬ 
ganization, society, lodge or fraternity which by resolution 
or otherwise has taken a position opposing cooperation or 
friendship between the United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

26. Is there any member of the panel, or member of his 
immediate family, a member of or affiliated with any or¬ 
ganization, society, lodge or fraternity which by resolution 
or otherwise has denounced the Soviet Union or its poli¬ 
cies? 

27. Is any member of the panel opposed to cooperation or 
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friendship between the United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

28. Has any member of the panel denounced or 
110-F approved of the denunciation of the Soviet Union? 

29. Has any member of the panel read any of the follow¬ 
ing papers or periodicals: The New Leader, The Militant, 
The Tablet, The Cross and Flag, The Crusader, The New 
York Enquirer, The New York World Telegram, The Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald? 

30. Has any member of the panel listened to the radio 
broadcasts of Henry F. Taylor, or Fulton Lewis, Jr.? 

31. Has any member of the panel read or discussed any 
matters either in the newspapers or in any books or Gov¬ 
ernment publications relating to the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.? 

32. Would your judgment of the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence be affected by the fact that the defendant has 
criticized the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties? 

33. Would your judgment of the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence be affected by the fact that the proceedings 
against the defendant which resulted in this trial were 
initiated by the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties? 

34. Would your judgment of the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence be affected by the fact that the defendant and the 
organization of which he is an official has on occasion ex¬ 
pressed criticism of U. S. policy toward the Soviet Union? 

35. Does any member of the panel believe that persons 
or organizations within the United States who ex- 

110-G press such criticism are un-American or subversive? 

36. Has any member of the panel read any articles 
or heard any lectures or sermons condemning individuals 
or organizations in this country who criticize U. S. policy 
toward the Soviet Union? 

37. Does any member of the panel have any prejudice 
against any individual or organization who in sympathetic 
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fashion publishes facts about conditions of life and work 
in the Soviet Union!- 

GOVERNMENT WORKERS 

38. In what department or service are you employed! 

39. How long have you worked there! 

40. In connection with your work, have you been ques¬ 
tioned about alleged subversive activities or persons or 
organizations engaged in such activities by any person in 
authority! 

41. Have you had any discussions with other employees 
on questions concerning subversive activities or persons or 
organizations engaged in such activities! 

42. Have you ever been questioned by your superiors or 
by persons in authority on alleged subversive activities or 
persons or organizations engaged in such activities! 

43. Have you ever been questioned by investigators of 
the Civil Service Commission! 

110-H 44. Have you ever been questioned by investigat¬ 

ors of the Federal Bureau of Investigation! 

45. Have you ever been questioned by investigators of 
the Department of Justice! 

46. Have you ever been questioned by investigators of 
the department in which you work! 

• • • • • 

47. Have you read or heard about the Presidential Ex¬ 
ecutive Order which provides for the investigation and 
purge of Government workers for alleged disloyalty! 

48. Have you discussed the Presidential Order! 

49. Do you know that at present a loyalty check of Gov¬ 
ernment workers is being conducted pursuant to the Execu¬ 
tive Order of the President!- 

50. Do you know that in connection with such loyalty 
check, investigations of Government employees are being 
conducted! 
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51. Do you know that in connection with such loyalty 
check, a Loyalty Review Board has been appointed and is 
functioning? 

52. Do you know that in connection with such loyalty 
check the Attorney General of the United States has pub¬ 
lished a list of subversive groups and organizations which 

is used in connection with such checks? 

110-1 53. Have you read or seen the Attorney General's 

list in the newspapers or elsewhere? 

54. Have you discussed the organizations on that list 
with anyone? 

55. Pursuant to the Executive Order providing for a 
loyalty check of Government employees, the records and 
files of the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
are to be used in the investigation of Government em- 
ployees. In view of that fact and the fact that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities initiated the pro¬ 
ceedings which resulted in this trial, have you any fear that 
if you were required on the evidence in this case to acquit 
the defendant, that your action in so doing might prejudice 
you in any way in your Government employment? 

56. Would you have any fear, in view of the above, that 
your vote for acquittal in favor of the defendant may some 
day be used against you in your work or elsewhere, or sub¬ 
ject you to criticism or ridicule in any way in connection 
therewith? 

57. Friendly or sympathetic association with persons or 
organizations engaged in alleged subversive activities is a 
ground for discharge under the Presidents Executive Or¬ 
der. In view of this fact, do you or do you not believe that 
because of the nature of this case, if you found the defen¬ 
dant not guilty you might be charged with disloyalty and 

prejudice your job? 

110-J 58. Do you believe it part of your obligation as a 

Government employee to be hostile to persons or 
organizations engaged in alleged subversive activities? 
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59. Have you, as a result of the Executive Order on loy¬ 
alty or for any other reason, developed a prejudice against 
alleged persons or organizations engaged in alleged sub¬ 
versive activities as listed by the Attorney General? 

60. Would your employment by the Government make 
you influenced in any way to the Government’s side of the 
case as against the defendant? 


70 The Court: I will deny number 10. 

That is a matter of proof, the purpose of this as¬ 
sociation, so I will strike that question. 

Mr. Isserman: Which number was that? 

The Court: Number 11. 

57 is denied. 


74 The Court: I don’t think 35 is proper. 

Mr. Murray: I object to 35. 

Mr. Isserman: You are ruling out 35? 

The Court: That is right. 

i 

75 The Court: 47, 48 and 49 go out. 

50 goes out and 51 goes out. 

Mr. Isserman: 50 is out and 51? 

The Court: Yes, they are out. 

52 is out. 11,12,13, 14, and 15, are out. 

53 and 54—55 is out. How about 53 and 54? 

Mr. Isserman: 53 is based on 52. 

The Court: I understand that but 52 is out and 53 is in 
or I will put it out. I will change it if you want. 

Have you read the Attorney General’s list? 

Mr. Isserman: From what? 

The Court: The loyalty check. Have you read—you say 
this is on the list, this organization? 

Mr. Isserman: Yes, sir. 

The Court: We will change it. 55 is out. 






57 is out. 56 would be putting in fear. 56 is out. 

58 is out and 59 is out, and 60 remains. 


76 Mr. Isserman: May I state for the record that the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., of which the defendant is executive director, was 
named by the Attorney General on the list of alleged sub¬ 
versive organizations. 

The Court: I am going to ask them that question, if 
they know who is on the list. If they haven’t read the list, 
they don’t know. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like it indicated. 

The Court: No, I am not going to make any reference. 

Mr. Isserman: We would like to indicate this for the 
record, and I state the list was to be used in connection with 
the loyalty check of employees under Presidential Execu¬ 
tive Order. 

The Court: Very well. 


Mr. Isserman: We ask the questions addressed to gov¬ 
ernment workers be addressed to them outside of the 
77 presence of the other jurors. 

The Court: No, I will not do that. 

Mr. Isserman: May I explain the reason? 

The Court: Yes. 

Mr. Isserman: The reason is we have to question the 
Government workers of their knowledge of the existence of 
the list and by asking questions of them. 

The Court: Only if they answer in the affirmative, that 
they have seen the list. 

Mr. Isserman: The question itself may suggest to some 
jurors the existence of a list, and I think that we should 
have the right to do that, and we have considered the prob¬ 
lem very carefully, and we feel— 

The Court (interposing): I will ask the whole panel 
whether they have seen that list. 
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Mr. Isserman: We prefer that question not to be asked 
that way. 

The Court: I will do one of two things: I will ask the 
entire panel about that list or ask the Government em¬ 
ployee about this list, and I am not going to separate these 
jurors and question them piecemeal. You can do which¬ 
ever way you want. 

Mr. Isserman: May we confer on that for a moment, be¬ 
cause may want to withdraw the question. 

78 The Court: Certainly. 

Mr. Isserman: In view of the Court’s ruling, we 
prefer that question 52 be not asked of any jurors. 

The Court: You mean 53, about the Attorney General’s 
list! 

Mr. Isserman: Yes; 53. 

The Court: All right. 54 automatically comes out. 

Mr. Isserman: That is right; 54. We are in the same 
position on question 54. 


86 The Court: Counsel for the defense have re¬ 
quested certain questions be asked of the prospective 
panel, which the Court has granted, and I will ask those 
questions. 


87 The Court: Is any member of the panel opposed 
to cooperation or friendship between the United 

States and the Soviet Union? 

Juror Courier: As an economist, I believe it is 

88 impossible. 


90 The Court: The following questions are for those 
on the panel who have indicated that they are em¬ 
ployees of the United States Government. 

Mr. Hill, in what department are you employed? 

Juror Hill. Internal Revenue. 
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91 The Court: Mr. Courter, where are you em¬ 
ployed? 

Juror Courter: With the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. 

• ••••••*•« 

The Court: Mr. James? 

Juror James: Bolling Field, D. C. 

• ••••••••• 

92 The Court: Mr. Jackson? 

Juror Jackson: National Gallery of Art; been 
there eight years. 


94 The Court: 

• • • • 

Pick the jury. 


The Deputy Clerk: Jurors please answer as your names 
are called and take your places in the jury box. 


95 The Deputy Clerk: Anson Courter. 
The Deputy Marshal: Two. 


The Deputy Clerk: Clarence Hill. 
The Deputy Marshal: Number six. 


The Deputy Clerk: Willie Jackson. 
The Deputy Marshal: Number eight. 
The Deputy Clerk. David James. 
The Deputy Marshal: Number nine. 


97 Mr. Isserman: The second challenge for cause we 
are about to make is Juror No. 2. 
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The Court: Why for cause, because he says in his opin¬ 
ion as an economist there can’t be friendly relations be¬ 
tween the United States and Russia? 

Mr. Isserman: If Your Honor doesn’t allow it for cause, 
I would like to question him further. 

The Court: What is the further question? 


98 Mr. Isserman: I would like to ask him whether 
because of his expressed view he harbors any preju¬ 
dice against an organization which works for American- 
Soviet friendship. 

The Court: Suppose he says yes, what? 

Mr. Isserman: We would then ask he be removed for 
cause on that ground. Your Honor will not grant that, that 
I question also whether he isn’t prejudiced against any 
such organization, and a series of further questions that 
suggest themselves, depending on his answer? 


100 The Court: • • • 

Your other challenge for cause is Juror No. 2, Mr. 

Courter. 

Mr. Murray: The one who said cooperation between the 
governments was impossible? 

The Court: Yes, he is an economist, and he thought it 
would be—that challenge for cause is denied. 

Mr. Murray: There was a request for a further 

101 question to him. 

The Court: I will grant the further question. 

*••••••••• 

Mr. Isserman: May we have the opportunity to prepare 
some additional questions on both Juror 2 and 12? 

The Court: No, I am not going to have—you can ask 
them right now, through me. What are they? No. 2, you 
have told me that. . 

Mr. Isserman: There may be some other questions, de¬ 
pending on his answer. If Your Honor wants me, I can 
extemporaneously note a number of questions. 
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The Court: I am not going to use up a number of ques¬ 
tions. I am getting a jury this afternoon in this matter. 

Mr. Isserman: The man has indicated. 

The Court.: I am not going into this question of some¬ 
body heard a broadcast about Soviet Russia, or because a 
person doesn’t believe, because of his economic views— 

Mr. Isserman: What we would like to do is pursue that 
further to see whether his economic views will affect this 
particular situation. 

The Court: I will allow that 

Mr. Courter, is it? 

Mr. Courter: Yes. 

The Court: Juror No. 2, you answered Question No. 27 
in your opinion as an economist— 

102 Mr. Courter: Yes. 

The Court: —friendship between the Soviet and 
the United States is impossible. 

Mr. Courter: May I state that I am simply stating that 
over a long period of time the ultimate consequence of the 
economics of Engels and Marx would lead to the necessity 
of any country holding those views subjugating the United 
States or any other political division. 

The Court: My question to you is because of your opin¬ 
ion based upon it as an economist that would be impossible, 
would that prejudice you against this defendant here? 

Mr. Courter: I don’t think so. I have equally strong 
opinions about some members of the Un-American Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Courter: Which I could disassociate myself from. 

Mr. Isserman: What was the last? 

The Court: He has just as many strong opinions about 
members of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


108 The Court: Have you any peremptory challenges? 


/ 
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Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, the defense asks that 
Juror No. 10 be excused. 

109 The Court: Mr. Jessen, you are excused. 

• ••••••••• 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, may we have Juror 
No. 1 excused. 

The Deputy Clerk: Della Lowe, Juror No. 1, you are 
excused from serving on this panel. 

• ••••••••• 

110 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, may Juror 
No. 12 be excused? 

The Court: Very well. 

The Deputy Clerk: Rafael Nieves, Juror No. 12, you are 
excused from serving on this panel. 


John W. Carrington was called as a witness on behalf of 
the United States: 

(Minority clerk of House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities) 

122 Mr. Murray: Your Honor, I am prepared to offer 
it. I understand counsel have objections to make. 

I do now offer in evidence Government’s Exhibit No. 3. 

Mr. Horsky: May I ask one or two preliminary ques¬ 
tions before stating the objection? 

Mr. Carrington, is that a record from the files of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horsky: By whose authority did you get it from 
the files? 

The Witness: This was— 

Mr. Murray: Just a moment. I object to that question. 
I don’t think it is relevant in connection with the identifica¬ 
tion of an exhibit. 

123 The Court: I will sustain the objection. 

Mr. Horsky: I object to the admission in evidence 
of this exhibit on two grounds, Your Honor. 
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First, that it is unauthorized—that it isn’t the authorized 
production here in court of the document of the committee 
according to the rules as we have been told they apply. 

Second, we object to it on the ground it is an invalid re¬ 
quest upon this defendant. 

We will have evidence to introduce on that subject in 
accordance with the instructions of Mr. Justice Holtzoff. 
I don’t wish to introduce that evidence now unless Your 
Honor would care to have that done at this time. So long 

A 

as my objection to it on that ground is preserved, I don’t 
object to the introduction. 

The Court: It may be admitted and your objection is 
preserved. 

i 

127 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Carrington, from the group of papers you have 
just brought into court, I have taken these which I now 
show to you which are marked Government’s Exhibits 4 to 
10, inclusive, and ask you whether they are from the files of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives ? A. Yes, sir, they are. 


128 Mr. Murray: Your Honor, the papers which I 
have had identified are, as far as I know, the only 
ones which the Government proposes to make use of, but 
the witness has produced this envelope containing other 
papers, and if the defendant may want to make use of 
them, I shall now ask the witness this general question. 


129 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Carrington, all the papers which were contained in 
this manila envelope which has just been marked Govern¬ 
ment’s Exhibit 11 were from the files of the committee? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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135 Q. You have been shown, Mr. Carrington, Govern¬ 
ment's Exhibits 4 to 10, which have been marked for 

identification and I believe your testimony was that they 
were taken from the committee files? A. That is correct. 
Q. Now, you took them from committee files at whose 
instructions, can you tell us? A. From the chairman. 

136 Q. And who was the chairman of the commit¬ 
tee? A. John S. Wood, Congressman John S’. Wood. 

John S. Wood was called as a witness on behalf of the 
United States. 

139 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Wood, your full name is John S. Wood? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are Member of Congress from what State, 
sir? A. Georgia. 

140 Q. How long have you been a member of Congress, 
Congressman Wood? A. Altogether? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Seven and a fraction years. 

Q. Are you a member now of the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities of the House of Bepresentatives? A. I am. 

Q. And were you chairman of that committee at one 
time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What period, sir? A. From July, 1945, until January 
1,1947. 


142 Q. Bid you conduct the hearing at which Mr. Mar- 
ford appeared? A. I did. I participated in it. The 
chief counsel did some of the questioning, and some other 
members of the committee did some, but I was the chief 
interrogator. 

Q. Bid you conduct the hearing, did you preside? A. I 
did. 

Q. By the way, do you recognize Mr. Morford in court 
here? A. Yes, sir, I believe that is him, right over there. 

• ••••••••• 
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143 Mr. Isserman: Indicating the defendant. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Wood, did Mr. Morford appear—produce the 
records called for in that subpoena ? A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you whether Mr. Morford at any time 
claimed that there were no such records ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or that he was not the custodian of the records? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you, sir, in the hearing at which he appeared, 
and, by the way, was there only one hearing at which he did 
appear? A. It is my recollection he was only before the 
committee one time. 

Q. At that hearing do you recall a question being asked 
about the Publications Committee of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship? A. I didn’t get the ques¬ 
tion, sir. 

Q. Do you recall a question being asked Mr. Morford as 
to who were the members of the so-called Publications Com¬ 
mittee of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship? A. Yes, sir. 

144 Q. Who put the question, do you remember? 
A. I don’t recall who initially put it. I know I asked 

him about it at some length. 

Q. Did Mr. Morford ever that question? A. Declined to 
answer it. 

Mr. Murray: That is the end of the direct examina¬ 
tion. 


148 Q. Do you know whether you instructed Mr. Car¬ 
rington to produce the transcript of that hearing in 
court this morning? A. I had no such authority, sir. I did 
not because I had no such authority. I am no longer the 
chairman and beside that, as I understand it, it takes a reso¬ 
lution passed by the Congress itself to produce records that 
belong to the Congress. In any event, I haven’t been ap- 
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proached about it, and if I had, I wouldn’t have assumed 
any responsibility, because I am not any longer the chair¬ 
man. 

Q. Mr. Wood, didn’t you give Mr. Carrington permis¬ 
sion to take certain documents out of the files and 
bring them to court this morning! 

149 Mr. Murray: Don’t answer that, Mr. Wood. I 
object to that along the same lines. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Mr. Isserman: Unless, if the Court please— 

The Court: The objection has been made. The Court 
has ruled. Proceed with the next question. 

Mr. Isserman: In the future, may counsel have an op¬ 
portunity to state the ground of questions? 

The Court: It all depends on what the objection is. If 
I care to hear the objection, I will hear it. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Is it your testimony, Mr. Wood, you did not consult 
with Mr. Carrington about bringing records into this court¬ 
room this morning? 

Mr. Murray: I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time— 

The Court: All I know is the records are here. They are 
here before the Court, and some of them have been identi¬ 
fied. I have sustained the objection and we won’t go into 
that any more. 

Mr. Isserman: I will respect Your Honor’s ruling, of 
course. If the Court please, I would like a short recess to 
examine Government’s Exhibit No. 11 for identifi- 

150 cation which contains a number of documents, to see 
whether or not the transcript which the witness has 

described is in that exhibit? 

The Court: Very well. You say you want to look at it, 
did you say now? 

Mr. Isserman: Yes. 
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The Court: How long will it take? 

Mr. Isserman: About five minutes. 

Mr. Murray: I can tell him it isn’t in there. I have got 
it right here. 

Mr. Isserman: That saves the examination. 

Mr. Murray: Counsel has it by a bill of particulars. 
They have a copy of the entire transcript by a bill of par¬ 
ticulars. 

Mr. Isserman: We have a transcript of part of the testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr. Murray: I think it is practically everything. You 
can have this if you want it. 

Mr. Isserman: May I have it? Thank you. 

Mr. Murray: That was given to me, if the Court please, 
I should say in explanation, before any question came up as 
was caused by the subpoena that has heretofore been 
argued. 

Mr. Isserman: Mr. Murray has just handed me a tran¬ 
script which is entitled House of Representatives, Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities, Washington, D. C., 
151 Wednesday, March 6 and Thursday, March 7, 1946. 

I would like to ask Mr. Murray at this time and per¬ 
haps in order to save time whether he would object to this 
transcript going into evidence. 

Mr. Murray: No, if it is offered in evidence, I don’t ob¬ 
ject to it. 

The Court: Very well. 

155 The Court: Do you want to excuse the jury? 

Mr. Murray: Yes, we are ready now to go into 
the pertinency. 

The Court: You may be excused. 

(Thereupon the jury retired from the courtroom.) 


Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, in the recess period 
it was ascertained that Government’s Exhibit No. 12 for 
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identification was in fact part of Defendants Exhibit No. 
2. The Government is willing to consent that Exhibit No. 
12 be offered in evidence and be considered to be part of 
Exhibit 2 for all purposes. 

156 Further Direct Examination 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Congressman Wood, at this hearing out of the pres¬ 
ence of the jury I am about to ask you about certain infor¬ 
mation which to your knowledge was in the possession of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities before this de¬ 
fendant Mr. Morford was summoned to produce records 
and to testify before the Committee. 

What part of the entire information which the commit¬ 
tee had was in the possesion of it, or was all of it in the pos¬ 
session of the committee before Mr. Morford was sent for? 
A. You mean pertaining to the organization? 

Q. Pertaining to the organization, the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. A. If there has been any 
evidence or documents brought into the committee’s hands 
since Mr. Morford was subpoenaed, I know nothing of it. 
All the information that I have seen here was in the posses¬ 
sion of the committee prior to the time he appeared before 
the committee. 

D. Do you remember that part of the documentary evi¬ 
dence in the possession of the committee here, these issues 
of the paper called The Reporter, which I am now showing 
you, Exhibits 4 to 10, inclusive—I mean 4 to 9? A. 4 

157 to 9? 

Q. 4 to 9, inclusive. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I have here a separate publication, it might be 
called a leaflet, Exhibit 10, was that also in the possession? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of the committee? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. I now show you Government’s Exhibit 12. That is 
already in evidence. That is in evidence as a part of De¬ 
fendant’s Exhibit 2. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember that that exhibit was in the posses¬ 
sion of the committee, too, before Mr. Morford appeared? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray: May I now hand to the Court exhibits 4 to 
10, inclusive, and exhibit 12? I think they have all been 
seen by defendant’s counsel. 

Mr. Horsky: Are you offering them in evidence ? 

Mr. Murray: I am going to offer them. 

Mr. Horsky: I would like to object, Your Honor, at more 
length than I did when the jury was here. I didn’t want 
to do it in their presence. 

It seems to me it is clearly a denial of due process to per¬ 
mit the prosecution in this case to introduce in evi- 
158 dence those selected portions of the records before 
the committee which it chooses to adduce, and to deny 
us—and when we are in fact denied the right to produce 
other portions which may also go to the question of reason¬ 
able belief or pertinency, or the fact as to the nature of this 
organization. I can ask the Court to take judicial notice of 
the subpoena which we served on the Clerk of the House, 
which is pending before the House without favorable ac¬ 
tion, and we have been informed by Mr. Murray, as I am 
sure he will agree, that the witnesses upon whom we served 
subpoenas, including the chairman of this committee, and 
the clerk of this committee, have been instructed not to 
bring any documents into court. 

These records here are apparently brought here without 
the necessity for a resolution by the House, and it seems to 
me unless Your Honor is prepared to rule that we are also 
entitled to secure eveidence which may help us to disprove, 
or at least will help us to elaborate the question which is 
now before you— 

The Court: (interposing): Have you seen these? 

Mr. Horsky: I have seen those, yes, sir. 
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The Court: You are objecting to them? 

Mr. Horsky: I am objecting to them. 

The Court: Your objection is overruled. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Wood, the papers that you have looked at, 

159 Exhibits 4 to 9, inclusive, consisting of various issues 
of the publication known as The Reporter, who sup¬ 
plied those to the committee? A. Those copies of the The 
Reporter were supplied to the committee by one of our in¬ 
vestigators, Mr. Russell, or by Mr. Corliss Lamont, and I 
am not sure which. 

Q. Are they publications of the National Council? 
A. That is right. 

Q. And were they admitted to be such by Mr. Morford? 
A. That is right. 

Q. When he testified? A. That is right. 

Q. And now the Exhibit 10, that pamphlet? A. I am sure 
Mr. Morford brought that himself when he appeared before 
the committee prior to the time—I mean Mr. Lamont 
brought it himself when he appeared before the committee 
prior to the time Mr. Morford came. 

Q. Mr. Lamont was chairman or head of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, as you understood? 
A. Yes, sir, at least that is what he said he was; yes, sir. 

Q. As to the final of the group of exhibits shown you, 
which was a report of the National Information Bureau, I 
belive it was, what was the nature of that organiza- 

160 tion, the National Information Bureau? A. Well, I 
can only say what I am told, because I have never 

been to it, but I understand it is an organization main¬ 
tained by the charities of the City of New York for the pur¬ 
pose of disseminating information as to the nature and 
character of people who collect funds for public use, people 
or organizations. 

Q. Now, the issues of The Reporter, Exhibits 4 to 9, in¬ 
clusive, have certain portions underlined, some in blue pen- 
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cil, some in red, I believe. Do you know who did that? A. 
My information is Mr. Russell did that, our investigator, 
when he was making the report on it. 

Q. Did Mr. Russell digest those publications? A. Yes. 

Q. And bring them to your attention? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were these publications and portions of them dis¬ 
cussed by the committee, to your knowledge? A. Were 
they discussed by the committee? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was the digest of them obtained by the commit¬ 
tee before Mr. Morford appeared? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Congressman Wood, did the committee have in- 

161 formation as to this organization’s status as a fund¬ 
collecting organization with the Treasury Depart- 

i ment in relation to taxes? A. Yes. 

Q. And— A. (Interposing) We ascertained they were 
one of quite a large number of organizations that had ap¬ 
plied for and obtained a certificate from the Treasury De¬ 
partment which authorized the contributors, financial con¬ 
tributors, to it to deduct their contributions from their in¬ 
come tax returns. 

• ••••••••• 

162 Q. Congressman Wood, from the documents which 
have been shown you, Government’s Exhibits 4 to 9, 

inclusive, Government’s Exhibit 10, and the report of the 
Information .Bureau, which is part of Defendant’s Exhibit 
2,1 will ask you whether before Mr. Morford was summoned 
and appeared, whether the committee knew that the Nation¬ 
al Council of American-Soviet Friendship stated one of its 
purposes to be to take specific action against anti-Soviet 
propaganda? A. Yes, sir, and it was further discussed 
in the testimony after Mr. Morford appeared, whil he was 
present. 

Q. Are you able to state whether <the committee, in view 
of the publications that I have referred to, and I am 

163 confining my questions to those, whether by reason of 
those publications and the information as to the 
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status of the organization with the Treasury Department, 
the committee to your knowledge entertained the belief 
that this organization was one which the committee under 
its resolution was authorized to investigate. 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that question, if the Court 
please, on the ground that the committee as an entity could 
only have a belief as appeared in a formal action of the com¬ 
mittee. If the question is directed to the committee mem¬ 
bers, then I believe it should be confined to Judge Wood 
alone, Congressman Wood alone. 

The Court: Did you have that belief, Congressman? 

The Witness: I certainly did, sir. 

The Court: Did you discuss that with other members of 
this committee? 

The Witness: Certainly. 

The Court: Did they so express to you? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that, if your Honor please, on 
the ground that is hearsay. 


165 The Court: Insofar as you, yourself, were con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Wood, after you examined the material 

that had been presented to the committee, it was your opin¬ 
ion, you had formed your own opinion, hadn’t you? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The Court: Without taking into account what the 
opinions of other members of the committee were. Did you 
discuss that with other members of the committee? 

0 The Witness: I did. 

The Court: And as a result of that, the subpoena was 
issued to the defendant to bring certain matters to 

166 the committee? 

The Witness.: That is right. 

The Court: All right. I will sustain the defense insofar 
as Judge Wood giving what other members of the com¬ 
mittee felt. 
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By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Judge Wood, I will ask you, did—you have stated you 
authorized the issuance of this subpoena and directed Mr. 
Carrington to serve it. I will ask you whether that was 
done after you had discussed the publications that have 
been asked about this morning with the other members of 
the committee? A. Oh, yes. 

• • • . • • • * • • • • 

168 Q. Congressman Wood, you have stated that you 
had an opinion and stated it in committee meeting? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did other members of the committee have opinions 
which they stated? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it after such hearings and such expression of 
opinion that efforts were made to obtain the records of this 
particular organization? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your answer is “yes?” A. Yes, sir. 


173 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Congressman Wood, the exhibit—may I have Ex- 
hibts 4 to 11, or 10, please ? 

I show you these exhibits, 4 to 10 inclusive, Congress¬ 
man, and ask you whether it is not true that when these ex¬ 
hibits were furnished to the committee by Corliss Lamont, 
Chairman of the Council for American-Soviet Friendship, 
that additional and other documents were furnished at the 
same time? A. It is entirely possible. I know he furnished 
several, but I would not know. 1 

Q. Did you at any time prior to the time the sub- 

174 poena issued to Mr. Morford personally examine 
the material, other documentary material that Mr. 

Lamont submitted to the committee? A. Had prior to his 
subpoena examined the matter he submitted? No. 

Q. My question is prior to the appearance of Mr. Mor¬ 
ford. 
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By the Court: 

Q. After Corliss Lamont turned the material over to you, 
Judge, they want to know whether you examined it before 
you subpoenaed Mr. Morford? A. Oh, yes, sir. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, did you confine your examination to documents 
4 to 10 marked in this case, or examine all the documents 
that Mr. Lamont turned over to the committee? A. I did 
not personally read them all. One of our investigators made 
an analysis of the different ones that he thought the com¬ 
mittee should engage its attention with, and those I did ex¬ 
amine. 

Q. And that investigator was Mr. Russell, was he not? A. 
That is my recollection; yes, sir. 

Q. I show you in Defendant’s Exhibit No. 2, which is a 
transcript, a portion of it, entitled: Subject, National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., to John S. Wood, 
Chairman, attention Ernie Adamson, Chief Counsel, 
175 report of Louis J. Russell, investigator, which bears 
the following additional caption: Comprehensive 
report concerning publications issued by the National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and I ask you if 
that is the report to which you referred? A. I believe that 
this is the only written report that was prepared by Mr. 
Russell. That is the answer to the question. 

Q. Do you know when Mr. Russell completed this partic¬ 
ular report? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it was completed subse¬ 
quent to the hearing at which Mr. Lamont appeared on 
February 6,1946? A. Subsequent to Mr. Lamont’s appear¬ 
ance? 

Q. Yes. A. That would be purely an opinion, and I would 
not be positive. • My opinion is that it was. 

Q. I call your attention to the fact that the Russell re¬ 
port, the first page thereof — A. (Interposing) It doesn’t 
seem to bear a date. 
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Q. No, I don’t believe it does. I call your attention that 
the writing in the first sentence states the following: As 
stated in a previous report, the publication entitled The Re¬ 
porter issued by the Organization, and it goes on with 

176 a description, and I ask you whether you have any 
knowledge of the previous report which is mentioned 

in that Russell report? A. Yes, sir. Soon after I became 
chairman of this committee, this organization was brought 
to my attention by Mr. Russell and by Mr. Adamson, and an 
investigation was made with respect to whether or not it 
was one of the organizations that had applied for and ob¬ 
tained an exemption certificate from the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, and then additional information came to the commit¬ 
tee from time to time from different sources, through in¬ 
vestigators, and through the medium of some of their publi¬ 
cations, and it was at such time we determined that the or¬ 
ganization came within the purview of our duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities for investigation, and that is when the matter 
was brought to the attention of the full committee. 

Q. Now, I ask you whether or not the committee has 
in its files the previous report referred to in that Russell 
report? A. I don’t know that they have. I don’t know even 
that that report was ever in writing. It may have been. If 
it was in writing, of course it is in the files, but whether or 
not it is in writing, I don’t know. 

Q. The suggestion in the language of the Russell report 
seems to indicate it is in writing? A. Yes. That 

177 might have been a report orally made to Mr. Adam¬ 
son, our chief counsel. He may have indicated a re¬ 
port to be made, but made orally. I don’t know and I just 
would not say. 

As far as I recall, this is the only written report that I 
have ever examined by Mr. Russell. 

Q. I call your attention to page 925 of Exhibit 2, De¬ 
fendant’s Exhibit 2, which reads as follows: By Mr. Adam¬ 
son: Now, I would like to put into the record a memoran¬ 
dum which I told you gentlemen would be prepared, and we 
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have spent many hours on this. We have had a previous re¬ 
port which was not complete or thorough enough, so I am 
not going to put the entire memorandum in. 

I take it that he meant that he was going to put the entire 
memorandum in because it is in. 

Does that refresh your recollection, that which I read, and 
call your attention to the fact that there was a previous 
written report? A. It is entirely possible there was, but I 
have no recollection of having seen it. 

Q. As a member of the committee, and former chairman, 
do you have access to that previous report, if it is in the 
committee files? A. Do I have access now? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Yes, sir. I can see it. 

178 Mr. Isserman: With the Court’s permission, I 
would like to ask the witness to ascertain whether 

there is such a previous report in the file. 

The Witness: In writing? 

Mr. Isserman: If there is a previous written report. 

The Court: I am not going to compel the witness to do 
that. He may if he wants to, but I am not going to make 
him do that. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please— 

The Witness: (Interposing) In that connection I might 
state, your Honor, that has happened on several occasions 
that investigators would make a personal report to the chief 
counsel or to the chairman, which never became a part of 
the committee records, and I judge in this instance from 
the language used by Mr. Adamson here that that was prob¬ 
ably what happened in this case—the report had been made 
by the investigator to Mr. Adamson, but it wasn’t complete 
and that is why it wasn’t turned over to the committee. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, we have subpoenaed 
all the material in the possession of the committee concern¬ 
ing the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., and there are several items in the subpoena which cover 
this report. 

We now would like the Court to direct the witness 

179 to produce it, a document to which he has access. 
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The Court: No, I won’t make any such direction 
at all. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to ask Mr. Murray at this 
time whether or not he knows if there has been a response 
to the subpoena we served on Mr. Stripling, Clerk of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and which we served 
on the Clerk of the House of Representatives, Mr. Andrews, 
which covered this report? 

Mr. Murray: I don’t know that the subpoena covers this 
report, and it is a defense subpoena and I don’t know what 
happened to the service. 

Mr. Isserman: I call your attention to item number— 

The Court: (Interposing) Do you know what is in the 
report? 

Mr. Isserman: I don’t, your Honor. 

The Court: Are you subpoenaing things you don’t know 
about? 

Mr. Isserman: We are subpoenaing the report because 
it is a report on this organization, and it was before this 
committee, and the committee considered it in taking action 
by that committee, and we say that the report forms no 
basis or no reasonable basis for the action that the com¬ 
mittee took, and this is true of the report, as well as other 
material in the possession of the committee, and under the 
ruling' in the Bar sky case, Judge Keech held that 
180 any material in the committee’s possession pertain¬ 
ing to the organization under charge, and which was 
therefore available to the committee, was admissible in evi¬ 
dence on the question of whether or not the members of 
the committee by the committee could have had a reasonable 
belief, based upon factual matter, to justify an investiga¬ 
tion. 

The Court: Did you get it? 

Mr. Isserman: I wasn’t in that case. I read the record 
of that case, and there was evidence introduced. I don’t 
know to what degree that matter was pursued or what was 
subpoenaed or not subpoenaed, but I have read the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Murray indicating that the material in their 
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possession was relevant, and I read the Judge’s ruling in 
that respect. 

The Court: Well, this was a preliminary report that you 
are talking about, and the witness did not testify that they 
depended upon the first report because a complete report 
was submitted by Mr. Russell after he made the statement 
the first one didn’t contain sufficient information. 

I am not going into any prolonged discussion about this 
matter. The issue to me is very simple, and we are not go¬ 
ing on any fishing expedition. 

Mr. Isserman: This is not a fishing expedition. This 
report will show— 

181 The Court: (Interposing) How do you know what 
it will show? Are you going to tell me what it will 

show? 

Mr. Isserman: We can show you. 

The Court: What is in the report? 

Mr. Isserman: There are statements concerning our or¬ 
ganization which are based on activities of the committee 
which are wholly within the realm of the First Amendment 
and not subject to the scrutiny of this committee. 

The Court: What is before the Court now? 

Mr. Isserman: At this point I have asked the Court to 
take steps to enforce the subpoena which has been issued 
against Mr. Stripling, the clerk of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and against Mr. Andrews, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, covering the ma¬ 
terial concerning which we are questioning this witness. 
The Court: What steps do you expect this Court to take? 
Mr. Isserman: If the persons do not respond to the sub¬ 
poenas, we would suggest the Court issue an order to show 
cause. 

The Court: You mean arrest them? 

Mr. Isserman: I didn’t say that. I said an order to show 
cause or why the documents were not produced. 

The Court: That is denied. 

• •••*••••• 
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182 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, I call your attention to the Russell report, Judge 
Wood, and ask you whether the opinion which you say you 
had as to this organization being a proper one for investi¬ 
gation was based upon the Russell report? A. Not alto¬ 
gether. 

Q. What? A. Not altogether. 

183 Q. Was it based on the Russell report? 

The Court: He said: Not altogether. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I want to know if the Russell report was part of 
the material? A. You mean, this report? 

Q. Yes. A. That is in part embodied in this record? 

Q. Yes. A. Certainly it was considered. 

Q. Now, I call your attention to the fact that the report 
refers to a number of documents, other than Government 
Exhibits 4 to 10, inclusive. Would you examine the re¬ 
port and ascertain that fact? A. Where? 

Mr Murray: Before that question is answered, I would 
like to make a statement for the benefit of counsel and the 
Court, and the statement is this: That the Government is 
relying for its proof for reasonableness of the belief that 
the committee entertained solely on the documents referred 
to in the direct examination of Congressman Wood at this 
pertinency hearing. 

Mr. Isserman: We say, referring to the reliance of the 
Government, it is not what the Government relies on in 
this hearing, but what Congressman Wood relied 

184 on when he issued a subpoena. The has stated that 
among items he did rely on the Russell report. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Isserman: May we have an answer to that question? 

(Last question was read by the reporter.) 

The Witness: It seems to. 
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By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Can you tell us what document it referred to in the 
report, other than Exhibits 4 to 10? A. The first one seems 
to be a news letter that is issued by the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, which, of course, is not 
a committee document. It is a news letter. 

The next publication is entitled: Facts About our Soviet 
Ally Prepared for Schools. That is a propaganda pam¬ 
phlet, and on page 2 contains the statement that the Soviet 
Union had become in the last generation one of the world’s 
greatest producers of wealth. That is a pamphlet issued 
by the committee. 

The next one seems to be a bulletin of the Committee on 
Education. 

Q. In order to correct any misunderstanding, my question 
went to the documents mentioned by Mr. Russell in his re¬ 
port, which he analyzed, and these are documents of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, are they 
not? A. That is what I am reading. 

185 Q. Yes. A. I don’t understand that the bulletin 
of the Committee on Education is a pamphlet of this 
organization. 

Mr. Isserman: Well, we would ask a short recess to 
allow the witness to look through the Russell report so that 
he will be better prepared to answer. 

The Witness: I don’t think it will take me long to answer 
it. 

The next is the proceedings of the Congress,— 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. (Interposing) I would like to ask this question: Isn’t 
it a fact that Mr. Russell in his report states that he had 
examined a number of publications of the Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship? A. I am trying to find all 
those that you asked me about. 

The American Theater, a publication of-the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, that is one of 
those. 
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Q. How about the first one, the news letter, isn’t that a 
publication by the Council? A. Yes. 

Q. The second document, which is analyzed by Mr. Rus¬ 
sell, which is a document of the American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, that is not a part of Government Exhibits 4 

186 to 10? A. The publication entitled: Facts About 
our Soviet Ally Prepared for Schools. 

There is one on The Proceedings of the Conference on 
Education About the Soviet Union—no, the Bulletin of the 
Committee on Education. 

The fourth one is the proceedings of the Conference on 
Education About the Soviet Union. 

The fifth is the American Theater, a publication of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, and the 
sixth is the constitution of the U. S. S. R., distributed by 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

The seventh is a pamphlet entitled: Organized Labor in 
the Soviet Union. 

That seems to be all. 

No, the next one is a pamphlet entitled: The Case of 
the Sixteen Poles, distributed by the Council. 

The next one is a pamphlet entitled: Inside Liberated 
Poland. 

The next one is a pamphlet entitled: The Baltic Soviet 
Republics, and the pamphlet— 

Mr. Murray: (Interposing) May I interrupt? It may 
save time. I specified certain documents when Mr. Carring¬ 
ton was here as docnuments which the Government intended 
to refer to in its proof about pertinency. Mr. Carrington 
was just an identifying witness. 

187 At the same time I asked Mr. Carrington whether 
other papers and documents in an envelope 

which was handed to him were from the files of the commit¬ 
tee, and he said they were. 

Now, many of these, if not all of the remaining ones, are 
referred to in Mr. Russell’s report which the witness is 
now reading are contained in this envelope, and the pur- 
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pose was, in case it wasn’t made plain, and I repeat it, to 
make these available to the defense, if they want to offer 
these in evidence. I am just relying on those which I of¬ 
fered. 

Mr. Isserman: I didn’t understand the documents in 
Government Exhibit No. 11 for identification were avail¬ 
able to the defense, but being so, I would like now to offer in 
evidence the following documents, all mentioned in the 
Bussell report, which is part of Defendant’s Exhibit 2 and 
analyzed in that report. 

Mr. Murray: In other words, our position is that having 
offered some of the publications, they can offer the rest, 
if they wish. We don’t object. 

The Court: Very will 

188 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, Congressman Wood, you said in addition to the 
Russell report which formed the basis of the belief that 
you had concerning the Council, there was also a matter 
of tax exemption. You said, and I believe your testimony 
was, that you had ascertained that the organization had 
obtained tax exemption from the standpoint of contribu¬ 
tions made to it. 

Can you tell me when you got that information, approxi¬ 
mately? A. That was—my recollection is it was quite a 
while before we had Mr. Morford down. 

Q. Was it about the time you issued a report to Con¬ 
gress on the subject of tax-exempt organizations, includ¬ 
ing the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 

189 ship? A. It was prior to that time. 

Q. Can you fix the time by the year? Was it 1945 
or 1946? A. My recollection is it was in approximately ’45, 
sir. I know I directed Mr. Adamson to get for me a list 
of the fund-collecting organizations. 


190 Q. What other matters did you have in mind when 
you testified that you considered the Bussell report 
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item on tax exemption and other matters in connection with 
the Council in forming your opinion? A. Well, the in¬ 
formation here which was contained in the report and in the 
documents which were produced by Mr. Morford and Mr.— 
the president of the organization— 

Mr. Murray: (Interposing) Mr. Lamont? 

The Witness: Mr. Lamont. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

191 Q. Now, isn’t it a fact, Congressman Wood, that 
Mr. Lamont submitted to the committee at the time 

that he submitted the documents contained in the Russell 
report a great many documents upon which Mr. Russell 
did not report? A. That is entirely possible. I would not 
say. I know he submitted a lot of documents. 

Q. And you considered the documents he submitted, as 
well as the Russell report? A. No, I would not say I have 
read them, all the documents he submitted. 

Q. Did you read the documents which are mentioned in 
that Russell report, or did you rely on the Russell report, 
Congressman Wood? A. Many of them I did read after 
he made an analysis of them. 

Q. Can you tell me which you read? A. No, sir, I could 
not. 

Q. Can you tell me which you didn’t read? A. No, sir, 
I could not. I can tell you some I read. 

Q. Tell us the ones that you read. A. Yes, sir. I read 
this document that is marked Exhibit 10, and I read most, 
if not all of the exhibits here, from 4 to 9. 

Q. All right Now, did you read any others? A. Yes, 
I read some others. I spent quite a little time on 

192 them. 

Q. Did you read any which weren’t analyzed by 
Mr. Russell? A. I may have, but I would not say. 

Q. Do you recall on one occasion after Mr. Lamont had 
submitted a large amount of documents that he sent you an 
additional document by mail? Do you recall receiving such 
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a document? A. I am just not certain about that. I would 
not say that he didn’t. 

Q. I think I can refresh your recollection on that, Con¬ 
gressman. A. In other words, I cannot recall how I got 
all the information and the documents that I had. 

Q. You did have some correspondence with Mr. Lamont 
in the period of December ’45? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And March ’46? A. Yes, sir, I had a few letters from 
him. I had some requests for postponements of his ap¬ 
pearance, as I recall it. 

Q. And there were some other letters, were there not? A. 
I think I had two or three letters altogether. 

Q. I show you a mimeographed copy of a letter—I would 
like to have that marked for identification A and B 
193 of the same exhibit. 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I show you Defendant’s Exhibit 3-A for identifica¬ 
tion, which is a copy, a mimeographed copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Corliss Lamont, chairman of the National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, to all members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, dated Febru¬ 
ary 8, 1946, and ask you if you received an original letter 
of that kind from Mr. Lamont? A. Well, I could not say 
that I received it, or that I didn’t. I got several communi¬ 
cations from him. Possibly this is one of them. I don’t 
just recall. 

Q. Normally, these communications would be in the files 
of the committee? A. Those that I got would not be. 

Q. That would be in your own files? A. If I kept them at 
all, they would be. 

Q. I will show you a pamphlet— A. (Interposing) I 
will qualify that. In one instance, I got a letter from Mr. 
Lamont and in that letter he requested a postponement of 
his appearance, and I presented that to the committee. 
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Q. I show you Exhibit 3-B for identification, which 
194 . is a pamphlet published by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship entitled: U. S. A., 

U. S. S. R., Allies for Peace, and under that appears the 
names of the Very Reverend Hewlitt Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, Undersecretary of State Dean Acheson, Nikolai 

V. Novikov, Joseph E. Davies, Corliss Lamont, and Paul 
Robeson, and I ask you if you did not receive from Mr. 
Lamont a copy of that pamphlet! A. Well, I would have 
to make the same reply I did with reference to the letter. 
I cannot say that I did or didn’t. 

Q. Is there any way you have of checking your files or 
your recollection as to whether you received this pam¬ 
phlet? 

• Mr. Murray: May I say, your Honor, that if counsel 
represents that that letter was sent and the pamphlet he 
has in mind, as to the authenticity of it and the fact that it 
was sent and received by the committee— 

The Court: (Interposing) Very well 
Mr. Isserman: We repeat that it was sent to all mem¬ 
bers of the committee, and the pamphlet was enclosed. 
Mr. Murray: We offer no objection. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to offer 3-A and B. 

Mr. Murray: We might question the relevancy of it in 
argument, hut we do not object to it. 


195 Mr. Isserman: May I have 3-B? 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Congressman Wood, will you tell us whether or not 
prior to the issuance of the subpoena against the defendant 
in this case you considered the material in the publication 
which is- Defendant’s Exhibit 3-B? A. I am not sure 
whether I did or not. May I see the subpoena that I is¬ 
sued, please? 
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Mr. Murray: I am handing the witness Government Ex¬ 
hibit No. 3. 

The Witness: I would not say so. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. You didn’t consider the matter in that pamphlet? A. 
I would not say. 

Q. You don’t know whether you did or not? A. No, sir. 
My personal opinion is that I saw this pamphlet after the 
subpoena was issued, but I would not say that as a fact 

Q. But you do have a recollection of seeing the pam¬ 
phlet? A. I think I have seen the pamphlet, yes, sir. 

Q. And the fact that the letter in which it was enclosed 
was dated February the 8th does not indicate to you that 
you may have received it on or about that time? A. It is 
possible. 

196 Q. You may have seen it on or about February the 
8th? A. I could have. I know I have no recollection 
of having seen it prior to the issuance of the subpoena. 

Mr. Murray: You are asking him about the issuance of 
the subpoena. That is February the 6th. Did you intend 
to do that? 

Mr. Isserman: No, I had February the 20th in mind. 

Mr. Murray: February the 20th is the return date, and 
the actual date of appearance is March 6th. 

Mr. Isserman: That is my mistake. I will ask another 
question. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. At the time that Richard Morford appeared before 
the committee on March 6th, had you by that time received 
and read this pamphlet? A. I am still unable to tell you 
when I did receive it. I think my best recollection is that 
the pamphlet came into my hands after the hearings were 
all over. That is my recollection about it. 

Q. Do you have a recollection that you read it when you 
received it, without regard now to the specific time when 
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you did receive it? A. The chances are I didn’t. It is im¬ 
possible to read all the material that comes into my office. 

Q. Now, Congressman Wood, what other items 

197 did you consider, other than those mentioned thus 
far in forming a belief as to the nature of the activi¬ 
ties of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship? A. Outside of what I have detailed here? 

Q. Yes. A. I don’t recall any other documents that were 
before us. 

Q. Now, you say that the committee prior to March 6th 
had a number of discussions concerning the Council; is that 
true? A. I would not say they had a number, but I will say 
that it was drawing our attention on at least one or two 
occasions, because otherwise I would not have issued the 
subpoenas. 

Q. Well, in reference to these matters and when you say 
they were called to the attention of the committee on one 
or two occasions, isn’t it a fact that on such occasions there 
would be a transcript taken of the discussion or proceed¬ 
ings of the committee relative to these matters? A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any discussions or action 
was taken by the committee prior to March 6,1946, at which 
the Council was discussed? A. On which there were min¬ 
utes taken? 

Q. Yes. A. I would not say. 

198 Q. Would you say that there were no such? A. 
No, I would not say there was or was not. It wasn’t 

customary in the discussion of these matters by the com¬ 
mittee to have a transcript made unless there was a hear¬ 
ing. 

Q. Now, wasn’t there a discussion by the committee of 
which a transcript was taken when it was decided to issue 
the subpoena directing the Council to produce records in 
December ’45? A. I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Isserman: Will you read the question? 
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(Question read by the reporter.) 

The Witness: At the time the subpoena was issued? 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. At the time the first subpoena was issued by the com¬ 
mittee for the records of the Council, wasn’t that in De¬ 
cember? A. I doubt if it was. It is possible, but I doubt if 
it was, in view of the usual procedure. 

• ••••••••• 

200 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time, 
with the consent of the Government, I would like to 

offer into evidence a series of exhibits marked Defendant’s 
Exhibit 4 for identification through Defendant’s Ex- 

201 hibit 8 for inclusive, being publications of the coun¬ 
cil which are mentioned in the Russell report and 

analyzed therein. 

The Court: You want to offer them for identification? 
Mr. Isserman : I would like to offer them in evidence. 
The Court: Yery well. 

Mr. Isserman: They are taken from Government’s Ex¬ 
hibit 11 for identification. 

The Court: They are admitted, Defendant’s Exhibits 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8. 


Mr. Isserman: Government’s Exhibit No. 4 for identifi¬ 
cation contains all of the copies of the publication entitled 
Reporter which are mentioned in the Russell report and 
analyzed therein, with the exception of Defendant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 9 for identification. At this point in order to com¬ 
plete that aspect of the Russell report we offer Defendant’s 
Exhibit No. 9 in evidence. 

Mr. Murray: No objection. 

The Court: Very well, admitted. 
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202 The Court: Let me ask you something; do you 
want me to read—do you expect me to read the whole 

of this, or are there parts of this which you can point 
out to the Court? 

Mr. Isserman: I believe there will be parts we can point 
out to the Court and, as a matter of fact, we intend to call 
at least one expert who will comment on these analyzed 
documents, and who, in turn, has analyzed the Bussell re¬ 
port, so there will be sections called to Your Honor’s atten¬ 
tion, just as the Government has marked certain sections. 

.The Court: Very well. 

203 Mr. Isserman: The Bussell report has had an¬ 
alyzed— 

The Court: Did you put that in? 

Mr. Isserman: Yes, that is in evidence in Defendant’s 
Exhibit No. 2. 

If the Court please, that report mentions and analyzes 
documents in addition to those already offered in evidence 
and which were not in Government’s Exhibit No. 11 for 
identification, but they are mentioned by name and subject 
matter, and we have those documents which we would like 
now to offer as supplementing the Bussell report and com¬ 
pleting the material upon which it was based. 

The Court: This is what the committee had also? 

Mr. Isserman: This is what the committee had also, but 
the specific copies come out of our files and not out of the 
files which the Court had before it from the committee. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Murray: There is no objection to this latest offer. 


Mr. Isserman: *• * • At this time, Your Honor, we offer 
Exhibits 10 to 15 for identification, which are publications 
of the council mentioned in the Bussell report and 
204 taken from the defense files. On the exhibits there 
are certain pencil notations. We are offering the ex¬ 
hibits without the notations, with the consent of Govern* 
ment counsel 
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Mr. Murray: No objection. 
The Court: Admitted. 


Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, there is in evidence 
now all of the publications of the council mentioned and 
analyzed in the Russell report with the exception of one 
item which is mentioned on page 17 of that report, which 
is entitled News Letter issued by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. We have thus far been un¬ 
able to find a copy of that news letter in our files and we 
would like to ask whether or not the committee would not 
check to see if that last remaining document mentioned in 
the Russell report is perhaps up there in the committee file, 
and we ask that without regard to the subpoena— 

The Court: News letter by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, do you know when? 

Mr. Isserman: The first letter says the issue of this pub¬ 
lication for September, 1943. 

The Court: September, 1943? 

205 Mr. Isserman: That is correct It was submitted 
to the committee. It was analyzed by Mr. Russell, 
but we can’t find the copy. 

Mr. Murray: I believe that is in line with the publica¬ 
tions of the council which have already been offered, and 
I will ask Mr. Carrington to produce it; I believe it is in 
line with those already produced. 

The Court: Very well. 

Thereupon John S. Wood a witness heretofore called 
on behalf of the Government, being recalled for further ex¬ 
amination, resumed the stand and out of the presence of 
the jury testified as follows: 

Cross Examination (Continued) 


208 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, I show you Defendant’s Exhibit 16 for identifi¬ 
cation, particularly the first portion thereof which deals 
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with the testimony of Mr. Lamont, and ask you if yon can 
recollect generally that that was his testimony on that oc¬ 
casion, which is February 6, 1946? A. That is the date it 
bears, yes, sir. 


210 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q> Isn’t it a fact, Congressman Wood, that Mr. Lamont 
was questioned by members of the committee on February 
6,1946, when you were acting as chairman, concerning vari¬ 
ous activities of the council? A. Yes, sir, he was asked 
some questions about it. Q. And he answered questions 
concerning activities of the council, did he not? A. Very 
few, and none that impressed me as shedding any light on 
the question we were endeavoring to elicit, except that he 
was custodian of the records. 

Q. In other words, you did not consider any of the an- 
sewers—let me put it this way: 

You did consider the answers of Mr. Lamont but you did 
not consider that they were of any value in making your 
determination? A. The answers Mr. Lamont gave, so far 
as I was concerned, had no influence on me in connection 
with the subpoena to Mr. Morford except the information 
he gave with respect to him having custody of the records. 


213 Q. Judge Wood, can you tell us at this time 
whether the material which Mr. Lamont submitted to 
the committee on January 23, 1946, contained publications 
other than those mentioned in the Russell report? A. Jan¬ 
uary 23? 

Q. Yes. A. Was that the first meeting? 

Q. That was the first meeting when he came down. A. 
The first appearance? 

Q. Yes. A. It doesn’t have reference to this transcript? 

Q. No. A. He brought some publications, but whether 
or not all of them were mentioned in the Russell report I 
am unable to say. 
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Mr. Murray: Your Honor, may I state to the Court Mr. 
Isserman says that the defense has all the publications, the 
prior— 

214 The Court: That Mr. Lamont gave to the com¬ 
mittee at that time?' 

Mr. Murray: Yes, and he wants to offer them and, of 
course, I do not object. 

Mr. Lester: It is nearly all. There are two or three 
items which we do not have. 

Mr. Isserman: Nearly all. May we at this time, with 
the consent of the Government, mark as exhibits those we 
have ? 

The Court: Very well. 


The Court: • • • Now, as I understand, what is being 
marked now is Defendant’s Exhibit 17 through to the end, 
and those are articles and pamphlets which were left with 
the committee by Mr. Lamont when he testified in January 
at the first appearance? 

Mr. Isserman: With this correction, Your Honor, he 
appeared in January and left the documents, practically no 
testimony, but he did appear in response to the subpoena 
and left the documents there and, with some slight excep¬ 
tions, these are the complete number. 

215 The Court: Very well. 

(Pamphlets and documents were by the Court received 
in evidence and marked Defendant’s Exhibits 17 to 29, in¬ 
clusive.) 

Mr. Isserman: At this time, if the Court please, I would 
like to offer in evidence Defendant’s Exhibits 30 to 64, for 
identification as documents and publications of the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship submitted to 
the committee by Corliss Lamont, chairman, on or about 
January 23, 1946, it being all of the documents submitted 
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on that date with the exception of the few which we will 
indicate in a few minutes. 

Mr. Murray: No objection, if the Court please. 

(The documents and pamphlets previously marked for 
identification Defendant’s Exhibits 30 to 64, inclusive, 
were thereupon received in evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: Might I indicate to the Court that Ex¬ 
hibit 17 is a copy in the Yiddish language of the Soviet 
Constitution, an English copy of which is already marked 
as an exhibit. It is simply a translation of the con- 

216 stitution, and the exhibits are offered without the 
penciled notations which may be on some of them. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Isserman: With the Court’s permission, Mr. Lester 
will indicate the remaining exhibits the subject matter of 
which we do not have copies. 

Mr. Lester: As far as we know, the following are un¬ 
obtainable, “We will join hands with Russia,” * ‘Science 
bulletins numbers 3, 4, and 5,” and “News letters numbers 
2 and 3.” 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, in connection with 
the last named documents may we again ask the Govern¬ 
ment to see whether they are in the same framework of 
bringing material here? 

The Court: The last three that have just been named? 

Mr. Murray: Pardon? 

The Court: The last three? 

Mr. Murray: Yes, I will ask Mr. Carrington if there are 
others that have not been submitted so far. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, Judge Wood, when Mr. Lamont came before you 
he presented a statement to the committee, did he not, 
which was received by members of the committee? A. I 
believe so. I am not sure, but I think he did. I think 

217 he left a statement with the committee. 
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Q. Yes, and gave copies to all the committee members, 
isn’t that so? A. I beg pardon? 

Q. And gave copies to all committee members? A. I 
don’t recall that I got a copy, but I think he left a copy. 

• •*•**••** 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I show you Exhibit 65 for identification and ask you 
whether or not Mr. Lamont did not leave that statement 
with members of the committee on or about January 23, 
1946, when he appeared? A. I couldn’t possibly say whether 
he did or not. 

Q. This is addressed to “Mr. Chairman,” you don’t 
know whether it was left, or not? A. As I said, he left 
something at the speaker’s table. Whether that is it, I 
couldn’t say. 

Q. Did you read what he left? A. I read part of it, yes. 

Q. Could you, by looking at it now, tell us whether or not 
that is what he left? A. No, two years later? 

218 Q. But you do recall that he left something with 
you? A. Yes. 

Q. On February 6 when he appeared do you recall he 
again left a statement with the committee and the mem¬ 
bers? A. I was under the impression he only left one, 
possibly, but I wouldn’t say. 

Q. And you don’t know, again, whether this, addressed 
to “Mr. Chairman” was not also left with the chairman? 
A. Yes, but he was requested to do only one thing, that was 
to leave the books and records. 

Q. But we are now asking about the statement. A. Yes, 
but if he brought more than that one I don’t remember. 

Q. Do you recall if he listed the pamphlet and publica¬ 
tions he left with the committee? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Murray: I might say as to those last items we do not 
object to their admission on the ground of authenticity, or 
anything of that sort. 
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Mr. Isserman: We are prepared to prove the statement 
that Exhibit 65 was left by Mr. Lamont with members of 
the committee on January 23, and that Exhibit 66 was left 
by Mr. Lamont with members of the committee on Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1946, and to that exhibit was annexed a list of pub¬ 
lications which Mr. Lamont had submitted to the 
219 committee on January 23rd. 

I would like to offer these two statements at this 
time on the basis that they contain information and made 
information available to the committee, which would negate 
the possibility of the committee having a reasonable belief 
that the council was, in fact, subversive. 

The Court: Very well 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, Judge Wood, do you recall on the occasion of 
Mr. Morford’s appearance on March 6, 1946, which is the 
time you claim he did not offer or furnish the books and 
records of the organization, that he did leave a number of 
additional documents with the committee? 

The Court: The record is the best evidence on that, 
isn’t it? You just introduced it. 

The Witness: I don’t remember. He may have done so 
but I have no recollection. 

The Court: Following your exhibit, Mr. Isserman, Ex¬ 
hibit No. 2, which is the transcript of the testimony given 
before the committee, he testified: 

220 “I want to supply you with a record of the 
speeches that were made at the dinner occasion un¬ 
der the auspices of the National Council, February 21,1946, 
and in further corroboration of that event, in terms of the 
newspaper clippings that are the result of that occasion. 
Then this other material was offered to you for your exam¬ 
ination, and we hav a bulletin of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion that I want to place in your hands; the proceedings of 
the American-Soviet Building Conference of last spring¬ 
time, that I should like further to offer to the committee. 
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“Mr. Mundt: Is that all yon have? 

“Mr. Morford: That is additional material since this 
other material was offered to you.” 

Mr. Isserman: Yes. Now, if the Government does not 
object, we are prepared to offer so mnch of that material 
which either came out of Government Exhibit 11, or which 
we have in onr own files. 

The Court: This is the record of the speeches that were 
made at the dinner. 

Mr. Isserman: At a dinner of the council but, mind you, 
this is an investigation of alleged propaganda activities of 
the council and speeches made there. 

The Court: How many speeches? 

Mr. Isserman: There is a speech by Henry Wallace, Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce; 

221 One by Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, 
who was designated Ambassador to the Soviet 

Union. 

There is a speech by Corliss Lamont, as chairman of the 
council. 

There was an address by Honorable Oscar Lang, Polish 
Ambassador to the United States. 

An address by Reverend William Howard Melish, Asso¬ 
ciate Director, Church of the Holy Trinity. 

There was a speech by Major General Ilia N. Sarayev, 
Military Attache of the U.S.S.R., containing the text of a 
message from the Honorable Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Am¬ 
bassador to the United States. 

Texts of a message from Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 

Texts of a message from Senator Claude Pepper of 
speeches at that time. 

The Court: Are they all members of this council? 

Mr. Isserman: No, they are not members of the council. 

The Court: No, all those speeches made by non-members 
of the council are excluded. 

Mr. Isserman: I haven’t finished my offer. 


The Court: I have finished my ruling. I said any speech 
offered by non-members of the council at that dinner are 
excluded. 

Mr. Isserman: The persons directly connected with the 
council are Corliss Lamont, chairman— 

222 The Court: That may be admitted. 

Mr. Isserman. Reverend William Howard Melish. 

The Court: What is his connection with the council? 

Mr. Isserman: He is at present chairman. I assume at 
that time he was a member. 

The Court: I have no evidence that he was a member. 

Mr. Isserman: I will get Your Honor some statement in 
that connection in a moment. Reverend Melish was a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors of the council. 

The Court: Anyone else? 

Mr. Isserman: And Senator Claude Pepper was a spon¬ 
sor of the council. The council had a group of individuals 
connected with it known as sponsors. Senator Pepper was 
a sponsor. 

The Court: That is excluded. 

Mr. Isserman: Did Your Honor say that is excluded? 

The Court: Yes. 

Mr. Isserman: May we say for the record that the rea¬ 
son we offer the text of all these addresses, including those 
excluded, is to indicate the public propaganda activities 
carried on by the council at or about the time while it was 
subpoena by the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties, and which included the sponsorship of and the ar¬ 
rangement for the speeches and messages to which counsel 
has alluded, and all of which were delivered at a 

223 dinner, which was a dinner for the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, arranged by it, and 

the purpose of the offer is to show that these propaganda 
activities negated any possibility that the council was en¬ 
gaged in either un-American or subversive propaganda 
activities, and also that these addresses and messages were 
called to its attention and were available to the committee. 
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and known to the committee at the time that the committee 
at the time that the committee made their demand for the 
books and records of the organization. 


If the Court please, the exhibit contains messages, some 
of which were included and some not admitted, has not been 
marked. May that now be marked as Defendants Exhibit 
No. 67? 


224 Mr. Isserman: At this time, Your Honor, I would 
like to offer Exhibit 68, which is a publication of the 
council entitled “Proceedings, American Soviet Building 
Foreign Architects Committee of the National Council of 
the American-Soviet Friendship,” which was submitted 
by the defendant to the committee on March 6, 1946, and 
referred to in the transcript of that day’s hearings. 

Mr. Murray: No objection. 

The Court: Admitted. 

#••••••••• 

Mr. Isserman: At this time I would like to offer as De¬ 
fendant’s Exhibit 69 a bulletin of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- i 
ship, January-February, 1946, Volume 1, No. 3, which was j 
submitted by the defendant to the committee on March 6, ! 
1946. 

Mr. Murray: No objection, if the Court please. 

The Court: Admitted. 

• • • • • • • • • • 

226 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time I ; 

would like to offer in evidence Defendant’s Exhibit ; 
70 for Identification, consisting of four newspaper clip- j 
pings which were presented to the Committee by Richard ; 
Morford on March 6, 1946, and which came out of Govern¬ 
ment’s Exhibit 11 for Identification; in other words, out i 
of the possession of the Committee. 
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Mr. Murray: No objection, if the Court please. 

(Clippings previously marked Defendant’s 70 for Identi¬ 
fication was received in evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: At this time I would like to offer Exhibit 
71 for Identification, which is a statement by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, March, 1946, which was 
left by Mr. Morford and given to members of the Commit¬ 
tee at the time of his appearance, March 6, 1946. 

Mr. Murray: No objection. 

(Statement previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 71 
for Identification was received in evidence.) 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Congressman Wood, I believe it was your testimony 
that the fact of the tax exemption of the National Council 
had some bearing on your decision that the Council was 
within the scope of the investigation of this Corn- 
227 mittee; is that correct? A. Well, I imagine it did; 
yes, sir. 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Isn’t it true some time at the end of 1945 you in¬ 
structed Mr. Adamson, counsel for the Committee, to ob¬ 
tain a list of tax-exempt organizations? A. I think it was 
before the beginning of 1946, as I said this morning. 

Q. And such a list was in fact submitted to you? A. I 
am not sure a complete list was. We had—I think there 
was several thousand of them. I don’t think we got them 
alL 

Q. But a list was submitted to you on which the— A- 
(Interposing) I believe so. 

Q. The name of the Council? A. And several 
228 others. 
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Q. And was it that fact—I withdraw that question. 

Do you recall the first action taken by your Committee in 
respect to the National Council! 


The Witness: I don’t recall the date. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Did your Committee have employed by it in the win¬ 
ter of 1945 an investigator named Brewer, Mr. Roy Brewer, 
I believe? A. Fred Brewer. 

Q. Fred Brewer. I show you a letter dated November 
13, 1945, addressed by Ernie Adamson to Edward Smith, 
Director of the American-Soviet Council of Friendship, 
Inc., and ask you if that letter was sent under your direc¬ 
tion on or about the date it bears? A. If it was sent about 
the date it bears? 

Q. Yes. A. I would be unable to say that. It is signed 
by Mr. Adamson. Mr. Adamson discussed the matter with 
me prior to that time, and prior to Mr. Brewer’s having 
gone up there. 


229 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, with the con¬ 
sent of the Government, I am offering into evidence 
the letter I just referred to which is marked Defendant’s 
Exhibit No. 72 for Identification. 

Mr. Murray: No objection, if the Court please. 

Mr. Isserman: And may I substitute for the original a 
photostatic copy? 

Mr. Murray: Sure. 

(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 72 for 
Identification was received in evidence.) 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. You do recall a conversation, Congressman, that you 
had with Mr. Adamson and Mr. Brewer prior to Mr. Brew¬ 
er’s visit to the Council in November, 1945; is that correct? 
A. Not with Mr. Brewer. 
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Q. Did you have it with Mr. Adamson! A. Oh, yes. 

. Q. And what was that conversation? A. Well, Mr. 
Adamson had brought the subject up about this investiga¬ 
tion some time before that, and said that he had informa¬ 
tion this was a propaganda agency sponsoring the Com¬ 
munist line in this State—in this country, and that he un¬ 
derstood they had a tax-exempt certificate, and I told him 
to try to find out where they were getting the money 

230 from, ask them if they would let us see their books, 
and I assume that was the reason he sent Mr. Brewer 

up there. 

Q. At that time, when you had this discussion writh Mr. 
Adamson, did you ask him for any report in writing on the 
activities of the National Council? A. No, sir; I told him 
to try to find out where they were getting their money, see 
if they would let us see their books and records without 
having a subpoena. 

Q. Did you at that time ask Mr. Adamson on what in¬ 
formation he based his statement the organization was fol¬ 
lowing a Communist line, as you call it? A. I don’t recall 
at that particular date whether I did or not I rather 
doubt if I did. 

Q. You just accepted Mr. Adamson’s statement for that, 
didn’t you? A. Until it was determined whether or not 
they would let us volunteer to see their books and records"; 
yes. 

Q. Do you know whether or not after November 13,1945, 
that in fact Mr. Brewer did visit the National Council? A. 
Well, of course I couldn’t know that. I wasn’t along. I 
understood he did. 

*••••••••• 

231 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, by consent I 
am offering Defendant’s Exhibit No. 73 for Identifi¬ 
cation, in evidence, which is a carbon copy of a letter signed 
by Mr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the National Council, 
to Mr. Ernie Adamson, Chief Counsel of the Committee on 
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Un-American Activities, dated November 19, 1945. The 
original letter is in the possession of the Committee and is 
under subpoena, but counsel has consented to the copy 
going into evidence. - 
The Court: Very well 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Congressman Wood, did Mr. Adamson discuss with 
you the action to be taken in connection with the 
232 letter which is Exhibit 73? A. I don’t recall that he 
asked me about this specific letter. I know he in¬ 
formed me that they had declined, that this committee, the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship had 
declined to let the investigators see their books and records 
and had declined to produce them before the Committee. 

Q. Did you instruct Mr. Adamson to get in touch with the 
Council again? A. I instructed him to issue a subpoena 
for them. 

Mr. Isserman: At this time, if the Court please, by con¬ 
sent of Government Counsel I offer Defendant’s Exhibit 
74, a letter dated November 20, 1945, signed by Mr. Ernie 
Adamson, Chief Counsel for the Committee, to Mr. Corliss 
Lamont and ask leave to submit a photostatic copy of the 
original. 

(Document previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit No. 
74 for Identification was received in evidence.) 


233 Mr. Isserman: I would like to offer at this time 
copy of a letter signed by Corliss Lamont sent to all 
members of the House Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties, this particular copy being addressed to Congressman 
Robinson, dated November 27, 1945, which is response to 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 74. 

May it be received? 

Mr. Murray: No objection. 
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(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit No. 75 
for Identification received in evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman.: I offer at this time Defendant’s Exhibit 
76 for Identification, a letter over the signature of Corliss 
Lamont addressed to Mr. Ernie Adamson, dated November 
27, 1945, being a further response to Defendant’s Exhibit 
74. 

Mr. Murray: No objection. 


234 Mr. Isserman: May it be received? 
The Court: It may. 


Mr. Isserman: At this time I offer in evidence Defend¬ 
ant’s Exhibit No. 77 for Identification, which is a letter 
over the signature of John S. Wood, Chairman of the 
House Committee, to Mr. Corliss Lamont, dated November 
30, 1945. 

May it be received? Your Honor, I am offering a photo¬ 
static copy of the original. 

The Court: Very well. 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Now, Congressman, I show you Exhibit 77 and ask you 
if that is a photostatic copy of your signature ? A. Yes, sir; 
that appears to be. I think I remember writing that letter. 

Q. And I call to your attention that the second paragraph 
of the letter reads as follows: 

“I wish to advise you that this matter has been con¬ 
sidered by the Committee and they have directed me by 
unanimous vote to request access to your books and records 
for and on behalf of the Committee.” 

And I ask you whether or not there was such a unani- 
235 mous vote taken by your Committee? A. If it hadn’t 
been, I wouldn’t have written that. 

Q. That was only preliminary. I didn’t mean to impugn 
your integrity in respect to that paragraph. 
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Wasn’t that action taken at a formal meeting at which 
minntes were kept? A. That is possible, bnt I wouldn’t say 
it was as a fact. I haven’t investigated to ascertain that. 

Q. What? A. I haven’t investigated to ascertain that 
Frequently when we had meetings in executive session 
there were no minutes kept of it. 

Q. And in connection with resolutions adopted by the 
Committee, discussions in connection with those resolutions 
are taken down on occasion, are they not? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no recollection whether or not that took 
place in this particular instance? A. No, sir; I rather doubt 
it did, but I have no recollection about it. 

Q. Would you, Congressman, examine the records of the 
Committee and if you find such minutes bring them here at 
the next session? A. At the next session? 

Q. Yes. A. You mean— 

236 Q. I mean at the next hearing in this trial, next 
day of hearing. A. I would be delighted to ask the 
Clerk to examine the records and see if they are there. 

Q. If they are there, would you bring them here? A. Well, 
I couldn’t agree to bring them here without the consent of 
the Committee. I am only a member of it. Unless the Court 
directs the Committee to bring them here. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, the minutes of such a 
meeting are requested in Item 15 of our subpoena which 
have been served both upon Stripling, the Clerk of the 
Committee, and upon Mr. Andrews, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. We would like the Court to order the 
production of those minutes here. 

The Court: No; the Court won’t do that. 

Mr. Isserman: Will the Court direct this witness to con¬ 
sult with his Committee as to the production? 

The Court: He may if he wishes. 

Mr. Isserman: Will you consult with the Committee as to 
whether or not those minutes will be made available? 

The Court: He said he would. 
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The Witness: I would be delighted to. 

The Court: He said he would. 

237 By Mr. Isserman.: 

Q. When would you be able to do that? A. You 
mean with the members of the Committee? I cant’ do that 
any time until Mr. Thomas gets back here. He is home sick. 
Unless I would go up to his residence in New Jersey. 

Q. Congressman, this would require a discussion with Mr. 
Thomas, the present Chairman of the Committee? A. He 
was a Member of the committee at that time and Chairman 
of it now. 

Q. And in order to produce these particular minutes, you 
would have to consult with Congressman Thomas? A. I 
certainly wouldn’t have any authority to take the records 
of the Committee out on my own initiative. 

Q. Didn’t you take out the records which were brought to 
Court today, from the Committee files? A. No, sir. 

Q. You had nothing to do with that? A. Not a thing in 
the world. Mr. Carrington asked me about it. I told him 
as far as I was concerned anything that was down there 
that was brought in there by someone else outside it was 
all right to bring here, it didn’t violate the provisions of 
the— 

Mr. Isserman: May we ask for an order to show cause 
to be served on Mr. Stripling, Clerk of the Committee, as 
to why these minutes should not be produced? 

238 The Court: Denied. 

Mr. Isserman: We ask that an order to show cause 
be served on the House of Representatives— 

The Court: Denied. 

Mr. Isserman: —why these minutes should not be 
produced? 

The Court: Denied. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, in respect to the item 
previously discussed, that is, the minutes of the Committee 
concerning which I asked Congressman Wood, there will 
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be, I believe, in the course of the trial, a number of similar 
items. 

The Court: Do you know what that contains? 

Mr. Isserman: What? 

The Court: Are you prepared to show this Court what— 

Mr. Isserman: I am prepared to show the basis. 

The Court: Have you seen it? 

Mr. Isserman: I am prepared to show the basis upon 
which this Committee acted when it adopted that reso¬ 
lution. 

The Court: Have you seen it? 

Mr. Isserman: No, I haven’t seen the minutes. 

The Court: So you don’t know what they contain, do you? 

Mr. Isserman: Whatever those minutes contain will indi¬ 
cate the basis upon which the Committee acted, and that 
basis upon which it acted is relevant to the question of 
whether or not this Committee had a reasonable belief in 
proceeding as it did, and in its belief that the 
239 National Council was engaged in alleged un-Ameri¬ 
can and subversive activities. 

The point I was going to make is that in view of the 
statement of this witness that he cannot consult with the 
Committee until Mr. Thomas returns to Washington, and 
in view of the fact that the Court has ruled that no—has 
denied our motions to bring the documents here, or, at least, 
to take the first steps to get the minutes here— 

The Court.: This Court is not going to interfere with the 
orderly process of either House of the Congress while it is 
in session. 

Mr. Isserman: Our problem in connection with that is, 
Your Honor, that if this defendant is put on trial as he is 
for a matter which involves a committee of the House of 
Congress, and which is a contempt of that Committee, and 
documents before that Committee and in the possession of 
that Committee are brought here by the Government, and 
he needs documents to assist him in his defense, that to 
proceed to trial without those documents is a denial of due 

✓ 
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process and we ask at this time for a recess of this trial 
until snch time as the Congressman can consult with the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Court: I am going to recess in a few minutes, 
anyway. 

Mr. Isserman: Relative to the production of these items 
and other items covered in our subpoena? 

The Court: You have issued your subpoena duces tecum 
and have advised the Court that it is being taken up 
240 with the Speaker of the House to be determined 
whether to send them here, that is correct? 

Mr. Isserman: That is a matter of judicial notice. It is 
in the record. 

The Court: You don’t know yet what action the House 
is going to take? 

Mr. Isserman: No, we do not, but we conceive it a denial 
of due process to compel the defendant to proceed while 
he doesn’t know whether or not the documents he needs 
will be available. 

The Court: You may be wasting your time, because be¬ 
tween now and the time Court convenes in the morning the 
House may have passed upon this. 


Mr. Isserman.: With the consent of the Government I at 
this time offer a photostatic copy of a letter by Ernie 
Adamson, counsel for the Committee, dated December 1, 
1945, addressed to Mr. Corliss Lamont. 

241 That is Defendant’s Exhibit 78 for Identification. 
May it be received. Your Honor? 

(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 78 for 
Identification was received in evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: I offer a photostatic copy of a letter by 
Karl E. Mundt, member of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, dated December 3, 1945, and addressed to Mr. 
Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the National Council 
May it be received? 
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(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit No. 79 
for Identification received in evidence.) 

Mr. Issennan: As Defendant’s Exhibit No. 80 I offer a 
mimeographed copy of a letter addressed by Corliss 
Lamont to John S. Wood, Chairman of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities, dated December 6,1946. 

I offer a mimeographed copy because the original is in 
the possession of either Mr. Wood or the Committee and 
the Government consents, I believe. 

The Court: Very well 

(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 80 for 
Identification was received in evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: At this time as Exhibit No. 81 I offer 
another letter from Corliss Lamont to John S. Wood dated 
January 10, 1946, copy of a letter. 

(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 81 for 
Identification was received in evidence.) 

242 Mr. Isserman: I offer as Defendant’s Exhibit 82 
for Identification a letter by Corliss Lamont dated 
December 9 and addressed to John S. Wood, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities and ask 
that this exhibit be received. 

The Court: Very welL 

(Letter previously marked Defendant’s Exhibit 82 for 
Identification was received in evidence.) 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, Congressman Wood, before you actually, or the 
Committee actually ordered the issuance of a subpoena, 
there was further correspondence between you and Mr. 
Lamont, was there not? 

I call your attention to Exhibit No. 80. A. I stated to you 
that the several letters passed. 

Q. And Exhibit 82. I asked you principally about 82. 

And I ask you whether or not when you issued or caused 
the subpoena to be issued you considered the matter con¬ 
tained in Mr. Lamont’s letter, which is Exhibit No. 82? 
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The Court: What was the date of itt 

What is the date of it? 

Mr. Isserman: That is dated December 9, 1945. 

The Witness: What was the question? 

Mr. Isserman: Will you'repeat it, please? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

The Witness: What do you mean, I considered it? What 
way? I 

243 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Considering it from the standpoint as to whether or 
not you should or should not issue the subpoena. A. No, 
sir, I had already made up my mind about that, long before 
I got this letter. 

Q. When had you made up your mind about that? A. 
When I got the information as to what this organization 
was engaged in, what they were doing. I would never have 
requested this organization to let one of our investigators 
see the books and records if I hadn’t made up my mind this 
was a matter we should look into. This letter didn’t have 
a thing in the world to do with me issuing the subpoena. 

Q. This letter is dated December 9, 1945. You said you 
made up your mind the subpoena should issue, prior to 
that time? A. The Committee had directed I find if we 
could see the books and records and if not issue a subpoena. 

Q. Will you tell me whether or not you had before you 
the Bussell report prior to December 9,1945, when you de¬ 
termined, and you say the Committee determined, to issue 
a subpoena against the Council? A. I say the Committee 
had instructed us at least to see if we could see the books 
and records. I would never have made a request at all for 
one of our investigators to see the books and records if I 
hadn’t thought they are such an organization as this Com¬ 
mittee had a right to see them. 

244 Q. You testified previously one reason you thought 
so was the Bussell report. A. I said the Bussell 

report was considered— 
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Q. I ask yon now whether it is true the Bussell report 
was not in existence prior to December 9,1945? A. I don’t 
recall when the Bussell report was submitted. I know this 
organization had been under investigation for some weeks 
before that letter was ever written, 

Q. All right 

Now, I ask you, what did you have, this Committee and 
with you as Chairman, what this Committee had in its 
possession upon which several weeks before December 9, 
1945, the decision was made that unless the books and 
records were submitted voluntarily, they would be sub¬ 
poenaed? A. I don’t recall all that we had. 

Q. What did you have? A. I don’t recall—at the moment 
I don’t recall anything in the way of writing we had. I 
just know we had something, because I wouldn’t have asked 
them to let us see them if we hadn’t. I didn’t even know 
such an organization was in existence until the matter 
came to me officially. 

Q. When did you first find out there was such an organi¬ 
zation in existence? A. I said this morning I think it was 
soon after I came back here from the recess in 1945. I took 
over the chairmanship in July. Congress adjourned 
245 in July. When I came back in the fall, I think it was 
immediately after the recess of Congress. 

Q. Isn’t it true the first information you had of the exist¬ 
ence of the organization was the fact that it appeared on 
a list of organizations which had obtained tax exemptions 
from the Treasury Department? A. The answer to that 
is still no. 

Q. What other matter did you have, or did the Commit¬ 
tee have before it, other than the list from the Treasury 
Department which gave you information on this organi¬ 
zation? A. My recollection is the first information I got 
was from our counsel, Mr. Adamson, as soon as I came back 
here in the fall 

Q. Wasn’t that— A. (Interposing) It was some docu¬ 
mentary information that he had in his possession. It may 
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have been some that Mr. Lamont later brought to us or 
some that Mr. Russell later brought to our attention. I 
don’t recall. But it was sufficient for me to request him to 
find out if they had a tax-exemption certificate. 

Q. You testified before that part of your decision was 
based on Government’s Exhibit No. 4; is that true? A. 
No, I don’t think this particular exhibit—I saw some of 
these Reporters at some time during this investigation, but 
I don’t think this exhibit was in existence at the time the 
first—this organization first came to my attention. 

246 Q. Isn’t it a fact that the first time the Committee 
had these Council Reporters was when Mr. Lamont 

brought it down there, January 23? A. That is entirely 
possible, but I wouldn’t say it was. Mr.— 

Q. I am sorry. A. Mr. Russell may have brought it him¬ 
self. I don’t really recall. 

Q. This Government Exhibit 12— 

Mr. Murray: That is part of your 2. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I show you Government Exhibit 12, which is now part 
of Defense Exhibit 2, which is the report from the National 
Information Bureau, and ask you if you can tell me now 
that this report was in the possession of the Committee 
before December 9, 1945? A. Before December 9? 

Q. Yes. A. Well, having not made a memorandum of any 
of this material, I can’t tell you the exact date when any 
of it came. 

Q. Will you tell me whether the exhibit which is in your 
hand was one of the documents about which you based your 
opinion that the National Council was an organization 
engaged in un-American and subversive propaganda activ¬ 
ities and thus subject to the scrutiny of your Corn- 

247 mittee? A. This particular written report, I wouldn’t 
> say it. The fact that the National Information 

Bureau gave us information as to what they were engaged 
in did have something to do with it. 
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Q. Well, did you assume that the section of this report 
entitled 44 Origin and Purpose” was the basis for your 
Committee’s investigation? That section reads as follows: 

“The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., was organized in November, 1942, and incorporated in 
February, 1943, under the non-profit membership corpora¬ 
tion laws of the State of New York. Its stated purpose is 
‘to promote better understanding and strengthen friendly 

relations between the United States and the Soviet Union: 

* 

to give the American people reliable information on all 
aspects of Soviet life; to give the American people an 
opportunity to express their admiration and friendship for 
our Russian allies; to take specific action against anti- 
Soviet propaganda aimed at dividing the United 
Nations.’ ” 

and I ask you if you believe that that statement gave your 
Committee grounds for investigating the National Council 
because it was engaged in un-American and subversive 
propaganda activities? A. Well, if my opinion about it 
would be material, I would be glad to answer that 
248 it would, although that wasn’t the only information 
that we had about them. 

Q. Would you say that at the time you determined to 
issue the subpoena the fact that you knew of the objects of 
the organization as I have just read them was a factor in 
issuing the subpoena? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wasn’t it the determining factor, Congressman 
Wood? A. It wasn’t with me. It may have been with some 
other members of the Committee. 

Q. What else? What else was it with you, what other 
factors did you consider? A. One of the determining fac¬ 
tors with me was the fact that here was an organization 
obviously disseminating propaganda and taking specific 
action to counter-act any anti-Soviet influences in this 
country, that had a certificate from the United States 
Treasury to collect funds from people and let them exempt 
it from the payment of taxes, thereby requiring the Gov- 
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eminent to help finance the propaganda against the Gov¬ 
ernment and in favor of Soviet Russia. That was one of 
the leading factors that impelled me to do it. 

Q. Congressman, did you then deem that the statement 
“to take specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda 
aimed at dividing the United Nations’’ was propaganda 
directed against our Government? A. Well, I don’t— 

249 Q. (Interposing) Is that your answer? A. I don’t 
know how else you could construe it. 

Q. Is that the way you construed it? A. To take specific 
action against anti-Soviet propaganda, I would believe—I 
think whenever Soviet propaganda is anti-American propa¬ 
ganda, then to undertake to combat it, that it would be an 
un-American act. 

Q. I ask you again whether you didn’t determine at that 
time prior to your decision to issue a subpoena that the 
statement to take specific action against anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda aimed at dividing the United Nations, was the basis 
on which you deemed that this organization was engaged in 
the dissemination of un-American and subversive propa¬ 
ganda? A. I have just answered that, that it was one of 
the things that did. 

Q. Tell us what else you did? 

The Court: Just a minute. We are going to recess this 
afternoon. 

I want to be very frank. You have introduced nearly 80 
exhibits. I am not going to read them all in their entirety, 
so if there are in those exhibits matters that are pertinent 
to this issue, I wish you would indicate them so I may read 
that. You have got books and pamphlets, and you, your¬ 
selves, I think, will concede that everything in it had 
nothing to do with the issues in this case; correct? 

250 Mr. Isserman: I would concede most of it has, but 
I think we can devise some method which might pre¬ 
vent the Court—might make it unnecessary for the Court— 

The Court: I will read that part of the exhibits that is 
material to the issue in this case, wherein there is a sort of 
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negation of the Government’s theory that the matter was 
pertinent to the issues. 

Mr. Isserman: We will call those parts to Yonr Honor’s 
attention. 

The Court: Very well. 


254 Mr. Lester: There are three more publications 
which the Council submitted to the committee that 

were overlooked yesterday, and to which the District At¬ 
torney has no objection. For identification they are 83 
through 85. 

I ask that they be received in evidence. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Murray: If the Court please, before counsel resumes 
cross examination, there was some reference to a resolu¬ 
tion, I believe, or to an action of the committee, referred to 
as having done something unanimously, and there was a 
discussion on account of that as to any minutes of a reso¬ 
lution that might have been adopted by the committee. 

Judge Wood has produced the pertinent parts of the 
minutes of that day. 

The Court: Very well. 

By Mr. Isserman.: 

Q. In that connection, may I ask, Judge Wood, whether 
since yesterday’s session you have examined the 

255 files of the committee to determine whether a com¬ 
mittee vote on the question of subpoenaing the com¬ 
mittee records of the National Council was in fact taken 
at a meeting at which a transcript was made? A. I have 
examined the minutes made on November 30, 1945, which 
appears by the minute books of the committee. 

Q. Have you those minute books with you, Judge Wood? 
A. I have a copy of that resolution. 
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Q. Have you got a copy of the discussion which preceded 
the vote on the resolution? A. No, sir. I understood you 
to ask me if I would bring a copy of the resolution, and 
I have. 

i 

Q. I am asking if you have a copy of the discussion which 
preceded the vote on the resolution? A. No, sir. I don’t 
know whether there is any such discussion or not recorded. 

Q. Did you examine the minutes of the hearing when you 
looked for this resolution? 

Mr. Murray: Just a moment. I object to any further 
questions on this. The witness has produced the resolution 
which was referred to in the cross examination, which may 
be more than they are entitled to. 

Now, if an attempt is being made to invade the executive 
session of a committee and produce everything that was 
said and done in that session, I object to it, and I 
256 object to any preliminary questions leading up to it 
Mr. Isserman: I might state the defense deems 
most relevant the discussion and material which was before 
the committee at the time it voted on any matter affecting 
the investigation of the Council. 

The Court: I don’t think that is relevant. I have been 
listening now all day yesterday to the questioning and 
argument before me. This is a hearing outside of the 
presence of the jury on the issue of whether or not, not 
what this Congressman thinks, not what other members of 
that committee think, but whether the Court is satisfied 
that the material was pertinent to the issue, so what dis¬ 
cussion was had is immaterial. 

Mr. Isserman: It is material to know what the committee 
had before it when it acted. 

The Court: I understand that, but that has been intro¬ 
duced. Suppose, for the sake of argument, the Congress¬ 
men weren’t sure whether or not the material they were 
going to obtain was pertinent, and the case came on for 
trial, and the Court was satisfied that the matter was mate¬ 
rial to the inquiry? Is it your contention under those cir¬ 
cumstances no case has been made? 
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Mr. Isserman: No. It is our contention what the commit¬ 
tee had before it, what it had available to it for consider¬ 
ation is a matter which the Court should have, and 
257 my inquiry on this line of questioning to this wit¬ 
ness now is to determine what material and matter 
the committee had before it at the time it adopted this reso¬ 
lution which has been brought into court. 

The Court: He has already testified that they had before 
it material of the Council, together with Mr. Russell’s re¬ 
port, and other matters. What happened on the executive 
session prior to taking the vote in my opinion is not mate¬ 
rial, and I will sustain the objection of the Government. 


By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Judge Wood, I show you Government’s Exhibit No. 
10. You testified yesterday that this was one of the docu¬ 
ments which you read and upon which—and which you 
considered in determining the National Council was within 
the scope of this committee’s investigation. That is so, 
isn’t it? A. I said I had read a similar document to this. 
My opinion is this particular document was produced by 
the chairman of this organization. 

Q. By Mr. Lamont? A. Yes. 

258 Q. Isn’t it also your testimony you read this in 
connection with your determination that the organ¬ 
ization was one that should be investigated by your 
committee? A. I certainly had read this part under the 
title “Program.” 

Q. Would you read the part you are referring to? A. 
Yes, sir. The purposes of this organization, (1)—I will 
read the whole thing. 

Q. Please read the whole thing. A. By meeting the de¬ 
mand of the American people for reliable information on 
all aspects of Soviet life, by giving them an opportunity to 
express their admiration and friendship for our Russian 
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ally, and by taking specific action against anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda aimed at dividing the United Nations. 


259 By Mr. Isserman.: 

Q. Is there anything in this pamphlet, Exhibit No. 
10, except what you have read, which you considered as the 
basis for the investigation of the National Council by your 
committee? A. Well, I wouldn’t say I would restrict it to 
what I read. The pamphlet speaks for itself. Anyone can 
read it and make up his own mind about it In my opinion 
any organization that advocates or sponsors communism is 
an organization that I think should properly come within 
the purview, at least, of investigation. 

Q. Will you tell us whether or not the remark which you 
just made is confined to anything or is related to anything 
in the pamphlet which is before you? A. I think the 
pamphlet clearly suggests such might be true. 

Q. That is one reason why you considered— 

A. (Interposing) Yes. 

Q. —the Council the proper subject for investigation? A. 
That is one reason. That is one reason. 

Q. Can you tell us in what way the pamphlet suggests 
that this organization is working for communism? 

Mr. Murray: I object to that, if the Court please. 

The Court: Sustained. I have read the pamphlet. 

260 I will decide that 


Mr. Isserman: I have, if the Court please, a letter dated 
January 31,1946, which has been marked as Exhibit 86 for 
identification, and which is over the signature of Ernie 
Adamson, chief counsel of the committee, to Corliss La- 
mont, and refers to the exhibits which are in evidence now 
before the Court and states “as a result of the study of 
that literature which was submitted the committee re¬ 
quests” their appearance pursuant to the subpoena. 
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261 There had been a recess taken pending the study 
of the material. 

I desire to offer this letter and question this witness on 
whether or not he authorized it at the time of the sending. 

The Court: That is excluded. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Judge Wood, prior to the appearance of Mr. Lamont 
on February 6, 1946, when the hearing was held, a tran¬ 
script of which was in evidence, did you consult with Mr. 
Adamson on bringing Mr. Lamont back to the committee 
for further questioning? 

Mr. Murray: I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Subsequent to the delivery to the committee by Mr. 
Lamont on behalf of the National Council exhibits which 
are in evidence, which have been marked in evidence at this 
trial, did you authorize as a result of that study the further 
appearance of Mr. Lamont before the committee? A. Did 
I authorize it? 

Q. Yes. A. I don’t think I ever signed but one subpoena 
with Mr. Lamont. 

Q. Did you have any conference with Mr. Adam- 

262 son relative to bringing Mr. Lamont down again? 

A. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. You do recall on January 23 when Mr. Lamont 
appeared he was excused by the committee until such time 
as the committee studied the material he had submitted on 
behalf of the Council, isn’t that so? A. I don’t remember 
any such statement as that being made. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Lamont appeared January 23 
before the committee? A. I remember him appearing, but 
I don’t remember the day. 

Q. Do you remember him leaving the exhibits with the 
committee? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What action did you as chairman of the committee and 
the committee take with respect to Mr. Lamont J s appear¬ 
ance on that day? 

The Court.: Mr. Lamont isn’t on trial. What possible 
bearing has that got on this case? 

Mr. Isserman: This bears on the documents in this case 
contained in the Russell report, and upon which this com¬ 
mittee acted. 

The Court: They are all in here. 

Mr. Isserman: It is true; this relates to those doc- 
263 uments and relates to committee action in respect to 
those documents. 

The Court: That is excluded. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to offer for the record that 
we would prove with this witness if we were allowed to 
pursue this line of investigation that on January 31, 1946, 
the counsel for this committee wrote to the chairman of the 
National Council for American-Soviet Friendship and 
stated that after—stated the following: “Our staff has 
studied the literature submitted by you and after due con¬ 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that a substantial 
part is political propaganda,” and that the sole purpose of 
bringing Mr. Lamont down to testify and Mr. Morford 
thereafter was because the literature in the opinion of the 
committee contained political propaganda, and nothing 
else. 

The Court: Very well. 


By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Judge Wood, did the committee ever request any addi¬ 
tional publications of this, organization? Was it publica¬ 
tions you were looking for? A. No, sir. 

Motion for Judgment of Acquittal 

265 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time we 
move for a direction of a judgment of acquittal on 


. 
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the ground that the material which the committee had be¬ 
fore it and upon which the Government relies in presen¬ 
tation of this case makes it abundantly clear and clear as 
a matter of law that none of that material in any way indi¬ 
cated that the National Council was an organization 
engaged in the—in un-American propaganda activities, or 
in un-American and subversive propaganda which at¬ 
tacks the principle of the form of government as guaran¬ 
teed by our Constitution. Those are the words of power 
within the resolution of the committee, and we say however 
those words may be construed subject to the limitations of 
the Constitution and that the material submitted by the 
Government as indicating the basis of a reasonable belief 
on the part of the committee falls far short of any such 
proof. 


• 

270 Mr. Murray: If the Court please, I will b« brief 
in answering Mr. Isserman’s argument. 

The burden of the Government, as I see it, in establishing 
the pertinency of these records and of the questions, and 
they both flow from the same basis, is first to show that the 
committee believed it, that the committee entertained the 
necessary belief; second, that it was a reasonable one. 


I shall refer briefly only to very small portions of the 
very few publications which the Government made 
271 use of in its direct evidence. 

I am reading from various issues of the Reporter, 
is the name of it, one of the defendant’s organization’s 
publications. 

These issues are all clipped together under the identify¬ 
ing exhibit number Government 4. 


272 At any rate, we are dealing here with the initial 
efforts of a congressional committee to find out some¬ 
thing about an organization as to which it has at the mo¬ 
ment some inkling. 
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273 The inkling here was that this organization was 
known as the American Council—Council of 

American-Soviet Friendship. 

Well, friendship is all right, but sometimes friendship is 
dangerous. It is not considered wise to make friends with 
a bear that is out of a cage, much as you might desire it. 
Therefore, this friendship that is proposed may have a 
sinister connotation. 

So much for the title. 

We then look to the purposes and one of them is to take 
specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda that seeks 
to divide the united nations. 

This committee is investigating propaganda activities. It 
is investigating propaganda activities of a subversive 
nature. 

It is almost axiomatic that the purpose of the Soviet 
Union # is and has been since its existence to accomplish an 
overthrow of other forms of government in other countries, 
and to accomplish a world-wide revolution. If there was 
any doubts about that being its purpose, recent events have 
demonstrated it. 

Now, a person can advocate friendship with another 
country without being subversive. It is even within the 
realms of possibility, and that is as far as I would ever go, 
that he might advocate friendship with this particu- 

274 lar Government without being subversive. But cer¬ 
tainly he is close enough on the borderline to invite 

the justifiable attention of a committee whose duty it is 
under its resolution to investigate propaganda activities 
that he may have for their ultimate purpose the aims of the 
Soviet Republic, rather than—that is a libel that I should 
not have fallen into—the Union of Soviet Republics, which 
it certainly has a right to investigate and take action against. 

I have spent too much time on these preliminaries. 

I shall now read only parts of Exhibit 4 which I said 
I would read to the Court. 

“But in the deepest sense, these decisions show ,, .... 
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Mr. Isserman (interposing): Pardon me. Conld we get 
the date! 

Mr. Murray: Yes. December 31, 1945. 

“But in the deepest sense, these decisions show that 
the entry of the Soviet Union into active direction of 
world affairs is the great new fact of the modern 
world. ’’ 

Preparing the reader there for a complacent contempla¬ 
tion of the imperialistic expansion of this rising and de¬ 
termined power. 

“The same may be said for the procedural agree¬ 
ment on broadening the democratic governments of 

Bulgaria and Rumania.” 

275 That is a broadening influence that this country 

may not welcome. 

“Atomic energy secrets have not yet been inter¬ 
nationalized in the sense that the United States has 
not parted with its technological ‘know-how’.” 

K-n-o-w how, suggesting that perhaps it would be desir¬ 
able if it did do so. 

“All of this means that the Soviet Union, a major 
Pacific power which did so much to defeat Japan, now 
has a full say in determining its fate.” 

They entered that war, I think, three weeks before it was 
over. 

“On the contrary, normal trade relations with other 
countries—especially the United States—a willingness 
to meet halfway in the matter of loans, an honest at¬ 
tempt to understand the Soviet Union’s strivings and 
aspirations,” and so forth. 

That finishes with that issue. That is December 31. 

Mr. Isserman: That is December 31? 

Mr. Murray: Yes, all that I read. 
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Reading now from the issne of December 14,1945: 

i 

“If the events of the past few months are any guide 
to the future, they lead to the conclusion that abandon¬ 
ment of the concept of the Big Three, as the 
276 guiding force in building the peace as in win¬ 

ning the war, was one of the fundamental rea¬ 
sons for the recent tension between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

“This led to the suspicion that an Anglo-American 
‘atomicbloc’ was being built as an alternative force to 
dominate the UNO and isolate the Soviet Union” 

Coming from a publication published in this country and 
going to American readers. 

I will not read any others, except one particular one, and 
that is because it excited some discussion when Mr. Morford 
appeared as a witness on March 6. 

Mr. Isserman: What is the date of that one, please f 

Mr. Murray: October 15, 1945, under the subtitle, “The 
Issues Defined.” 

“On the surface, it would seem that the London Con¬ 
ference broke up over differences in procedure, but in 
reality procedural difficulties are only a reflection of 
deeper problems, although the Soviet case even on the 
issue of procedure stands up far better than the posi¬ 
tion of the United States.” 

So we find them combating anti-Soviet propaganda by 
publishing anti-United States propaganda. 

• •••••••• 

312 The Court: The motion for a judgment of acquittal 

is denied. 

• •••••••• 

Corliss Lamont was called as a witness on behalf of the 
defendant. 

315 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, in the period—during the year 
1945, and in the early part of 1946, did you have any con- 
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nection in an official capacity with the National Council of 
American-Soviety Friendship?. A. Yes, I was chairman 
of the organization during that period. 

Q. And did you engage in its various activities? A. 
That’s right. 

Q. And were you familiar with its activities? A. Yes, 
sir. 

316 Q. I call your attention to Defendant’s Exhibit 2, 
originally marked Government’s Exhibit 12, which 

is a report of the National Information Bureau, Inc., re¬ 
garding the Council, and ask you whether or not your 
organization did not furnish to the National Bureau of 
Information information, some of which is reflected in the 
report before you? A. Yes, sir, we did so. 

Q. I call your attention to the statement of the origin 
and purpose and ask you whether, as of the time you fur¬ 
nished the information, that was, in fact, a statement of 
your origin and purpose as it was carried by your 
organization? A. Yes, sir, that is correct, it is a quotation 
from our own brochure 

317 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Did you at any time in the early part of 1946 
submit to the Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives and furnish to them pamphlets 
and other publications of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship? A. I did indeed, a great many. 

Q. I show you a list annexed to Exhibit 66 and ask you 
if that list was prepared under your supervision, and repre¬ 
sents the material submitted to the committee ? A. That is 
correct. 

• •••••••• 

319 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, do you have before you a copy of 
Exhibit 22 which is entitled “USA USSR” published in 
1943? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, would you call attention to the portions of the 
exhibit responsive to the question I previously put to you ? 
A. Well, there is one statement here by Donald M. Nelson— 

• •••••••• 

320 Q. And what is that statement? A. “I have come 
back from my journey with a high faith in the future 

of Russia, and in the benefit which that future will bring 
to the entire world, including ourselves. So far as I can 
see, once our victory is won and we have put this war behind 
us, we shall have nothing to fear except suspicion of each 
other. Once we are working in collaboration with the other 
United Nations to produce for peace and to raise the living 
standards of peoples everywhere, we shall be on our way 
toward new levels of prosperity and greater human satis¬ 
factions than we have ever known. I join with you in ac¬ 
claiming the Moscow Pact, which represents a great forward 
stride in world history.” . 

Q. Now, was there another statement on page 24 of the 
exhibit? A. Yes. 

Q. And who was that from? A. Mr. Frank Knox, Secre¬ 
tory of the Navy. 

Q. What is that? A. “Please accept my greetings and 
good wishes on the occasion of this observation of the Tenth 
Anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the USSR and the U. S. The recent Moscow 

321 Agreement demonstrates the mutual respect and con¬ 
fidence which characterize relationships between the 

U. S. and the Soviet Union. We shall fight on together 
until total victory has been won and the foundation of a 
stable world order is made possible.” 

Q. Are there any further statements in the same exhibit 
which you would like to call to the attention of the Court? 
A. No, I do not think in this one. 

Q. Now, have you a copy with you of Exhibit 30 entitled 
“Partners for Peace, USA USSR” covering the period 
1944-1945? A. Yes, I have that. 
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Q. And are there statements in that exhibit which you 
care to call to the Court’s attention in response to the 
question previously put? A. Yes, on page 3, the frontis¬ 
piece, a message from Franklin D. Roosevelt to me as 
chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Mr. Murray: If the Court please, may I interrupt? I 
am puzzled as to the purpose of this. Perhaps I missed it. 
Do I understand the witness is giving his interpretation of 
the document? 

Mr. Isserman: No, he is reading excerpts. 

The Court: Reading excerpts which counsel claim is 
beneficial to the Court in determining the pertinency 
322 of the inquiry. 

Mr. Murray: Is this set up as disputing or qualify¬ 
ing the excerpts which the Government has chosen to rely 
upon? Do I understand that? 

Mr. Isserman: Well, you may understand that. It is in 
support of our position that the committee did not have a 
basis upon which it could reasonably assume that the activi¬ 
ties of this organization in relation to its propangana was, 
in effect, subversive. 

Mr. Murray: I would be inclined to object in the first 
place for the reason that it is immaterial what non-sub¬ 
versive propaganda activities this organization may have 
participated in, or initiated, if it be a fact that it also did 
spread subversive propaganda, and the Government has 
set forth certain exhibits and portions of exhibits on which 
it relies to assert that that raised a reasonable belief in 
the minds of the committee that they could proceed against 
this organization. 

It seems to me the way that is to rebut that which the 
Government relies on. 

The Court: It would seem so to me, but Mr. Isserman 
said he wanted to call a few excerpts to the Court’s atten¬ 
tion, so he may. 

Mr. Isserman: Thank you. • 
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By the Court: 

323 That is the one of the President on American- 

Soviet Friendship Day? A. Yes. 

The Court: I have read it, but you may read it. 

The Witness: “From the President of the United States. 

“I am grateful to you and all those who are celebrat¬ 
ing American-Soviet Friendship Day for the words of 
support and confidence I have received. There is no 
better tribute we can hold out to our Allies than to con¬ 
tinue working in ever-growing accord to establish a 
peace that will endure. The Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence was a step in this direction. Other steps will be 
taken. In line with this objective such meetings as 
you are holding in Madison Square Garden and in other 
great centers throughout the United States are of tre¬ 
mendous assistance and value. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Is there anything else in this? A. There was one 
more on page 13, the Earl of Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States. He stated: 

“That, I believe, is where the work of such a Council 
as this is so valuable. This society for the promotion 
of American-Soviet Friendship speaks for two sides of 
the triangle. The third side is the British Common¬ 
wealth ; and it is symbolic of this three-fold asso- 

324 ciation that the United States Soviet Russia, and 
the British Commonwealth are represented here 

tonight. I am convinced that the combination of these 
three, rallying all the peace-loving forces among the na¬ 
tions, can secure our children and children’s children 
against a repetition of the present tragedy.” 

The Court: Anything else ? 
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By Mr. Isserman: 

i 

Q. Is there anything else in that exhibit, Mr. Lamont? 

A. No, not in this one. 

Q. Now, have yon a copy of Exhibit 3-B in yonr posses¬ 
sion ? A. “USA USSR Allies for Peace''? 

Q. Yes. A. That's right. 

Q. Is there anything in that exhibit yon wish to call to 
the Court's attention? A. Yes, on page 9, a message- 

The Court: I do not think a message sent by people not 
associated with this organization is material. j 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, they are seeking | 
to show the material of this publication in itself could be ! 
designated as propaganda activity, and the meeting itself 
was designed to carry out the very object which the Govern¬ 
ment here complains of, and certainly a meeting 
325 sponsored by an organization at which certain mes¬ 
sages are read and certain speeches are made indi¬ 
cates as much as anything what this organization was doing, 
and that is precisely the matter which was before the com¬ 
mittee, and which the committee largely ignored. The only 
way to judge the propaganda of an organization is to look 
at it. 

By the Court: 

Q. This is a message sent by whom? A. General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

The Court: All right, don't read it, because I have it. 
That is on page 9, General Eisenhower's statement. 

Is there anything else in this pamphlet? 

The Witness: The next page, page 10, message to the 
Council on behalf of President Truman, which is at the top. 

The Court: Very well, that is sent by Elbridge Durbrow, 
Chief, Division of Eastern European Affairs? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The Court: Anything else? 

The Witness: The first paragraph of our answer to Presi¬ 
dent Truman in which we offer him our full support. 


I 
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The Court: Very well. Is there anything else in this 
pamphlet? 

The Witness: On page 14, running over to the top of 
page 15, statement by Dean Acheson, then Under- 

326 Secretary of State. 

The Court: Do you mean beginning “With the 
menaces to the security of both countries”? 

The Witness: Beginning with that paragraph, yes. 

The Court: To the end of that paragraph? 

The Witness: Yes, that is right. 

The Court: Anything else in this pamphlet? 

The Witness: Nothing more here, I believe. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, I think we will withhold that-. A. (Inter¬ 

posing) : Could I just say something? 

Q. In connection with the material? A. Yes, sir, I just 
want to state that in this period we had the support and 
cooperation of President Truman, President Roosevelt, 
and five members of the United States Cabinet, so that it 
would be fair to say that we were in no sense carrying on 
anti-Grovemment or subversive policies. If we were carry¬ 
ing on such policies then the Government of the United 
States was also doing it. 

The Court: Just a minute, any argument along that line 
will be carried on by counsel, not the witness. 

The Witness: I am sorry. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I just want to ask you were all these pamphlets to 
which these messages refer, and the addresses of the 

327 persons addressing the meetings, were they specific 
speeches by and to the Council to combat Soviet 

propaganda designed against the United States? A. That 
is entirely correct. 

Q. Now, I call your attention to Defendant’s Exhibit No. 
60, which is entitled “Report by the Director to the Mem¬ 
bers of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
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ship on the Activities of the Council,” which is dated March 
7,1945, and ask you whether in that period you were chair¬ 
man of the Council? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. And are you familiar with the contents of this par¬ 
ticular report? A. Oh, yes, yes. 

Q. Was that report presented to your executive commit¬ 
tee on or about the time it is dated? A. That is correct. 

Q. And was it sent out to your membership on or about 
the time it is dated? A. Yes. 

Q. And among the activities of your Council would you 
say that that report is a fair summary of its activities up 
to the date it bears ? A. Yes, a very good summary. 

Q. Mr. Lamont, on occasion was the Council in its 
328 activities critical of certain positions taken by the 

Soviet Union as evidenced by some of the material 
submitted, or in any other way you know? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Would you explain that, please? A. Well, I recall 
especially that a book that we brought out in collaboration 
with the Harvard School of Education, “Meet the Rus¬ 
sians,” gave an overall picture of the Soviet Union. 

Q. That is Defendant’s Exhibit No. 14? A. That’s right, 
yes. 

By the Court: 

Q. That is a pamphlet in which the Council criticized 
Russia? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Do you wish to call the attention of the Court to the 
portions? 

By the Court: 

Q. What was the criticism? A. Your Honor, this is, as 
I say, an overall picture, and you will find in here, I don’t 
know that I can put my finger on it immediately, different 
critical comments on the Soviet Union, particularly on, for 
instance, lack of civil liberties. 
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329 I can read you a passage here that is given on 
page 35, 

“Severe, even ruthless, methods are sometimes used 
to enforce compliance with these principles,” and page 
36, we state: 

“However great the restriction upon individuals, 
however extensive the admitted bureaucracy, however 
limited the actual control of government by the majority 
of the people, there can be no doubt of the faith of the 
Soviet citizens in their cause and the unity of the people 
in the present war.” 

Q. Do you call that a criticism of Russia? A. It seems 
that it meant to be a criticism, Your Honor, yes, because we 
admit here the restriction on individuals and limited control 

by the majority of the people- 

The Court: May I see that? 

The Witness: Do you want to see that page? 

The Court: Yes. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Before we proceed, may I ask you this question, Mr. 
Lamont; was this a pamphlet which was widely distributed 
by your organization? A. Oh, yes, that was sent by hun¬ 
dreds, or taken by various educational institutions. 

Q. Are there any books issued which has a distinctive anti- 
Soviet basis? A. A number of them. 

330 Q. Can you mention some of them, and where they 
may be found? A. Yes, in Bibliography will be found 

books by William Henry Chamberlin, one of the severest 
critics of Soviet policy. 

Q. You don’t have the exhibits in front of you, have you? 
You will have them in a few minutes. 

Would you take the exhibit again? 

The Witness: Thank you, Your Honor. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Do you wish to call attention to any further matter in 
that exhibit? A. Well, do you mean books critical of the 
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Soviet Union? I can add John Scott’s “Behind the Urals,” 
and Sir Bernard Pares. 

By the Court: 

Q. Are those books published? A. No, but we recommend 
them in this Bibliography to have them read by citizens, and 
here we even have Max Eastman. 

Q. Why do you say you have Max Eastman. Why do you 
mention even have? A. Max Eastman was one of the most 
bitter and old time enemies of the Soviet policy at home and 
abroad. In fact, we have two books by him here. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. And they are on your list of recommended read- 
331 ings? A. They are on our list of recommended read¬ 
ing because we wanted to present both sides of the 
question as objectively as possible; and also Mr. David J. 
Dallin, “Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy” is the name of 
the book. 

Q. Are you familiar with that book? A. Yes, it is a 
very critical study of Soviet foreign policy, and Mr. Dallin 
has maintained that attitude all along; and also here a book 
by Marcoosha Fisher. 

Q. And who is that person, if you can tell us ? A. She is 
the wife of Louis Fisher, who spent a long time in the Soviet 
Union. She was at first friendly to the Soviets but later 
became extremely unfriendly, as shown in this book. 

Q. Mr. Lamont, are you through with that exhibit, by the 
way? A. I might mention this last book by Utley called 
“The Dream We Lost.” 

Q. How do you spell that? A. U-t-l-e-y, a critical study 
giving an unfavorable impression. 

Q. Now, in the course of your activities as chairman of 
the National Council were there occasions on which the 
position of the United States was supported by the Coun¬ 
cil? A. Oh, yes, very much so. 
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Q. Can you point to some illustrations of that? 

332 A. Well, the whole program of President Roosevelt, 
especially as evidenced at the Conference at Teheran 

and Yalta was, of course, supported by our Council; those 
conferences led to closer collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. 

Q. Now, the material which you submitted to the com¬ 
mittee on or about January 23 was that, to the best of your 
knowledge, the sum total of the printed material that you 
had issued and written reports concerning vour other 
activities? A. Yes, that was just about everything we 
have. 

Q. Now, in addition to these reported activities, were 
there occasions where there were conferences and discus¬ 
sions which were not put into printed form and distributed, 
by discussions or meetings at which perhaps you spoke as 
chairman of the Council? A. Oh, yes, there were occasions 
of that sort. 

Q. And in those meetings which you are personally 
familiar with, and which you attended, was there any dif¬ 
ference in the character of the approach made from that 
made in the literature which you submitted to the com¬ 
mittee? A. No, there was no difference. 

Q. Amd did you on occasions as chairman of the Council 
in all statements, criticize the Soviet Union for one aspect 
or another of the conditions in Government activities ? A. 
Yes, I did. 

Q. Can you tell any such occasion? A. Well, very 

333 often, speaking as chairman of the National Council, 
I criticized lack of civil liberties in the Soviet Union, 

and the failure of the Soviets to advance properly into the 
realm of political democracy. This has always been my 
criticism of political Soviet policy, and I have expressed it 
again and again as chairman of this organization. 

Q. I call your attention to statements of purpose of the 
Council which appears in the first paragraph, inside page 
of Government Exhibit No. 10, and ask you to read it for 
a moment A. Under “Purpose”? 
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Q. Yes. You don’t have to read it out loud. Do you rec¬ 
ognize that as a statement of your purpose? A. That is 
right. 

Q. Was there any activtiy of the Council, whether in 
printed, documentary form and submitted to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, as evidenced by you, in ex¬ 
istence where it was not put on paper, activity not designed 
to carry out this purpose? A. No. All our activities were 
along this line. 

Q. Now, a number of the documents which are marked 
in evidence, including Government Exhibit No. 10, refers to 
certain exhibits by way of photographic exhibits and films 
as American-Soviet war exhibits, and I ask you, first, 

334 whether you are familiar with the exhibits which are 
referred to, and which were available for exhibition 

in the offices of the Council? A. Yes, I have seen a lot of 
those. 

Q. Can you generally tell us what those exhibits contain? 
A. Yes, sir, the contents were primarily photographic ex¬ 
hibits of various phases of life in the Soviet Union, and 
because they were rather non-controversial in their effect, 
they were very popular in schools, libraries and museums. 

Q. And did the Council have anything to do with the 
exhibition of these exhibits in various places? A. Oh, yes, 
we had a special exhibit department which arranged for the 
exhibits, and which mounted the photographs on cardboard, 
and so on. 

Q. Can you name a few of the places where exhibits of 
this kind were used? A. Metropolitan Museum in Ne^ 
York; Museum of Science and Industry in New York; I know 
there was in the Cleveland Museum; they really went all 
over the country, and still do. 

Q. Now, in connection with the National Council—with¬ 
draw that. How long have you been connected with the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship? A. Since 
its inception in January of 1943. 

335 Q. Now, did you participate, or supervise, the 
application for tax exemption which was made? A. 
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“Well, I am not sure that “supervise” is the right word. 
I went over it and was active in it. 

Q. And did you supply any information to the Treasury 
Department as requested concerning your activity? A. 
That’s right. 

Q. Now, in your entire experience with the Council was 
there any occasion in which the Council took any position 
on issues within the United States, domestic issues as dis¬ 
tinguished from positions relating to American-Soviet 
friendship? A. Never to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you consider that outside the sphere of your work? 
A. Entirely so. 

Q. Did you take any position at any time in reference to 
the form of government of the United States? A. No. 

Q. Did you take any position at any time, and I am now 
talking about the Council, and your familiarity with it, of 
any kind with respect to defending communism in the United 
States or elsewhere? A. No, our supporters and sponsors 
were republicans, democratic, radicals, and each took 
336 different views on those points, and we united them 
in the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Q. From your standpoint as chairman of the Council, 
what was your motivating factor which moved you to work 
for the American-Soviet Friendship? A. Well, I think 
primarily my interest in world peace, which was a hold over 
my very early interest in the League of Nations when I 
graduated from college in 1924. 

By the Court: 

Q. Have you, or any member of your family, any holdings 
in Russia? A. No. 

Mr. Isserman: I didn’t get your question? 

The Court: I asked him if he or any member of his fam¬ 
ily has any holdings in Russia. 

Mr. Isserman: Do you mean property of any kind? 
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By Mr. Isserman: 

Q Do you understand the question, Mr. Lamont? A. 
Well, I don’t know about the financial dealings of my 
family. 

By the Court: 

Q. Well, I don’t want all the financial dealings of your 
family. You know what I mean. A. Well, so far as I 
know, nothing. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

337 Q. Let me ask you this question; do you have any 
financial interest, directly or indirectly, remotely or 
otherwise, in acting as chairman of the Council, when you 
did work for American-Soviet friendship ? A. Well, I have 
gotten paid for some of my speeches over the radio, and at 
colleges, and so forth, but those are regular fees for speak¬ 
ing that a speaker ordinarily gets. 

Q. In other words, you have acted as lecturer occasion¬ 
ally, and been paid for lecturing? A. Yes. 

Q. And also have written some books ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do all of them deal with the Soviet Union? A. No, 
not at all. I also have written books on other subjects. 

By the Court: 

Q. Do I understand now that your answer to the question 
“Do you or any member of your family have any holdings 
in Russia,” that your answer is no, they do not? 

Mr. Isserman: If Your Honor please, I would like to 
suggest- 

The Court: No, just a minute. That is a very easy 
question to answer. 

Mr. Isserman: It is. 

The Court : Either they do or don’t. 

Mr. Isserman: The answer is that this witness’ 
father, who died recently, was engaged quite ex- 


338 
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tensively with J. P. Morgan & Company, and I don’t know 
that he knows of them. 

The Court: No. 

Mr. Isserman: I think he might- 

The Court: Why did you object? 

Mr. Isserman: I didn’t object, hut hesitancy goes to the 
scope of the inquiry. 

The Court: If he knows he can say so. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. You answer that question as fully as you can. A. I 
honestly am not prepared to swear that my relatives have 
had no financial dealings with Russia, or do not today, 
through some company like International Harvester. 

By the Court: 

Q. That is not my question. My question is very simple; 
did you, or your father, or any immediate member of your 
family, have any holdings in Russia? A. Well- 

Q. If you don’t know, you may answer you don’t know. 
A. I have already answered I have no holdings in the Soviet 
Union, and certainly my immediate family doesn’t my 
wife- 

Q. And your father didn’t? A. I certainly never heard 
of it, but I have a brother, too who is a financier, 
339 and I am just a little nervous about the question. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. From what standpoint are you nervous, Mr. Lamont? 
A. Well, I don’t know what the financial dealings of my 
family are; you mean for- 

By the Court: 

Q. I don’t want all the financial dealings, all I want to 
know is whether or not you, and your brother and your 
father, or your immediate relatives, have any holdings in 
Russia. 

Mr. Isserman: As of what period? 

The Court: Any time. 
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Mr. Isserman: You mean perhaps before the revolution 
or after the revolution? ' 

The Court: I don’t think I will go back that far. 

The Witness: Well, now, I have got to get—you asked 
me, Your Honor, if I have any holdings in the Soviet Union, 
but what period does that cover? 

By the Court: 

Q. Any time. A. I know, when you rephrase it that 
way, there was one time when I, myself, had invested in 
Soviet Government bonds, but those bonds were liquidated, 
or- 

By Mr. Isserman: 

340 Matured? A. Matured away back in—well, it was 

about—I am pretty sure it was around 1938; it was 
before the war that I had those bonds, long before the 
creation of this organization. 

By the Court: 

Q. And your brother has none, or had none to your 
knowledge? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. And your father had none? A. And my only invest¬ 
ment was a very—well, it was- 

Q. (Interposing) I say, your father had no holdings of 
any kind or character in the Soviet Union, is that correct? 
A. Well, now, I—to my best knowledge and belief he never 
did- 

The Court: That is all I wanted, that is the answer. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Did you want to finish the answer? A. No, I say 
to my best knowledge and belief, but he was a very active 
man. 

By the Court: 

Q. Well if he did have any you would know of it, wouldn’t 
you, Mr. Lamont? A. Not necessarily, Your Honor. 

The Court: All right. 
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341 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Let me ask you this; before your father’s death 
were you associated in financial enterprises with him, Mr. 
Lamont? A. Was I associated with him? 

Q. Yes. A. In my father’s financial enterprises? 

Q. Yes. A. No, except that I expect I held stock in 
some of the enterprises in which he was active. 

Q. But he wasn’t in the habit of discussing his financial 
investments with you on stated occasions? A. No, I would 
say positively not. 

Q. And none of your working time was engaged in work¬ 
ing with him on financial matters, is that correct? A. Only 
in so far as I might have advised him occasionally on con¬ 
tributions to educational institutions or organizations. 

Mr. Isserman: Does the Court have any further ques¬ 
tions along that line? 

The Court: No. 

Mr. Isserman: You may cross examine. * 

Cross examination 
By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, didn’t the Equitable Insurance 

342 Company, of which the Morgan partners were—do 
you want a drink of water before you answer? 

A. Go ahead, state the question, I am listening. 

Q. Did the Equitable Insurance Company have financial 
interests in Russia to your knowledge? A. I don’t know, 
I haven’t the slightest knowledge of it. 

Q. Do you know it to be a fact that the Equitable In¬ 
surance Company had holdings in Russia, as a result of 
which they made claims in an amount approximately nine 
hundred millions of dollars, and that the Morgan partners 
held a controlling interest in the Equitable Insurance Com¬ 
pany? A. I never knew anything about it. It is the first 
time I have ever heard it in my life. 

Q. Did your father, to your knowledge, ever confer with 
leaders of the Russian Government in regard to holdings 
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in Russia in which he was interested ! A. I just would have 
no knowledge of that. 

Q. So far as you know nothing of that sort happened! 
A. Well, so far as I know, no, I mean I can’t—I am not 
able to judge, I can’t be sure if it didn’t happen. I wasn’t 
following my father’s business in that respect, you see. 

Q. Is it your answer, sir, that you have no knowledge 
or information that such a thing did happen! A. 

343 That is correct. 

Q. All right. Did you, yourself, ever confer with 
Russian leaders in regard to claims against the Russian 
Government! A. No, no. 

Q. Mr. Lamont, is the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship still in existence! A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it still performing work at this time as in past years! 
Mr. Horsky: I object, Your Honor, I think it is beyond 
the scope of this inquiry. 

Mr. Murray: I think it goes to the interest and credi¬ 
bility of the witness, if Your Honor please. 

Mr. Horsky: We are concerned with the time up to the 
issuance of the subpoena, or concededly up to the date of 
the examination, not after that. 

Mr. Murray: It goes to the credibility of the witness, if 
the Court please, if I can show an interest in the 
organization. 

The Court: I will overrule the objection. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Is it your answer that it is still engaged in that work! 
A. Yes, sir. 

344 Q. That work included issuance of publications 
to the public generally, did it! A. I should say so, 

yes. 

Q. Did you have a mailing list, or just distribute pro¬ 
miscuously! 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that question solely as to the 
form of it; there is an alternative stated which is not an 
alternative. 
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By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Did you have a mailing list? A. There were different 
kinds of mailing lists I think, there were people who con¬ 
tributed, there were people who subscribed to this sheet, the 
Reporter; there were people that we invited to speak at 
dinners and meetings, yes, there were a number of lists. 

Q. Was any money contributed to this organization by 
Russia. A. No. 

Q. Was any money contributed by the Communist Party? 
A. No. 

Q. Did you have a complete list of the contributors for 
the year 1945? A. Did I personally? 

Q. I am speaking of the organization when I use 
345 the word ** you/’ A. Oh, I should say so. 

Q. Did you have a complete accounting of the ex¬ 
penditures which this organization made? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you didn’t furnish a list of contributors to the 
Treasury Department, did you, sir? 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, that is not material. 

The Court: Just a minute, let him answer the question. 

Mr. Isserman: I object to it. 

The Court: You brought it in. 

Mr. Isserman: I was going to make a concession. 

The Court: No, I don’t want any concession. Let the 
witness answer the question. 

The Witness: I don’t know, Mr. Murray; if it was neces¬ 
sary to get the tax exemption, if it was part of the Treasury 
Department regulations, we carried out all the regulations. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Isserman says you furnished information to the 
Treasury Department. You answered that without showing 
any bewilderment about the question. What did you mean 
by information when you said you did furnish it? A. I 
mean by that filling out the regular forms to get tax ex¬ 
emption giving the activities of the organization, its officers, 
its income for a certain period, what the expenditures were, 
and so forth. 
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346 Q. You did not mean in that answer to say that 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

furnished a complete list of the contributors to the Treasury 
Department, did you? A. No. 

Q. You are not prepared now to say that it ever did 
that, are you? A. Well, the Treasury Department recently 
went over all our finances. 

Q. No, Mr. Lamont, the last question, I think, is simple; 
are you prepared now to tell the Court that your organiza¬ 
tion turned over a list of its contributors for the year 1945 
to the Treasury Department? A. I don’t think so. I don’t 
think they were interested in that. 

Q. No. And, therefore, this answer you made to Mr. 
Isserman was not intended to convey the meaning that you 
gave the Treasury Department the information that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities was trying to get 
from you? A. No. 

Q. You never did give that information to the congres¬ 
sional co mmi ttee or any other Government agency, did you? 

Mr. Isserman: Is that without limitation to time, Mr. 
Murray? You said “never.” 

Mr. Murray: Inasmuch as the witness expressed it— 

347 The Witness (interposing): As I understand it, 
recently the Treasury Department did have investi¬ 
gators in our office who did see all these lists. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. When was that? A. That was within the last year, 
mostly during 1947, and we made no objection. 

Q. You were excluded from the preferred list, if that is 
the proper word, by the Treasury Department by reason 
of that investigation, weren’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, doesn’t that refresh your recollection, Mr. La¬ 
mont, that you did not give your list of contributors to the 
Treasury Department, contributors for the year 1945? 
A. Certainly not, I mean we did not. 

Q. You did not do that? A. No, they didn’t ask for it. 

• •••*•••• 
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352 Mr. Lester: I also understand there was no action 
in Congress concerning our subpoenas on the records. 

• •••••••• 

357 Mr. Lamont, are you the owner of any Equitable 
Insurance Company stock? 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time I would 
like to object to this question on the ground it is irrelevant. 
The Court: Objection overruled. 

Mr. Horsky: May I add the Equitable Insurance Com¬ 
pany is a mutual company and has no stock? 

The Court: He can say so. 

Mr. Isserman: He may not know that. 

The Court: He can say that. 

Mr. Isserman: It assumes a fact not in evidence. 

358 There is no evidence this company has any stock. 
I object to the question on that. 

The Court: Objection overruled. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. What is your answer, Mr. Lamont? 

• •••••••• 

A. I don’t know, though I doubt it very much. 

Q. Do you know that the Equitable Insurance Company 
has heavy financial interests in Russia and has had for 
many years? 

Mr. Isserman: I object to the question on the ground it 
assumes facts not in evidence. It is not proper cross ex¬ 
amination and is irrelevant. 

The Court: Objection overruled. 

The Witness: You state it as a fact- 

Mr. Murray: No. No, I was asking a question, sir. I 
can’t state facts. You are the one to do that. 

Mr. Isserman: If he knows it. 

The Witness: I know it only in the sense that you 

359 told me so yesterday. 

I 
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Q. Are you now saying, sir, you are not aware of any 
financial interests that you, yourself, have indirectly or 
directly in property in Russia? . 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that question on the ground 
it is irrelevant. 

The Court: Objection overruled. 

Mr. Isserman: It assumes facts not in evidence. 

The Witness: Well, in view of the fact that I am—in 
view of the possible definition of the word “indirect” which 
would take in the possible financial activities of my father 
and J. P. Morgan & Company, and all of those in- 

360 terests throughout this country and the world, I 
could not say for use, if I am to be hitched up in that 

way, that I had no indirect financial interest in the Soviet 
Union. 

By Mr. Murray: 

• •••••••• 

Are you aware—I will repeat the question—Are you 
aware at this time of having any financial interest in Russia, 
directly or indirectly, yourself? 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that question because it calls 
for a conclusion on the part of the witness and the con¬ 
dition of a state of mind. The question is not designed to 
elicit any facts. 

Mr. Murray: If the Court please, if he is aware of any 
such interest it would have a very serious bearing upon the 
reliability of his opinions and statements as a witness in 
this case. 

The Court: I will let him answer. 

The Witness: I am certainly not aware of it except in 
the sense you have raised the possibility in my mind. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, I am not trying to build up anything 
over what you know yourself. I am asking you are you 
personally aware of a financial interest in Russia 

361 yourself, directly or indirectly? A. Over what 
period of time? 
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Q. Now, or for the last 20 years. 

Mr. Isserman: Let us get one question at a time, if Your 
Honor please. The question now is in the alternative. 

The Court: He can answer both now. 

Have you got any now? 

The Witness: No, I am not aware of any such. 

The Court: Did you ever have any? 

, The Witness: I said on the stand yesterday for a period 
I had a few Soviet bonds in my possession. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Did you realize upon the bonds? 

Mr. Isserman: May I get that question? 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Did you realize upon them, did you liquidate them, 
did you get money for them? A. Oh, you bet 
Q. That was in 1938? A. I am not sure of the exact time, 
but there was also interest on them. 

Q. How much was that, roughly? A. Well, some were 
10 per cent and some were 7 per cent. 

Mr. Isserman: That is the interest you are referring 
to. 

362 The Witness: The interest, yes. 

363 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Did your father contribute to the National 

364 Council of American-Soviet Friendship? A. Not 
to my knowledge or belief. I hope you are not try¬ 
ing to prove my father was subversive. 


By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, did the National Council adopt a reso¬ 
lution to the effect that its records would not be given or 
shown to the Committee on Un-American Activities? 
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Mr. Isserman: I object to that, if the Court please, as not 
being relevant to any issue in this proceeding. 

The Court: Objection overruled. 

The Witness: As I remember it, Mr. Murray, and I think 
this is in other testimony, such as Mr. Morford’s testimony 
before the committee, the only resolution that the Council 
as an organization passed was to ask Mr. Morford as cus¬ 
todian of our records to protect them to the best of his 
ability with advice of counsel 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Did you participate in the meeting which resulted in 
that resolution, if that is what it was? A. I think 
365 so yes. Yes, I must have. 

Q. You know what happened, then, don’t you, other 
than what Mr. Morford testified about? A. Well, I am 
trying to explain it as best I can from memory. You know, 
I am not omniscient, even on the flairs of this organization. 
This is the way- 

Q. I was just thinking you might remember having 
attended a meeting? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. At which it was determined these records would not 
be given to the committee. 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that question. It is not based 
on the witness’s answer. He did not say it was decided not 
to turn the records over. His testimony is the custodian 
was told to protect the records, and advise with counsel 

The Court: The question is did he attend the meeting 
when it was discussed. 

Did they decide not to turn the records over? 

The Witness: I already had stated, your Honor, the reso¬ 
lution of the Council was that Mr. Morford as custodian of 
the records should protect them to the best of his ability. 

The Court: The question now is you were present at that 
meeting? 

The Witness: Yes. Yes. 
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366 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. And was Mr. Morford present at that meeting? 
A. I don’t know. I think he probably was, but I don’t 
know, I am sure. 

• • • • • • • • • 

367 Q. I will ask you this. Wasn’t that—what do you 
call it, sir—would you call it an agreement? Was it 

a resolution? 

• •••••••• 

The Witness: It was a resolution. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Was that resolution agreed upon before you, your¬ 
self, came before the committee, January 23, 1946? A. I 
don’t remember the date of the resolution, frankly. 

Q. You don’t remember it in connection with your own 
appearance? A. What was the date of my appearance? 

Q. January 23, as I understand it. 

Mr. Isserman: Well, that is one appearance. 

368 There were others. 

The Witness: I don’t remember. I frankly don’t 
remember the exact date. It was some time around there. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, I am not asking you for the date. In 
fact I could be wrong in stating the date in my question. 
I am asking you for the order of events, whether that reso¬ 
lution was adopted before you came before the committee 
yourself? A. Well, I don’t know. I don’t remember. 

Q. In other words, so far as your present memory is, it 
may be that when you came before the committee yourself, 
which I believe, was on January 23rd and gave testi¬ 
mony— 

A. Interposing): No, I didn’t give testimony on January 
23rd, I think. 

Q. Did you give testimony before the committee at any 
time ? Al. Yes. 
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Q. All right. Had that resolution been passed before 
you gave testimony, or had it not been? A. I am just not 
certain about that. 

• •••••••• 

369 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Now, Mr. Lamont, you, yourself, testified before 

370 the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were asked for records, you were asked to pro¬ 
duce records, were you not? A. Right. 

Q. That is the very records Mr. Morford was later sum¬ 
moned to produce? A. That is correct. 

Q. You did not produce them, did you? A. No. 

Q. And you told the committee that the reason you were 
not producing them was that you were not the custodian, 
didn’t you? A. That is correct. 

Q. I will ask you if you didn’t know then that neither 
Mr. Morford nor anybody else was going to produce records 
of that Council before the committee, whether summoned 
to do so or not? 

• •••••••• 

371 The Witness: I don’t see how I could have known 
that. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Is it your testimony you did not know or believe it? 

The Witness: No, I would have no knowledge I would 
not have knowledge of that state of mind on the part of 
another person, or line of conduct. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Is it your testimony there, sir, do you mean to say 
that so far as you knew when you told this Committee on 
Un-American Activities you were not producing the records 
because you were not custodian, so far as you then knew 
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Mr. Morford might produce them, if he were summoned? 

Is that your testimony? A. Well, my testimony 
372 would be that the possibilities were open. I didn’t 
even know Mr. Morford was going to be subpoenaed 
at that time, or that there would be further persecution of 
our organization. 

In fact, I urged the committee to drop the matter then 
and there as not pertinent to investigation on Un-American 
activities. 


373 

i 

James Hardin Peterson was called as a witness on behalf 
of the defendant, and having been duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Direct examination 
By Mr. Isserman : 

Q. State your name and address, please, Congressman. 
A. Sir? 

Q. State your name and address, please A. James 
Hardin Peterson, home address Lakeland, Florida. My 
business address is Washington, D. C. 

Q. Congressman, you are a member of the House of 
Representatives at this time? A/Yes, I am. 

Q. And you were a member of the House of Representa¬ 
tive sat the period between January 3,1945, and January 1, 
1947? A. Yes. 

Q. And were you in that period a member of any commit¬ 
tees of the House? * A. Yes, it was. I was on a number of 
committees of the House. 

374 Q. Did that membership include the Committee on 
Un-American Activities? A. Yes. I am not sure of the 

exact date I went on the Committee of Un-American Activi¬ 
ties, but it was after the committee became a permanent 
committee of the House. I was not on the old Dies Com¬ 
mittee, but after the House adopted the rule making it one 
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of the standing committee of the House, I was appointed to 
that shortly-after that. 

Q. I show yon Government’s Exhibit No. 2 and ask yon 
if that is the resolution subsequent to which you were ap¬ 
pointed to the committee, subsequent to the adoption. A. I 
was appointed to the committee after this resolution. 

Q. And very shortly? A. Afterward, reasonably shortly 
afterwards, yes. 

Q. Within a few days? A. I am not sure when they 
passed the general resolution on the committee, because 
they wait until the committee meets first, and then report. 
I would say within about- 

Q. About January 1, 1945, you were a member of that 
committee? A. That is right. 

Q. Did you attend the first organizing session of that 
committee, as you recall? A. I don’t recall. I attended 
one of the first two or three, in the early part. At 
375 that time I was on six or seven commiteees and was 
chairman of one, and chairman of a subcommittee, 
another subcommittee, and when there was conflict in com¬ 
mittee meetings, I had to choose which was most important. 

Q. Do you recall at the early sessions of that committee 
in the early part of 1945 that the question came up defining 
the terms contained in the resolution under which the com¬ 
mittee was acting, namely, the term “American propaganda 
activities” and the term “subversive and un-American 
propaganda” that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the principles of the form 
of government as guaranteed by our Constitution? 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Murray: I do object. This is, of course, of a pre¬ 
liminary nature, but it is quite obvious counsel is pursuing 
a line of inquiry as to the meaning or meanings which may 
have been discussed or even adopted as a general working 
principle by the committee in functioning under this res¬ 
olution. 
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My objection is based on this ground, that we are 

376 here trying the question of pertinency of records of 
a particular organization and the only question of 

pertinency in connection with that issue is in what way the 
resolution was applicable to this particular organization, 
the National Council, and any discussion of general mean¬ 
ing to apply to all organizations is beside the point. 

Mr. Horsky: Your Honor, I would like to state Mr. Mur¬ 
ray is correct in his interpretation of what the line of ques¬ 
tions is going to be. I think it is too soon to object. I 
don’t make any point of that. 

We do contend we are entitled to prove, and we intend to 
prove if permitted, what the definition of the words 11 un- 
American” and “subversive,” as adopted by this com¬ 
mittee was. 

The basis for this testimony and the reason we have 
introduced it now that we contend there is in this case a 
question whether, as I have explained to you earlier, the 
definition of un-American and subversive as contained in 
House Resolution 5, which is the resolution under which this 
committee was operating, plus the terms of the statute 
under which this defendant is indicted, which makes re¬ 
fusal to answer only pertinent questions criminal, furnishes 
no sufficient standard of guilt upon which one can test 
whether or not he should answer a question. 

As I said to you before, Mr. Justice Holtzoff heard argu¬ 
ment on this question, based on what we were able to 

377 bring to his attention by way of judicial notice which- 
were, by and large, actions of the committee as ex¬ 
pressed in its published reports. 

We think that we are entitled to introduce evidence of 
two sorts on this question. 

One sort will go to what the definition of the words “un- 
American” and “subversive” is in common usage and 
by way of common understanding. 

But we conceive it also to be important to show what the 
committee’s interpretation of this word was by those formal 
actions. 
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I assume that it could be argued and no doubt will be 
argued by the Government if they believe there is a basis 
for it that a witness summoned before this committee when 
asked a question or when asked to produce a document, not 
only must decide for himself whether in terms of the possi¬ 
ble meaning or the common meaning of these words, the 
documents were pertinent, but also is charged with knowl¬ 
edge of what the committee has adopted as an interpreta¬ 
tion of the word or these phrases, because I assume that 
by virtue of the reenactment of this resolution from time to 
time by the Congress it may properly be urged that the 
committee has given a context which the witness should at 
his peril know, even though it hasn ’t the context of the 
dictionary or other places. 

378 It is a substantial constitutional issue. There are 
facts which we think will help elaborate that consti¬ 
tutional issue. 

• •••••••• 

382 To state the argument briefly, we want to intro¬ 
duce evidence through this witness and through other 
witnesses that the committee had adopted no standards, 
and in fact the committee’s action indicated there were no 
standards, and that no definition can be supplied for this 
word “un-American” or this word “subversive” as used 
in that resolution. 

That is the purpose of these questions, and I respectfully 
submit that the question should be allowed for that purpose. 

#•**•#**# 

389 The Court: I will sustain the objection of the Gov¬ 
ernment to the question before this witness. 

Mr. Isserman: May I have the last question repeated, 
please? 

The Reporter: “Do you recall in the early sessions of 
that co mmi ttee, in the early part of 1945, that the question 
came up of defining the terms contained in the reso- 

390 lution under which the committee was acting, namely, 
the term “ Am erican propaganda activities” and the 

term “subversive and un-American propaganda” that is 
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instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution” 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to state for the record, if 
permitted to answer, this witness would testify in fact the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, shortly after 
its organization in January 1945, did consider the necessity 
and found the necessity of defining the terms of the resolu¬ 
tion under which it was operating. 

• .•••••••• 

391 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. At a committee session, did not Congressman 
Hart on or about January 1,1945, state that there was a need 
for the definition of the terms mentioned in the resolution 
under which the committee functioned! 

Mr. Murray: I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. 

392 Mr. Isserman: The witness, if allowed to answer, 
would answer this question in the affirmative. I offer 

to prove that. 

Mr. Murray: Your Honor, I don’t understand an offer of 
proof is proper in cross examination of a witness. If the 
question is relevant and is improperly excluded, I don’t see 
the necessity for offering proof, especially when, as in this 
case, as after the first observation of counsel he is not able 
to say from any information from the witness what he 
would testify to. 

Mr. Isserman: Our information with respect to this 
and similar questions is based on public statements made 
by the committee members, by statements they made in 
the Congressional Record, by matters said on the floor of 
Congress, by conferences we have had with a number of 
different sources which indicates the situation before the 
committee in the period concerning which we are ques¬ 
tioning. 
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The Court: Unless you have talked to this witness you 
can’t make any offer of what he would testify to any other 
questions. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. On or about February 22, 1945, did not Congressman 
Mundt a member of this committee submit to the committee 
a copy of a letter he had sent to, as he described them, one 
hundred prominent Americans to ask them what their 

393 conception of the term “un-American and subversive 
activities” was. 

Mr. Murray: I object to incorporating in the question 
the substance of a document, if that is what you are trying 
to do. 

Mr. Isserman No. If the witness is permitted and an¬ 
swers in the affirmative, I will identify the document. 

Mr. Murray: I object to the question now. 

The Court I will sustain the objection. 

Mr. Isserman: I will undertake to prove, your Honor, 
through this witness- 

Mr. Murray I object to that unless he was talking to 
him. 

The Court I sustain the objection. 

Mr. Isserman: May I state for the record the facts that 
we would elicit through this witness and other members of 
the committee? 

Mr. Murray I object to anything elicited from this 
witness. 

The Court: Objection sustained. From this witness, yes. 
By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Congressman Peterson, you have attended delibera¬ 
tions of the Committee on Un-American Activities as a 
member of that committee in the period February 1, 

394 1945, to January 31,1946? A. Some of those. 

Q. And in connection with your appearance before 
that committee was there any time that the committee 
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adopted any resolution in respect to the definition of the 
terms “un-American” or “subversive?” 

Mr. Murray I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. The Court of Appeals in the 
Barsky case says that the clause “subversive and un-Ameri¬ 
can propaganda that attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitution” which is 
sub-clause 2 is definite enough, it conveys a clear meaning, 
and that is all that is required. 

Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, we have not had the 
privilege of reading that. If your Honor would grant us 
a recess to consider this opinion and the balance of the 
proof in the light of it, we might be able to shorten it. 

The Court: You ought to finish with the Congressman. 

Mr. Isserman: I have a great many questions to ask the 
Congressman. I understand your Honor will not allow me 
to put on the record what I would elicit by those questions. 

The Court: That is true. 

Mr. Isserman: Then I will ask him the next question. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. As a member of the committee did you not vote to 
submit to the Brookings Institute a series of letters 
395 received by Congressman Mundt concerning a defini¬ 
tion of the terms in the resolution? 

Mr. Murray: I object. 

The Court: Sustained. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Did not the Brookings Institute transmit to the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities a report entitled “Sug¬ 
gested Standards which Determines Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities?” 

Mr. Murray: I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Mr. Isserman: I take it I may not make any offer of 
proof? 

The Court: That is correct. 

• •••••••• 
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By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. I show you Exhibit 90 for identification and ask you 
if you have ever seen a copy of this exhibit before? 

396 A. It is my recollection I have. 

Q. Didn’t you see Exhibit 90 for identification, 
Congressman Peterson, in connection with the deliberations 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities on the 
meaning of the terms in the resolutions under which it 
operates? 

Mr. Murray: I object to that. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to offer in evidence Exhibit 
90 for identification. Defendant’s Exhibit 90 for identifica¬ 
tion, as bearing on our proof and offer to prove that the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities endeavored 
to reach a definition of the terms of the resolution under 
which it operates and in fact never reached such definition. 

Mr. Murray I object to that, if the Court please. 

The Court: Yes, that will be excluded. 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact, Congressman Peterson, that Congress¬ 
man Mundt submitted to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on or about February 20, 1945, some 
77 letters which he had received in answer to an inquiry 
sent out to representative Americans as to the meaning of 
the terms contained in the resolution. 

Mr. Murray: I object to that, if the Court please. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Mr. Isserman: At this point, if your Honor please, 

397 I will ask the Court to take judicial notice of the 
extension of remarks of Honorable Carl E. Mundt, 

found on- page A-248 and A-249 of Volume 91 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record, January 22, 1945. 

The Court: No, I will not. I take it Mr. Isserman, that 
that is the remarks of the Congressman in reference to 
these letters that were sent to various people, to which I 
sustained the objection. 



Mr. Isserman: That is correct, your Honor. 

The Court: Mr. Justice Edgerton in his dissent makes 
the very point you are making. 

• •••••••• 

398 Mr. Isserman: Remembering the member of Con¬ 
gress came here under the limitation he would only 

have from 10:30 to 11, I believe was the arrangement, I 
want to say I will be obliged to ask this witness considerable 
more questions. We have perhaps some 80 or 90 questions 
we have to put to him. 

The Court: What are the 80 or 90 questions you are 
going to put to him? 

Mr. Isserman: The activities and the declarations of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities show no appli¬ 
cation of any definition or ascertainable standard in regard 
to the terms of the resolution by which it determined 

399 what was not un-American activities or what was 
subversive and un-American propaganda activities 

which attacked the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by the Constitution and all attempts upon Con¬ 
gress or the committee to explain the meaning of the key 
term “un-American,” either in the original creation of this 
committee or the predecessor of this committee, which is 
the original Dies Committee, I think first created in 1938, 
or any of its succeeding committees, or the present com¬ 
mittee involved in this case have been avoided or opposed. 
There has been a definite and successful intent to continue 
this committee without any restriction as to its scope and 
without any definition made of the terms. 

The Court: I have ruled that out. Is that the purpose 
of calling these Congressmen? 

Mr. Isserman: That is the purpose. I have one other set. 
The Court: That set I have ruled is not proper. My 
question is, is that why you intended to call all these Con¬ 
gressmen down here? 

Mr. Isserman: That, and other matters. 

The Court: What is the purpose of your other set of 
questions. You said that is your first set. 
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Mr. Issennan: The Court is ruling out the first set of 
questions? 

The Court: That is right. What is the next set? 

400 Mr. Issennan: We would state we have a series 
of facts it would establish. 

The Court: I understand that. 

Mr. Issennan: The first set of questions, and we may not 
state on the record what those facts are. 

The Court: That is correct. What is your second? 

Mr. Issennan: The second set of questions we would ask 
this Congressman would be questions which would establish 
that the activities and declarations of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities show no application of any 
definition or ascertainable standard in regard to the terms 
of the resolution, and that on the contrary these activities 
of the committee and declarations of the committee in the 
period between January 3, 1945, and January 2, 1947, indi¬ 
cate a power asserted and exerted without bounds or limi¬ 
tations, according to the prejudice and caprice of the 
members of the committee; these activities and declarations 
of the committee have consisted without significant excep¬ 
tion entirely of investigations, reports, and public condem¬ 
nation of persons and organizations engaged in expressions 
of opinion on political, economic, educational, social and 
legislative matters and in the advocacy—without suggestion 
of force or violence—and other peaceful activities pertain¬ 
ing thereto. 

We are prepared to prove in support of this contention 
a series of facts taken from declarations of committee 

401 members made publicly, from reports of the com¬ 
mittee made to the House from time to time within 

the period specified, including Report No. 2233 dated June 
7, 1946, Report No. 1996, dated May 10, 1946, Report No. 
2742, dated January 2,1947, and a further document issued 
• by the committee not in form of a report, but pursuant to 
its resolution as stated within the document itself, which 
document was published by the Government Printing Office 
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at the instance of the committee, and which docnment is 
entitled “ Investigation of Un-American Propaganda Activ¬ 
ities in the United States, “ Citations by Official Federal 
Government, Municipal or State Agencies, or Reliable Pri¬ 
vate Organizations Regarding the Character of the Organi¬ 
zation Named.’’ And that in the documents we have indi¬ 
cated and reports and in the other factual matters we would 
show that that charge was applied to that organization, 
that is, the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, as well as to numerous other organizations, in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to indicate the pattern of this committee’s 
activities. 

The Court: That is excluded, too. I am not trying the 
committee, you know. I am trying the defendant. 

Mr. Isserman: It seems to me the committee, by the way 
we see the issues in this case, is also on trial for activities 
exceeding its power and scope. 

The Court: It certainly is not. 

Mr. Isserman: I might say this evidence is not 
402 offered to try the committee. This evidence is of¬ 
fered primarily and exclusively on this point to show 
that the committee by its usage had no definition of the 
terms in the resolution and was guided solely by its own 
caprice and whims. 

I would like to ask the Court to take judicial notice of 
the House committee’s reports, numbers of which I have 
read, and I would like to mark for identification a fourth 
document, which is not in the form of a committee report, 
but which is now Defendant’s Exhibit 91 for identification 
and which in the letter of transmittal by the chief counsel 
of the committee to the chairman of the committee dated 
May 28, 1946, indicates that the compilation was prepared 
according to the unanimous resolution of the committee. 
I would like to ask the Court to accept this document in 
evidence. 

The Court: What is it? What did you say it was? 

Mr. Isserman: This is a document called “Citations by 
Officials of the Federal Government or State or Municipal 
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Agencies or Reliable Organizations Regarding the Charac¬ 
ter of the Organizations Named.” 

The Conrt: That is excluded. 

• *••**#*• 

405 Honorable John S. Wood was called as a witness 
by and on behalf of the defendant, being previously 

duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Mr. Isserman: I take it, Your Honor, if we were to ask 
Congressman Wood the same questions we asked of Con¬ 
gressman Peterson, for the same purpose, that Your 
Honors ruling would be the same? 

The Court: That is correct. 

Mr. Isserman: We have some additional questions we 
would like to ask the Congressman, a series of 50 or 60 
questions, and I could state for the Courts convenience 
what we would propose to prove with the answers elicited 
from the questions. 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Isserman: We would establish by questions to Con¬ 
gressman Wood—May I withdraw that for a moment? 

May I say that the other Congressmen that we want to 
call and have subpoenaed are outside. The other Con¬ 
gressmen we would call are Congressmen Rankin and 
Thomas and Mundt, and they would be asked the 

406 questions in the same fashion that we would ask 
Congressman Wood the questions. Might it be con¬ 
sidered that we would put the questions, that if these Con¬ 
gressmen were called, we would put the same questions to 
them as well? 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Isserman: We would elicit by the questions the fol¬ 
lowing facts: that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities maintains a compilatiQn or black list of individu¬ 
als and organizations deemed to be un-American or sub¬ 
versive, or engaged in un-American or subversive activities, 
which compilations and lists are prepared without real in¬ 
vestigation, ascertaintable standards, and without notice or 
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opportunity to be heard to the individuals and organizations 
placed thereon; that the black list data compiled by the 
committee is furnished to governmental agencies, public 
officials, including police officials locally and internation¬ 
ally, to members of Congress and their constituents, and 
to private employers, and is used by the committee and 
others to whom the material is furnished for the public con¬ 
demnation and vilification of persons and organizations 
with the primary intent to burden, hamper, and destroy 
activities of such individuals and organizations, which activ¬ 
ities are largely, if not wholly, concerned with the expres¬ 
sion of opinion on political, economic, educational, social 
and legislative matters, with advocacy of such mat- 
407 ters without suggestion of force or violence, and with 
other peaceful activities pertaining thereto. 

We would also show by such condemnation individuals 
are threatened with loss of standing in their community, 
with loss of employment, public and private, and the organi¬ 
zations condemned and vilified suffered loss of prestige, 
withdrawal of membership, and loss of financial and other 
support; 

That the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, of which the defendant is the executive director, and 
in connection with which he has been indicted, had prior 
to this commencement of the inquiry by the committee, and 
subsequently, been placed on the black list by the predeces¬ 
sor committees of the House Committee on Un-Ajnerican 
Activities, and by this committee, the one involved in this 
proceeding, because of disagreement by the said committee 
with the policies of American-Soviet Friendship lawfully 
advocated by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

For the same reason, the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities has maintained the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship on its black list and condemned 
it publicly and in reports to Congress, and prior to the 
commencement of its alleged investigation of the National 
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Council of American-Soviet Friendship which resulted in 
the indictment of the defendant. 

Thus when the subpoena was issued against the 

408 defendant the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had already passed judgment on the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship and was seek¬ 
ing to obtain names of persons participating in its activities 
and supporting it financially and otherwise, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of adding such names to its black list and to facilitate 
the committee’s efforts to destroy the effectiveness of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship in its 
advocacy of American-Soviet friendship by placing undue 
burdens upon such continued advocacy. 

In connection with that we ask the Court to take judicial 
notice, in addition to the answers that would have been 
elicited from this witness, of the reports of the committee 
that have heretofore been referred to in connection with 
the questioning of Congressman Peterson,* and an addi¬ 
tional report of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
which was the predecessor to the present committee, which 
report is number 2748, Seventy-seventh Congress, Second 
Session, and which report is dated January 2, 1943, with 
particular reference to Part 1 of that report which relates 
to the compilation, gathering, and indexing and use of the 
names. 

We would also like to call to the attention of the Court 
and ask the Court to take judicial notice of examples of the 
black listing of individuals by this committee taken from 
the files of the committee and inserted in the Congressional 
Record in the period between January 3, 1945, and 

409 January 2, 1947, and the examples we refer to are 
found in the following places: 

92 Congressional Record, Appendix A-5229, A-5230, 
August 12,1946. 

• • • * • * . * • • 

92 Congressional Becord pages 7721, 7722, Jane 
26, 1946. 
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92 Congressional Record, that is Appendix, 5230, 
Angnst 12,1946. 

92 Congressional Record, Appendix 1065, February 
27, 1946. 

Also we call attention to Congressional Record 91, page 
36, January 4, 1945, containing a resolution turning over 
the records and files of the previous un-American activities 
committees to the committee that is established. 

In the same connection, we wish to indicate that Defend¬ 
ant’s Exhibit No. 91, marked for identification, and which 
was refused in evidence on a prior point is offered here as 
an example of the black listing. It is nothing but a 

410 compilation of organizations- 

The Court (interposing): Well, Mr. Isserman, this 
Court cannot pass on the comments of the congressional 
commitee. 

Mr. Horsky. May I be heard on that? 

The Court: No; I am excluding it all. 

Mr. Horsky. I have a legal basis for it. I don’t mean on 
the facts; I mean a legal reason. 

The Court: Maybe I misunderstood you, Mr. Horsky. 
All right. 

Mr. Horsky: I have indicated it to some extent already. 
I am not going to repeat myself, but it appears to us that it 
is proper, if we allege and attempt to prove that a con¬ 
gressional committee is acting in excess of its authority, 
that we may prove that properly, that is, whether or not 
there is a presumption the committee acts properly, and 
the presumption is not conclusive, and we can proceed if 
it is not conclusive. It is clear it is not an exclusive pre¬ 
sumption that it is always right, and we are here to show, 
and we make an offer of proof that this committee is not 
acting within its jurisdiction in respect to the. questions 
asked this witness and the documents which were demanded 
of the witness 

The Court: Very well. 

Mr. Isserman: I take it that any further identification of 
material in connection with this offer is now denied? 
The Court: That is excluded; that is correct 
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Mr. Isserman: We have one more set of questions, 
Your Honor, on which I will try to be very brief, being 
another set of questions addressed to this Congressman and 
Congressman Rankin. 

The Court: Congressman Rankin, Thomas, and Mundt? 

Mr. Isserman: Yes, Congressmen Rankin, Thomas, and 
Mundt. We would establish the following facts if the Court 
would allow us to pursue the examination: 

That the House Committee on Un-American Activities is 
primarily engaged in non-legislative functions in that it 
acts as an administrative agency of the Government within 
the House of Representatives for the investigation of, and 
judgment upon, individuals and organizations because of 
activities in which they are engaged exclusively concerned 
with the expression of opinion on political, economic, edu¬ 
cational, social and legislative matters and with advocacy 
and other activities without suggestion of force or violence, 
pertaining thereto. 

The committee, with intent to compel conformity with 
its views and the views of its members, does seek to censor 
all forms of expression of speech and press, including news¬ 
papers and other periodicals, and including publications of 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, radio 
and motion pictures, and publications of other organi- 
412 zations seeking to influence public opinion, and to 
influence and coerce lawful concerted activities, in¬ 
cluding public assemblies and petitions to Congress, in 
political, legislative and trade union fields. 

The purpose of the committee is, under the cloak of con¬ 
gressional immunity, by public condemnation of the indi¬ 
viduals and organizations concerned, as being un-American, 
subversive, or communistic, by the use of guilt by associa¬ 
tion and other defammatory techniques, by efforts to drive 
the individuals attacked out of public and private employ¬ 
ment, to drive members, contributors and participants in 
the activities of such organizations from supporting said 
organization. 
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The committee exercises this function without congres¬ 
sional mandate, with no standards for determining which 
individual or organization shall he attacked, except the 
caprice or prejudice of its members, without charges, notice, 
or opportunity to be heard and to defend, and with serious 
threatened and actual damage to such individuals and 
organizations, in loss of prestige, financial and other sup¬ 
port, or loss of employment, as the case may be, thus placing 
undue burdens on restrictions upon the exercise of the 
activities heretofore described. 

The Court: That is excluded. 

• •••••••• 

413 Mr. Lester: In connection with this offer of proof 
we should now like to incorporate by reference the 

committee reports, and the other Congressional Record 
citations, and Exhibit 91, for identification, which was 
excluded, as part of this offer of proof, and in addition the 
following Congressional Record citation: 

A debate in Congress which can be generally charac¬ 
terized as an appropriation debate, which is 92 

414 Congressional Record, pages 5310, et cetera, 
on May 17, 1946, which appropriation debate 

concerned the appropriation for this committee. 

92 Congressional Record, pages A-1610 and A-1611, 
March 20, 1946; 

Congressional Record, Volume 92, page 2518, March 
20,1946; 

Congressional Record, Volume 91, pages 10,187 
through 10,190, October 24, 1945. 4 

91 Congressional Record, pages 7862, 7863, July 18, 
1945; 

91 Congressional Record, page 287, January 16,1945. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Isserman: I take it also that the Court will 
not take judicial notice for this purpose of any of 
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the offers that were made with respect to the taking of 
judicial notice? 

The Court: That is correct. 

Mr. Horsky: I offer in evidence Defendants Exhibit 92, 
which is another one of the items that is referred to in the 
Bussell report, and which was from the files of the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The Court: Very well. 

• •••••••• 

Corliss Lamont recalled as a witness on behalf of the 
defendant. 

418 Redirect examination 
By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. You were asked, Mr. Lamont, as to whether your 
father, Thomas Lamont, had contributed any funds to the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. I be¬ 
lieve your answer was to the best of your knowledge and 
belief he had not. 

Would you tell us what information you have or 

419 had prior to the period that you were chairman of 
contributions made to the Council in respect to the 

names of individual contributors? What is the scope of 
your information on that subject? A. Well, I knew, in a 
general way, I should say, of the names of substantial con¬ 
tributors to this organization, but, of course, we had some 
collections at meetings where hundreds of people contrib¬ 
uted small sums, comparatively speaking, and I would not 
necessarily know who they were or what their names were. 

Q. And was your activity as chairman a full-time activ¬ 
ity? Was your activity as chairman of the National Council 
a full-time activity? A. It was a voluntary activity, un¬ 
paid, on the side, in addition to my regular jobs of teaching 
and writing. 

Q. And you didn’t have custody of the records and files 
of the organization? A. No, I did not. 
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Q. Did yon in the course of your chairmanship scrutinize 
or review every receipt issued to contributors of funds to 
the organization? A. No, I didn’t have that responsibility. 

Q. If any substantial contributions were made, would 
they have been called to your attention? A. Certainly; I 
think anything over a hundred dollars. 

420 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. On cross examination you were asked about 
some resolution which the National Council Board had 
adopted relative to the production of records before the 
committee. 

• ••••*••• 

I show you Defendant’s Exhibit No. 93 for identification 
and ask you to look at it and tell us whether or not that is 
a copy of the resolution which the board adopted ? A. That 
is the resolution adopted. 

Q. And that is the only resolution the board adopted in 
connection with the appearance of you and Mr. Morford 
before the House Un-American Activities Committee in the 
early part of ’46? A. That is correct. 

Mr. Isserman: I offer it in evidence. 

Mr. Murray: I have no objection. 

(The document previously marked for identification 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 93 was thereupon received in 
evidence.) 

• •••••••• 

422 By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, you appeared before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities on or about January 23, 
1946, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that time you submitted a considerable number 
of documents to the committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you at that time have any formal conference 
regarding your next appearance before the coon- 

423 mittee? A. Yes. 
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Q. And with whom? A. With Ernie Adamson, counsel 
of the committee. 

Q. What was the substance of that conference in brief? 
Al. He was going to look over the material and study it. 
He wasn’t sure he would need to call me back because he 
thought maybe our organization would not come under the 
terms of the investigation after all. 

Q. Did you remain, as chairman of the National Council, 
did you remain subject to subpoena after that conference? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any arrangement made as to when you were 
to come back? A. No, it was left indefinite. He said he 
would let me know. 

Q. Did you receive a communication from Mr. Adamson 
which did bring you back? A. I did receive such a com¬ 
munication. 

Q. I show yon Defendant’s Exhibit No. 86 for identifi¬ 
cation and ask you if that is the communication you referred 
to that you received from Mr. Adamson. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to call the Court’s attention 
to the fact that this exhibit was offered in connection with 
another point on a previous occasion, and I would like to 
have the Court know that. 

424 The Witness: Yes, this is the one he sent me. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to offer this in evidence 
at this time. 

Mr. Murray: I do not object at this time, if the Court 
please. 

Mr. Isserman: Does the Court care to see it? . 

The Court: It may be admitted. 

(Communication from Mr. Adamson to the witness 
was by the Court received in evidence as Defendant’s 
Exhibit No. 86.) 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Now, was it pursuant to this exhibit that you did 
appear on February 6, 1946? A. Yes. 
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Q. And it was at that time that it was disclosed that Mr. 
Morford was the custodian of the records? A That is 
correct. 

Q. And was it at that time, on February 6,1946, that both 
you and Mr. Morford were subpoenaed to appear on behalf 
of the Council on March 6, or at least ordered to appear on 
March 6? A. Yes. 

• ••*•**•• 

425 Cross examination 
By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Lamont, do you remember on that occasion when 
you talked to Mr. Adamson that Mr. Louis Russell, an 
investigator of the committee, also participated? A. Why, 
it was primarily Mr. Adamson with whom I talked. There 
may have been another man there at the very end, but I 
gave the documents to Mr. Adamson, and it was my impres¬ 
sion practically my entire conversation was with him. 

Q. But did you at a later time discuss the documents with 
Mr. Russell? A. I don’t remember a Mr. Russell spe¬ 
cifically. 

Q. Did you discuss the documents with some investigator 
or other person attached to the committee other than Mr. 
Adamson? A. I remember a very short conversation with 
somebody about the documents in question, yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in a conversation with Mr. 
Russell and, of course, I understand that you would not 
be able to say it was he, but to identify the person in the 
question, and in the question, with Mr. Russell, an 

426 investigator for the committee, did he not tell you 
that in his view these documents showed an effort 

on the part of the National Council to create a receptive 
attitude to the expansion projects of Russia comparable 
and in some respects identical with attempts made by Ger¬ 
many to prepare the public for its imperialistic expansion? 
A. Well, I don’t remember that, Mr. Murray. I think I 
asked that man, whom I assume now was Mr. Russell, what 
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the dickens was the matter with these documents anyway, 
and he answered, “Well, they build up to an apology on 
behalf of Russia comparable to what was going on with 
reference to the Nazis at one time. 

Q. Yes. A. And I said I just disagreed with that, and 
I think that that is all that was said. 

Q. Now, that was after the documents had been read by 
Mr. Russell, presumably? 

What I mean to say, and I will ask you, Mr. Lamont, 
isn’t it a fact that in your first conversation with Mr. 
Adamson the documents had not yet been digested by him, 
or Mr. Russell, or anybody else connected with the com¬ 
mittee? A. That is correct. 

• •••••••• 

427 But my talk with Mr. Russell was not until I had 
been back the second time in respect to Mr. Adam¬ 
son’s letter in regard to the political propaganda. 

• •••••••• 

429 Dr. Clyde Miller was called as a witness by and 
on behalf of the defendant and being first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Direct examination 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. Dr. Miller, would you state your name and address, 
your full name and address, please? A. My full name is 
Clyde R. Miller. My address is Lowell Hall/ Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Q. Have you any connection with Columbia University, 
Dr. Miller? A. I am associate professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, now on leave of 
absence. 

Q. And can you tell me the significance of the prefix 
‘ ‘ Doctor ” as a title to your name ? What degrees have you, 
if any? A. I have an honorary degree in education. 

Q. And is that a Doctor’s degree? A. That is an hon¬ 
orary doctorate in recognition of work done in community 
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education primarily in the City of Springfield, Mas- 
430 sachusetts, in dealing with racial and religions 
prepudices 

Q. Now, what is your present occupation, Doctor, in 
addition to being on leave from Teachers College at Co¬ 
lumbia? A. My present field of work is in the field of 
education and public opinion, and with particular refer¬ 
ence to how education and public opinion are established 
by propaganda, and out of this work has grown, and in 
connection with it I practice the analysis of propaganda. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that work of pub¬ 
lic opinion and analyzing propaganda? A. Throughout 
virtually all of my adult life, that is, as a writer of com¬ 
mercial advertising copy, as a newspaper reporter, and 
as an editor of education journals, as a teacher of 
journalism. 

• •••••••• 

436 Q. And you are still currently engaged, as I under¬ 
stand, in the analysis of public opinion and propa¬ 
ganda technique? A. That is my main work, and particu¬ 
larly as it relates to education that can prevent and bring 
under control the dangerous mental attitudes associated 
with religious, racial and related prejudices. 

Q. And that analysis included analysis of political matter 
as well, did it? A. Yes, sir. 

437 Q. Did you, at the request of counsel in this case, 
make a study of the report by one Louis J. Bussell, 

investigator, entitled, ‘ ‘ Comprehensive Report Concerning 
Publications Issued by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., ,, a copy of which report is con¬ 
tained in Defendant’s Exhibit No. 2 which I now show you? 

Just answer that yes or no. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time the report in question was submitted to 
you for analysis and study did you also receive from the 
counsel for the defendant in this case a number of publica¬ 
tions—I will withdraw that “receive”—the publications, 
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copies of publications which are referred to in the Bussell 
report? A. I received all of the publications but one or 
two which were referred to in the Bussell report. There 
was a news letter referred to in that Bussell report which 
was not given to me by the representatives of the Council, 
but which I saw later; as a matter of fact, only today did 
I see it. 

Q. Did you see it as an exhibit in this proceeding? A. 
Well, I received it from your associate, Mr. Horsky, for 
examination during the noon recess period. 

Q. I show you Defendant’s Exhibit No. 92, and ask you 
if that is the news letter. A. That is indeed, sir. 

438 Q. And you have examined it? A. I have exam¬ 
ined it this noon. 

Q. Did you receive, in addition to documents you have 
described, from counsel in this case additional publications 
of the National Council for American-Soviet Friendship? 
A. I saw, sir, what purported to be- 

Q. (Interposing). Well, first answer the question yes or 
no. A. I did. 

Q. I show you a list of pamphlets, and then underneath 
that a list of brochures, maps, mimeograph and other ma¬ 
terial appended to Defendant’s Exhibit No. 66, and ask you 
if you have seen that list before (handing exhibit to wit¬ 
ness). A. I have seen this list before, yes, sir. 

Q. You have seen it as part of this particular exhibit, 
have you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have you had an opportunity to check the pam¬ 
phlets and other material furnished to you by defense 
counsel with the list which is annexed to Defendant’s Ex¬ 
hibit No. 66? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you find that you had received or had not 
received the publications contained on that list? A. I had 
received all of them with the exception of the one I men¬ 
tioned, the news letter, which I received this noon, 

439 and with the exception, as I recall, of two or three 
of the science bulletins which I also had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine during the noon recess period today. 
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Q. Now, following the propaganda techniques which you 
have used through the years, and using your professional 
knowledge and experience on public opinion and propaganda 
material, did you make an analysis of the report, the Bussell 
report, to which I have referred, in the light of the material 
which was submitted to you, and with particular reference 
to the documents mentioned in the Bussell report, and 
allegedly analyzed therein? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Isserman: I would like to have this marked for 
identification as defendants next in number. What num¬ 
ber will that be? 

The Deputy Clerk of Court: Number 94. 

Mr. Isserman: 94, consisting of 37 typewritten pages 
with some pencil notations contained on the same. 

(The document referred to was thereupon marked 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 94 for identification.) 

By Mr. Isserman: 

Q. There are certain pencil notations on Defendants 
Exhibit No. 94, and I ask you if you made those notations 
yourself as corrections of the text used in drafting? A. I 
made all of them myself with two or three exceptions, 
440 which were made by my secretary, and I have written 
“0. K.” and signed my initials to indicate that I 
approved the secretary S corrections in pencil. 

Q. In other words, the report with the pencil changes is 
the complete report as you have made it? A. It is the 
complete report as I have made it. 

Mr. Isserman: May I have a moment, if Your Honor 
please? 

If the Court please, at this time I would like to offer 
this report in evidence, and make some explanation as to 
why the offer is made at this time. We could take Mr. 
Miller through the report by way of oral examination 
question after question on each document. We think it will 
not only save time but make a more orderly record if the 
report is admitted and Government counsel be given an 
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opportunity to examine it and perhaps, if he desires, to cross 
examine Dr. Miller on it We suggest that as a procedure 
which would shorten this examination by a great length 
and would serve the interest of all parties. 

Mr. Horsky: May I add, Your Honor, this report is pri¬ 
marily for your assistance in evaluating these documents, 
designed to assist you in your study of whether this ques¬ 
tion is pertinent. 

441 Cross examination 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Dr. Miller, have you ever testified in court as an expert 
in the field that you have described here? A. No, sir. 

Q. Has anybody connected with your Institute on Propa¬ 
ganda Analysis ever done so to your knowledge? A. That 
I don’t know, sir. 

442 Q. Do I understand that you have analyzed com¬ 
munist propaganda in this country? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have you analyzed publications of organizations 
other than the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship? A. Yes. 

Q. And what communist organization publications have 
you analyzed? A. Well, the Institute published a bulletin, 
in the preparation of which I assisted, and many of the 
board members assisted in it, and I think we examined 
very carefully, sir, the Daily Worker, and the New Masses, 
and presumably—I don’t recall now what other publications 
entered into it, but assuredly those two, as well as the com¬ 
munist techniques of mass meetings, and their work in labor 
unions, and so on. 

Q. Do you happen to be familiar with any of the organi¬ 
zations listed in the letter of the Attorney General pub¬ 
lished a few months ago of what were in that letter referred 
to as subversive organizations? A. Sir, if I were asked 
to name all of those at this moment, the only one I could 
name off hand would be the Council itself, and that is because 
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they have asked me to give this testimony, and I happen 
to know it has been listed, and I believe one other there on 
the list was the Columbians, the Kn Klux Klan, and 
443 beyond that, sir, my memory does not go, although I 
did read the list hastily. 

Q. Now, the organizations you happen to recall are not 
communistic, are they? A. I beg your pardon. 

, Q. The organizations whose names you have recalled in 
your last answer are not communist? A. No, sir. 

Q. They are quite the other way? A. They are the other 
way. 

Q. Now, what communist organization, if any, do you 
recall in that list? A. I don’t recall the list well enough, 
sir, to recall any. 

• ••»••••• 

/ 

457 By Mr. Isserman: 

We believe the Government misconstrues the na¬ 
ture of the information listed in the report. He was not 
asked to analyze it, but from its content, that is, the ma¬ 
terial submitted by the Council, and to compare that analysis 
content with the content in the Russell report, and with the 
conclusions and observations that Mr. Russell made of the 
same material without regard to label, or whether it was 
labeled one thing or another, but with regard solely to the 
factual material as alleged, and with regard to how Mr. 
Russell selected that material analyzed the factual material 
and acted upon it. He was not asked to trace the relation¬ 
ships of one organization to another but he was asked to 
look at specific pieces of propaganda, to look at and comment 
upon those specific pieces and to indicate the relationship 
of it in terms of propaganda analysis. 

• •••••••• 

458 The Court: I have my doubts as to whether it is 
admissible. However, I have read part of it and 

I will finish it 

Mr. Isserman: I take it, then, that it is admitted? 
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The Court: Yes, as I say, I have my doubts it is proper, 
but I have it here, and have read part of it. 

s 

• •••••••• 

459 Mr. Isserman: If the Court please, at this time 
we would like to call the defendant to the stand for 

one purpose only connected with the pretrial of other mat¬ 
ters of fact before your Honor in respect to a moton rela¬ 
tive to the scope of the subpoena on which your Honor 
allowed us to reserve argument until such time as we could 
introduce factual evidence on the scope on which the sub¬ 
poena was served. We would like to call him solely for that 
purpose. 

The Court: Very well 

Thereupon, Richard Morford, the defendant herein, was 
called as a witness in his own behalf, and being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct examination 

By Mr Isserman: 

Q. I show you Defendant’s Exhibit No. 1 and ask you 
if that is a copy of the subpoena which was served upon 
you by Mr. Carrington on or about February 6, 1946? A. 
This is the copy served on me. 

Q. And that subpoena asked you to produce certain 

460 books, records, documents and correspondence before 
the House Committee on un-American Activities, did 

it not? A. That is true. 

Q. Did you examine the various—withdraw that You 
are in fact and were then, the persons in charge of the 
records mentioned in the subpoena? ‘A. That is true. 

Q. And did you make any estimate of the amount of ma¬ 
terial that would be required to be produced by you in re¬ 
sponse to the subpoena? A. Yes, sir, I made investigation 
of the files to determine what would be required under the 
terms of the subpoena. 
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Q. Did you make any estimate of the amount of that 
material in terms of filing cabinets? A. That is the way I 
did, sir, my investigation through the office. 

Q. What was your estimate? A. There were 22 filing 
cabinets, that would be a total of 88 drawers of material, 
for that is the way we dispose of our material in the office, 
in the filing drawers. 

Q. Did you determine whether or not your organization 
would be able to carry on its day-to-day activities after 
having delivered these 22—delivering the material in these 
22 filing cabinets to the Committee on un-American 

461 Activities? A. Yes, of course, we considered that 
because that was of great importance to us if we were 

to continue in operation. 

Q. Did you conclude whether you could or could not con¬ 
tinue in operation in the absence of the material required 
by the subpoena? A. It seemed clear that in the absence 
of materials we could not continue in business if these were 
to be taken from the office to be furnished as was required 
under the subpoena. 

• •***#••• 

462 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. You are not telling the Court that that is the 
reason you did not provide the records called for, are you? 
• •••••••• 

463 A. No that is not the reason. 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. You did not tell the committee that there were 88 
drawers of files, did you? A. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. You didn’t tell them anything about the volume of 
the files, did you? A. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. You recall you were positive you didn’t, are you not, 
Mr. Morford? A. My recollection is that I did not speak to 
the committee about the quantity of the material. 
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Q. You didn’t tell the committee you would be glad to 
produce the figures, but it was a physical impossibility to 
bring down 88 file cabinets of papers, did you? A. I don’t 
believe I said that to the committee. 

Q. You are sure you didn’t? A. I am quite certain. 

• •••••••• 

% 

467 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Mr. Morford, did you at any time ever claim 
before this committee that the records they were calling 
for were too bulky to be brought eventually to the committee 
room? A. I don’t recall that I said they were too bulky. 


470 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. How bulky were the records of contributors for 
the year 1945, Mr. Morford? A. I wouldn’t know, sir, tha 
list of contributors would be in terms of receipts kept in the 
receipt book, among other items (indicating). 

Q. You held your hands about less than a foot apart; 

were you indicating-. A. (Interposing) I was trying 

to indicate that these contributions were recorded in receipt 
books. 

Q. In how many receipt books for 1945? A. I wouldn’t 
know, sir. 

Q. Would it be more than one book? A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. For 1945? How many pages in a book? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. No idea? A. No. 


471 By Mr. Murray: 

Q. How big in bulk would this be, the correspond¬ 
ence, memoranda and communications with any and all 
persons, together with a complete list of the affiliated 
organizations, for the year 1945? 

Mr. Horsky: I object to that, Your Honor, because as 
Mr. Murray reads that he is reading the list of * * affiliated 
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organizations” and that is not the way the subpoena reads. 

The Court: Not the way the subpoena reads? 

Mr. Horsky: No, the question calls for the affiliated 
organizations for the year 1945. 

The Court: How big would that be? 

By Mr: Murray: 

Q. The complete list of the affiliated organizations? A. 
The complete list of affiliated organizations for the year 
1945, that would be only a small list which would be pre¬ 
pared at the command of the subpoena, a single page prob¬ 
ably would include that. 

Q. Now, speaking of preparing something, a list of the 
contributors, of receipts and disbursements, if prepared 
in that manner that you refer to in relation to affiliated 
organizations, could be on one or two pages, couldn’t it? 
A. I did not so interpret the subpoena. The subpoena 
required, I thought, all financial records of receipts 
472 and disbursements. 

Q. For all years? A. That is the way I inter¬ 
preted it sir. 

Q. You did interpret it that way? A. Yes. 

Q. You felt you were being called upon to produce all 
receipts and all disbursements for the entire period of the 
existence of your organization? A. I thought that to be 
true from the subpoena. 

Q. What, then, was the year 1945 there for, then, as you 
understood it? A. For the year 1945, together with a 
complete list of all affiliated organizations; it reads “to¬ 
gether with a complete list of all affiliated organiza¬ 
tions”— 

Mr. Murray: Let the Court read that, Mr. Morford, at 
this time. 

The Court: It says here to “produce all books and 
records, papers and documents, showing all receipts and 
disbursements of money by the National Council of Ameri- 
’ can-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and all correspondence, 
memoranda and communications with any and all persons, 
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together with a complete list of the affiliated organizations, 
for the year 1945.” 

The Witness: All of the original, together with this list 
of affiliated organizations for the year 1945! 

473 The Court: That is right. 

Mr. Horsky: I submit, Your Honor, that subpoena, 
properly interpreted, calls for- 

The Court: It says, books, memorandum, receipts and 
list for 1945. 

Mr. Horsky: No, sir, by no means, the word “together” 
there with a complete list of the affiliated organizations; it 
says correspondence, memoranda and communications with 
any and all persons, and then it says “together” and then 
follows with 1945. 

The Court: Well, he says he interpreted it as meaning 
all of the records and memoranda for the years which it 
was in existence. 

Mr. Horsky: That is right. • 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Is it your testimony Mr. Morford, that you recognize 
this subpoena to be an unreasonable request for records too 
voluminous to be brought conveniently to Washington? 
A. It is my testimony that I questioned it as an unreason¬ 
able request. 

Q. Now, you referred to quite a few of the efforts of the^ 
committee to get records as unreasonable, unconstitutional, 
and so forth; I am talking now about physical inconven¬ 
ience. Did you recognize that subpoena as requiring you 
to bring records that would be too bulky to bring 

474 here because of their size and volume? A. I believe 
that is the thing I had in mind when I said to the 

committee in response, which was not further explained in 
terms of bulk. 

Mr. Murray: May I see the resolution, please, that was 
shown to Mr. Lamont? 
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By Mr. Murray: 

Q. You are familiar with this resolution, I take it, three 
weeks before you appeared before the committee, were you 
not? A. I am familiar with this resolution. 

Q. I say, you were familiar with it when it was passed? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you participate in the meeting at which it was 
adopted? A. That is true. 

Q. Did you vote for it? A. I did vote. 

Q. Was that a unanimous vote? A. That I don’t 
recollect. 

Q. Do you interpret this resolution as objecting to the 
production of the records of your organization before the 
committee because they were bulky? 

Mr. Isserman: I object to that as being a matter not on 
direct examination, as calling for the construction of 
475 a document which is in evidence which speaks for 
itself, and is seeking to elecit from this defendant 
evidence in a criminal trial in violation of his rights under 
the Sixth Amendment of the Constitution. 

The Court: Overruled. 

The Witness: May I have the question? 

Mr. Murray: Read the question. 

The Reporter (reading): “Question: Do you interpret 
this resolution as objecting to the production of the records 
of your organization before the committee because they 
were bulky?” 

The Witness: This would only be one factor in the reso¬ 
lution in my interpretation of it. 

\ 

By Mr. Murray: 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Morford, that you and everybody 
connected with the organization to your knowledge was 
opposed to the production of the records here on constitu¬ 
tional grounds, and would have objected whether the records 
were too bulky or not too bulky? 
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Mr. Isserman: I object to that as callng for a conclusion 
on the part of the witness, and the constitutional ground 
as included previously. 

The Court: Overruled. 

By Mr. Murray : 

Q. Do you understand the queston? A. I recog- 

476 nized only my responsibility to protect the records 
of the Council within the law in whatever devices I 

might make up in my mind they should be protected as long 
as it was within the law. 

Q. And you were protecting them for that reason and 
not because it was too difficult physically to bring them here? 
A. I do not think it is correct from my belief to exclude the 
fact of their bulkiness and, therefore, that unreasonableness 
of the request as one of the factors in discharging my re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Q. Did you understand or use the word “unreasonable” 
by yourself to mean unreasonable because they were bulky, 
among other reasons? A. Yes, that would be a reason I 
would adduce myself. 

Q. And you had that in mind when you made representa¬ 
tions to the committee that its request was unreasonable, 
you had the bulkiness of the records in mind when you said 
that? A. That would be a term in speaking to the 
committee. 

Q. Was it a factor in your saying it on that occasion? 
A. I believe it was. 

Q. Wouldn’t you know? A. I would know, yes, sir. 

• •••••••• 

477 By the Court: 

Q. Did you tell the committee that you would not 
produce them because they were too bulky? A. This is 
the question that was asked me, did I tell the committee that 
they were too bulky, and I replied that I had not so said. 

• ••••••*• 
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The Court: I will admit 4, and beginning with 5 
to 9- 

, Mr. Murray (interposing): They were after the subpoena 
was issued and after the appearance of Mr. Morford before 
the committee. 

The Court: I will exclude those. 

(The document previously marked for identification 
Government Exhibit No. 4 was thereupon received in 
evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: May we move to strike any reference to 
5 to 9 in the transcript? 

The Court: Yes, very well. 

Mr. Isserman: 10 also was marked for identification but 
is not in evidence. 

The Court: 10 and 11 will be admitted. 

Mr. Isserman: 11 was never admitted. That is a file of , 
numerous documents which were brought into the court¬ 
room, and there was no intention of admitting that file and 
11 should remain for identification. ' 

488 Mr. Murray: That is true. 11 was a big envelope 
with many pamphlets, and they got in separately 
under separate exhibit numbers. 

(The document previously marked for identification 
Government Exhibit No. 10 was thereupon received in 
evidence.) 

Mr. Isserman: In similar fashion, Defendant’s 67 is not 
in evidence at all. Your Honor did exclude certain sections 
after it had been marked for identification, and Your Honor 
will remember that contans speeches of various individuals, 
and certain of the speeches were excluded. That appears 
in the record. The balance of the speeches were used. 

The Court: I think I excluded the speeches that weren’t 
in any way associated. The balance may be admitted. 

(The document previously marked for identification 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 67 was thereupon received in 
evidence, as indicated.) 
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Mr. Isserman: Defendant's Exhibit 16, which is a tran¬ 
script of the Lamont testimony before the Un-American 
Committee, that was marked for identification, with leave 
given to the defense to indicate the specific portions to 
which the defense desired to call attention, so that the Conrt 
would not be compelled to read the entire transcript. 

We have now prepared a schedule. May we ask this be 
marked for identification? 

489 (The document referred to was thereupon 

marked Defendant's Exhibit 95 for identification.) 


490 Mr. Isserman: We would like to offer the excerpts 
as marked, subject to the right of the Government to 

offer any other portion of the transcript it desires to offer. 
The Court: Very well. 

• •, • • • • • • • 

Mr. Murray: The list of questions for the jurors on the 
voir dire examination. At the beginning of the trial he 
submitted a list of questions for the Court to ask the pros¬ 
pective jurors, and he is referring to that list. 

Mr. Isserman: We would like to move that list as sub- 
mittee to the Court be annexed to volume 1 of the trans¬ 
cript as an appendix. 

491 The Court: Very well. I think it is in here once. 
Mr. Isserman: It is filed but it is not in the trans¬ 
cript, and there is nothing on it at that part of the trans¬ 
cript. May I incorporate that list in volume 1 1 of March 15, 
1948, and may the copy be submitted to the reported be 
included? 

The Court: Yes. 

• • • • • • • • • * 
Motion to Dismiss Indictment 

Mr. Horsky: One of the matters I‘reserved on earlier 
to argue further is partly included and concluded by the 
Barsky case, and Your Honor did not take further evi¬ 
dence on it, and there is no evidence before you that was 
not before Mr. Justice Holtzoff. 
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But I would like to renew the motion to dismiss the 
counts of the indictment on the ground that Resolution 5 
in conjunction with Section 192 of Title 2 does not provide 
a sufficiently ascertainable standard of guilt as required 
by the Fifth Amendment. 

I assume that motion will be denied? 

The Court: That is correct. 

Mr. Horsky: After a preliminary motion, which 
492 was substantially reserved by Mr. Justice Holtzoff, 
as to the argument on that, I would like to devote a 
few moments to that. 

This, of course, is applicable only to Count 1 of the in¬ 
dictment. Our position is that the subpoena itself is too 
broad and is in violation, or is illegal, under the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and consequently, no crime 
can be predicated upon a refusal to comply with it. 


502 If you look at the subpoena, Your Honor, and 
the sweeping language, you cannot help but agree¬ 
ing that that kind of subpoena would not have been issued 
by any court and would not have been approved by any 
court had it been issued to any party in the case. 

I submit that the same test should rule your judgment 
here and that subpoena should be held an invalid sub¬ 
poena. Consequently, Count 1 of the indictment 

503 should be dismissed on that ground. 

This next argument, Your Honor, is one which Mr. 
Isserman and I will share. I would like, at least briefly, 
to discuss the legal elements in the argument and Mr. Isser¬ 
man will discuss the evidence as those legal arguments are 
applied to it. 

Chiefly, I would like to discuss the Barsky case. May I 
say in general that I am not going to refer to anything 
except tile majority opinion, and when I refer to the Bar- 
sky case, I mean referring to the majority of the court 
I am not going to urge you and talk about over- 
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504 ruling that, but I am going to speak about the con¬ 
struction. 

The issue is a very narrow issue of pertinence. There 
is no issue of constitutionality, but here it is a construc¬ 
tion of the resolution and the construction of our evidence. 

The material parts appear in what the court says is 
appellant’s first point. That point is the same point— 
that is the first point I make and I wish to make. The 
point urged by the Barsky case is that the resolution creat¬ 
ing the congressional committee was unconstitutional be- • 
cause it authorized inquiry into political opinion and ex¬ 
pression in violation of the First Amendment. 

That is not our issue. It was what they did in that Un- 
American Activities Committee hearing. The appellants’ 
point is that they protested to the specific question, and 
that it was beyond the scope of possible inquiry under the 
resolution. 

Our point is premised on the specific facts we have here. 


506 The statement which the majority finds does give 
a standard: The diffusion within the United States 

of subversive and un-American propaganda that is insti¬ 
gated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guar¬ 
anteed by our Constitution. 

That, I think, gives us the whole standard upon which 
in this case we judge pertinency. Otherwise, I think we 
would run contrary not to the specific holding of the Bar- 
sky case but at least to the clear implication of the ma¬ 
jority that if the reliance was on Clause 1 that they would 
hold it too vague to be meaningful 
That is the first proposition which I wish to lay as a 
foundation for Mr. Isserman’s argument, that relevancy is 
determined on Clause 2. 

On the second point, in view of the testimony from 

507 Mr. Lamont, and the transcript of Mr. Lamont’s 
testimony, and the other evidence, is that if a con- 
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gressional committee has before it all of the propaganda 
of an organization of any nature, is its belief reasonable 
that the propaganda is or was subversive and un-American 
propaganda that attacks the principle of the form of gov¬ 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitution. But it is un¬ 
der these circumstances a fact as to whether that propa¬ 
ganda is such. 

• •••••••• 

Here I believe it is wholly proper for Your Honor to 
• make such standard upon which to judge pertinence, per¬ 
tinence to the fact, rather than pertinence on the reasonable 
belief of the committee. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I think that position is a proper 
position even if all the propaganda material is not before 
the committee. I think it is indicated by the statute. 

In this case we are here in a criminal case, we are not 
before a committee on its own activities. But the statute 
here says that the witness before a committee must refuse 
to answer a pertinent question, not a question which the 
committee thinks pertinent or the witness does, but which 
is a pertinent question. 


509 Now, that is my second principle which I would 
like to urge Your Honor to apply in this case in 
considering Mr. Isserman’s argument on the evidence. 

The first is under the Barsky case, relevancy as deter¬ 
mining pertinency is determined on Clause 2 of the reso¬ 
lution, and the second is that pertinence and determination 
by the committee of this propaganda could not be any 
reasonable belief. 

However, I do not mean to say that our argument de¬ 
pends on these two legal propositions. These are our basic 
positions, and Mr. Isserman will demonstrate that if rea¬ 
sonable belief is the test, then it has not met that test. 

I think Counts 1 and 2 can both be taken within this 
and determined it has not met this standard. However, 


\ 
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I think our basic position is that it has not met the test, 
and Mr. Isserman can go to the facts. 


540 Mr. Murray: May it please the Court, I will an¬ 
swer the points in the order in which they were ar¬ 
gued, the first being that the subpoena served upon the de¬ 
fendant, Mr. Morford, was unreasonable in that it failed 
in particularity and called for a burdensome volume of 
records. 

Certainly the answer to that need only be brief, and I' 
propose to make it so. 

I say in answer to that that no contention was ever pos¬ 
sibly entertained or presented to the committee of the 
sort which is now made in regard to the subpoena, and that 
the sole and only basis for resisting suggested to them for 
resisting the efforts of the committee to see the records 
was what they called an assertion of their constitutional 
right, and their constitutional right was to refuse to sub¬ 
mit so much as one page of any of their records to this 
committee, and they did not claim that they would produce 
them if they were not too voluminous, and they claimed 
nothing but that the committee on Un-American Activities 
had no right to see any of their records. 


543 The next portion of the argument, argued in part 
by Mr. Horsky and in part by Mr. Isserman, is that 
the Government has failed to show that the Congressional 
committee had a right to move against this organization. 

The point is made that the question is not whether they 
had reasonable ground to believe they might move against 
them, but it is argued by Mr. Horsky, at least, that by 
reason of the fact that all the records or all the propagan¬ 
da which the organization had distributed was made avail¬ 
able to the committee, then the Court must now find the 
committee should have then viewed the question as one up 
for final proof, and the argument on that point is that 
where an organization is suspected of engaging in sub- 
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versive propaganda and comes before that committee and 
gives to that committee what it represents to be, and, as 
far as I am concerned, may, in fact, be, all the publications 
it has issued, then the committee has the right not to go 
back of those publications, but must read them and 
544 interpret them in the way Mr. Isserman has, and that 
no further steps- 

The Court: (Interposing) You needn’t devote any more 
time to that argument. 

Mr. Murray: Very well, sir. 

l 

551 Now, this organization submitted these, it is true, 
to the committee. The committee read them, in¬ 
cluding what I have just read to the Court, and I say it 
had a right to believe that this organization might have 
been engaged in subversive propaganda activities. 

It is true, as Mr. Isserman argues, that this is all about 
a public question, and it is also true that in this country 
free expression of opinion on public questions is permitted 
and encouraged, and protected, yes, but that does not mean 
that other countries which don’t have such views as to 
freedom of speech nor any of the other views that we re¬ 
gard highly, that does not mean that our country may not 
investigate attempts being made through innocent and 
guilty Americans by a foreign power to abuse the public 
opinion and to twist and distort it to a point where it will 
make this country weaker against an attack by that or¬ 
ganization—by that government—that this Government 
may not through its proper legislative committees investi¬ 
gate attempts that are being made of that sort, and if it 
can investigate the attempts that are being made, then 
you investigate not only the matters by which they are 
being made, but the people that are making them, and in¬ 
vestigate the kind of people they are. 

For instance, if this statement, “Although the Soviet 
case even on the issue of procedure stands up far 

552 better than the position of the United States,” if 
that expression of opinion on a public question were 



made by a recognized patriotic American, it would mean 
one thing. If it were made by or at the behest of a person 
who is interested in seeing this Government overthrown 
and replaced by a communistic government, it would mean 
another, and as Dr. Miller and Mr. Isserman and the Court 
of Appeals said, you know best what is being done when 
you know who is trying to do it 
The Court: From the evidence submitted here by both 
sides, and also from the arguments of counsel on both sides, 
I conclude and therefore hold that the documents re¬ 
quested in count 1 of the indictment and the question con-’ 
tained in count 2 of the indictment were pertinent to the 
inquiry; that the committee had a reasonable basis for is¬ 
suing the subpoena; and that the subpoena was not un¬ 
reasonable in requesting production of the various docu¬ 
ments described in count 1 therein. 


560 Mr. Lester: We intend to read to the jury ex¬ 
cerpts from the defendant’s exhibits, including the 

following: 

• ••••••••• 

561 The Court: What is the purpose of thosef 

Mr. Lester: The general purpose of those, of all 
these exhibits will show the legislative history in connec¬ 
tion with refusal to produce documents and that the an¬ 
swer to the questions was not wilful, that under all the facts 
and circumstances there was no refusal to produce docu¬ 
ments and answer the questions; that under all the facts 
and circumstances the alleged refusals were not wilful, and 
that these exhibits are a part of the entire transaction. 
Mr. Murray: I object to all the offers stated. 

The Court: Let’s go over them again. 


562 Mr. Lester: The next one is number 65, statement 
by Mr. Corliss Lamont in connection with his ap¬ 
pearance on January 23rd. 

• •••••••• 
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The Court: Let me see 65, will yon? (After inspecting 
document:) That is excluded. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Lester: The next one is rather similar, that would 
be the statement by Corliss Lamont in connection with his 
appearance on February 6. 

The Court: What number? 

Mr. Lester: 66. 

The Court: Yes, that is excluded. 

What is the next one? 


563 Mr. Lester: 76 

The Court: Let me see it. (After inspecting doc¬ 
ument:) 

This is after the hearing on March 6? 

Mr. Lester: During the hearing. There are references 
in the transcript; he left it with the committee at that time 
and there are references in the transcript to the statement. 
Apparently I gave you the wrong number, I am sorry, it is 
71 instead of 76, apparently. 

The Court (after inspecting document): That is ex¬ 
cluded. 

Mr. Lester: The next one is letter- 

The Court (interposing): What is the number? 

Mr. Lester: 86, a letter from Mr. Adamson to Mr. La¬ 
mont which was sent to him between his two appearances. 

The Court: That is excluded. . 

564 Mr. Lester: The next is number 82, which is a 
letter from Mr. Lamont to Chairman Wood on De¬ 
cember 9, 1945. 

The Court: That is excluded. 

Mr. Lester: And the last one is number 74, which is a 
letter from Adamson to Lamont on November 20. 

The Court: Adamson to Lamont? 

Mr. Lester: That is correct 

The Court: That is excluded. 
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Mr. Lester: Now, as I understand it, numbers 1, 93, 2 
and 16 are not excluded. 

The Court: That is correct. 


Mr. Murray: The second one, if the Court please, is the 
exhibit number 93, and is a resolution of the organization 
which was received in the hearing on the matter of perti¬ 
nency. The question of wilfulness, as involved here, is 
the same as involved in that and involves only the in¬ 
tentional— 

565 The Court: What bearing does that have? 

Mr. Lester: I wanted to make an historical story 
of the transaction so that, taking all the facts and circum¬ 
stances, was it wilful? We received the subpoena and that 
clearly is in evidence, and the next question is what do we 
want to do about it. 

The Court: Do you contend that it would not be wilful 
merely because the board passed the resolution? 

Mr. Lester: Not “merely” but it is one of the facts and 
circumstances, after you get a situation like this what do 
you do about it, what was your official attitude? I think 
it is one of the circumstances which tells the whole story 
of wilfulness no matter how it may be affected at this 
time- 

The Court: Excluded. 


567 The Court: All right. At least you are going to 
read exhibits number 1, number 2 and 16, is that 

right? 

Mr. Lester: So far, and Mr. Murray has another one 
on number 16. 

Mr. Murray: Yes, I do. I wanted to be heard on 16. 
These are proceedings not when this defendant was be« 
fore the committee, but when another person, Mr. Lamont, 
was before the committee. 

Mr. Lester: That, of course, goes back to the general 
purpose there stated at the outset; we are trying to 
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568 give as much of the facts and circumstances of the 
entire transaction as possible to show that there was 
not a refusal. 

The Court: This is at a different time and different 
date? 

Mr. Lester: That is right. 

Mr. Murray: I beg your pardon? 

The Court: A different time and different date? 

Mr. Murray: Different witnesses; Mr. Lamont was the 
witness. 

Mr. Lester: But the same organization whose books are 
involved. 

The Court: I will exclude it. Now, let me see Exhibit 
No. 2. 

Mr. Lester: That is part of Exhibit 2 (indicating). 

The Court: That is number 12. 

Mr. Lester: That was originally Defendant’s Exhibit 
No. 12 for identification;-originally it was in that trans¬ 
cript and it was taken out when it was identified as Ex¬ 
hibit 12. Later, by consent of both counsel, it was re- 
incorporated as part of 2. 


569 Mr. Murray: If the Court please, may I inter¬ 
rupt to call the Court’s attention to this portion of 

the Fields opinion which I think should dispose of what 
we have been arguing about The Court of Appeals in the 
Fields case said: 

“At the trial of this case the court said in its charge 
to the jury the word ‘wilful’ does not mean that 

570 the failure or refusal to comply with the order 
of the committee must necessarily be for an evil 

or for a bad purpose. The reason or purpose for fail¬ 
ure to comply, or refusal to comply, is immaterial so 
long as the refusal was deliberate or intentional, and 
was not inadvertence or accident.” 

I say, except in so far as that record may qualify what 
I have read from it, as bearing upon, or to the extent that 
he did not turn these records over, I say is immaterial. 
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Mr. Lester: We certainly want to preserve our position 
that “wilful,” in case the Fields opinion should be changed 
by the Supreme Court, and it is impossible for me to think 
of giving an unqualified yes or no answer as to whether or 
not there was a refusal You have got to understand what 
was said and done. You can’t take one or two sentences, 
like Mr. Murray did; that is just on the question of refusal 
itself, and if it is pertinent, wilful, then you would have to 
have a few more facts and circumstances to be sure you 
understand the transaction. 

The Court: Like what, for instance? 

Mr. Lester: Like how he handles himself, what ques¬ 
tions he did answer, how he answered them, and whether 
or not there was really a- 

The Court (interposing): There is only one issue here, 
did he turn over whatever records he had. 

Mr. Lester: But under the statutes he has to be 

571 properly summoned, and whether it was wilful- 

The Court (interposing) : That is for the Court to 
instruct the jury on, whether it was wilful 

Mr. Lester: But I want it called to the jury’s attention 
so that they can make an intelligent decision. 

Mr. Murray: Your Honor, I can shorten this up by say¬ 
ing that if Mr. Lester wants to read this entire proceeding 
from beginning to end of Mr. Morford’s appearance, I will 
withdraw the objection. 

Mr. Lester: I will do that. 

The Court: Very well. 


573 (Thereupon Mr. Lester read to the jury the be¬ 
ginning of the statement of Mr. Bichard Morford, in¬ 
cluding his name and address, and the record down to page 
898-A, statement of origin and purpose.) 

The Court: What is that? 

Mr. Lester: Report of origin and purpose which we have 
just put in the record. 

The Court: I don’t think that has a bearing on the mat¬ 
ter before the jury. 


V 
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Mr. Lester: I should like to read it now to make the 
record complete, inasmuch as we are reading the entire 
transcript. 

The Court: I will exclude it. 


Motion for Judgment of Acquittal 

578 Mr. Horsky: I move, your Honor, for a judgment 
of acquittal on the following grounds: 

1. The indictment is fatally vague, uncertain and in¬ 
definite in that the first count does not show that the docu¬ 
ments allegedly summoned or subpoenaed were material to 
the matter under inquiry. 

The Court: That has been passed on. 

Mr. Horsky: Yes, sir. 

The Court: We are no.t going over those you have al¬ 
ready ruled on. Have you got new matter? 

Mr. Horsky: I have some new ones. Mr. Isserman 
states as he understands the rule they must be made at 
the end of a case. 

The Court: I am not entertaining any motion I have al¬ 
ready ruled upon on a motion for acquittal. Let us not have 
any more argument on that matter. If this is new mate¬ 
rial, I shall be glad to hear it 

Mr. Horsky: I am sorry: I will not say anything 

579 more about it 

I will move for a judgment of acquittal on the 
ground House Resolution 5—1 am sorry—I don’t know 
whether I can say you have ruled on this or not, sir. I 
haven’t made this motion, let me state it. I am sorry if 
I misinterpret your Honor’s ruling, but permit me to read 
this one for interpretation. 

House Resolution 5, in conjunction with Section 192, 
Title 2 of the United States Code, as construed by the Court 
in the light of the facts in this case, does not provide the 
ascertainable standard of guilt required by the Fifth and 
Sixth Amendments. 
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The Court: I thought we passed on it, but if we haven’t, 
the record may show it is denied. 

Mr. Horsky: That House Resolution 5 in conjunction 
with Section 192 of Title 2 as construed by the Court in 
this case is an extension of the resolution to a point where 
it is a denial of the rights guaranteed by the First Amend¬ 
ment, that the books, records and papers called for by the 
subpoena referred to in count one, and the names called 
for by the question referred to in count two were neither 
relevant to the matters committed to the committee for in¬ 
vestigation or reasonably believed by the committee to be 
relevant to the matters so committed to the committee. 

The Court: I have passed on that. 

580 Mr. Horsky: I am sorry, sir. The rest of my 
motions have all been considered at some prior time. 
I take it they may be considered as renewed here? 

The Court: That is right. 

• •••••••• 

Rulings on Requests for Instructions 

The Court: Have you got some prayers? 

Mr. Isserman: We have a series of typewritten prayers 
of which we would like to give Mr. Murray copies. We 
have two supplemental prayers in longhand of which we 
only have one copy. 


581 The Court: I will deny No. 6, and of course you 
may have an exception. 

The Court: I will deny seven and I will instruct the jury 
on the question of the subpoena. 

No. 8 goes out, of course. 

No. 9 goes out. 

No. 11 goes out, and I will instruct the jury according 
to the Court of Appeals as to what they mean by “wilful.” 
No. 12 is denied. 

No. 13 is denied. 

No. 14 is denied. 


582 
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No. 15 is denied. 

’ I will give instruction 16 in conjunction with my own in¬ 
struction as to wilfulness as provided by the statute. 

No. 17 is granted. 

Eighteen, 19, 20 and 21 are repetitious, the same as 6, 7, 
8, and 9. 

Mr. Isserman: Substantially the same, your Honor. 
That applies to the seven count. 

The Court: Very well. I will deny 18. Eighteen, of 
course, is denied as it is written, but the instruction will be 
given that the jury must be satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant was served with a subpoena, and 
the Court will instruct them on the subpoena. 

Nineteen, 20, and 21 are out. 

Twenty-two is granted. 

Twenty-three is denied. 

Twenty-four is denied. 

Mr. Isserman: Twenty-five, twenty-six and twenty-seven 
are parallel to the ones your Honor has been denying. 

The Court: They will be denied, and 27, of course, will 
be changed. 

Mr. Isserman: Twenty-eight, your Honor. 

The Court: Is it 28? Yes.- Denied as written, 
583 but changed. 


585 Mr. Murray: The Government has one prayer to 
offer, if the Court please. Copies have been given 
counsel 

The Court: No objection? 

Mr. Isserman: We do object to both of these. 

The Court: On what ground? 

Mr. Isserman: One is that we contend by intentional re¬ 
fusal is not- 

The Court: Wilful. 

Mr. Isserman:-synonymous with the term “wilful.” 

We have to consider our position in that respect, if your 
Honor please. 
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The Court: I will grant the instruction with the ex¬ 
planation of the word “wilfuL” 


586 Defendant’s Bequests for Instructions to the Jury 


587 (6) If you do not believe beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant was actually summoned as 

a witness by authority of the House of Representatives to 
produce papers before a Committee of that House, you 
must bring in a verdict of not guilty on the first count of 
the indictment. 

(7) In considering whether the Defendant was actually 
summoned as a witness by authority of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to produce papers or documents before a com¬ 
mittee of that House, you must take into consideration all 
the circumstances surrounding the issuance and service of 
the alleged summons or subpoena which are in evidence. 

(8) If you believe from the evidence that the alleged 
summons or subpoena to the defendant was directed to be 

served by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of 

588 Representatives or by his special messenger, and 
if you find that service on the Defendant was not 

made by the said Sergeant-at-Arms or his special messen¬ 
ger, you must bring in a verdict of not guilty on the first 
count. 

(9) If you believe from the evidence that the Defendant 
was served with an alleged summons or subpoena to pro¬ 
duce documents before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities which was unsigned.by any person 
authorized to issue the same, you must bring in a verdict 
of not guilty on the first count. 

• •••••••• 

(11) Wilfulness is a state of mind. You must consider 
the state of mind of the Defendant at the time the offense 
alleged in the first count of the indictment occurred, and 







you must determine whether the Defendant was wilful or 
not at such time. 

(12) The absence of wilfulness may be deduced from 
the Defendant’s conduct, from the things he did or said, 
and from all other circumstances which surrounded his 
alleged refusal to produce the records of the National 
Council of American-Soviet friendship as charged in the 
first count of the indictment. 

(13) In the commission of an offense under the law 
under which the Defendant is charged in this case, wil¬ 
fulness denotes denotes an act done with an evil 

589 purpose, without justifiable excuse, and without 
ground for believing it lawful, or conduct marked 

by careless disregard of whether or not one has a right 
to act. 

(14) If you believe that the Defendant sought and ob¬ 
tained the advice of counsel as to his obligation to produce 
the records of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship in response to the alleged summons or sub¬ 
poena with which he was served, and if you believe that he 
refused such records before the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities because he acted on such advice in good 
faith, you may consider this fact in determining whether 
or not Defendant’s conduct in such refusal was wilful. 

(15) If you believe that the Defendant refused to pro¬ 
duce the papers or records as charged in the first count 
of the indictment because he had an honest, bona fide be¬ 
lief that the Committee on Un-American Activities was act¬ 
ing beyond its power and in an unconstitutional manner, 
you may consider this fact in determining in whether or 
not Defendant’s conduct in such refusal was wilful 

(16) If you believe beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
Defendant defaulted in the production of papers or rec¬ 
ords which he was called upon to produce before the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives upon a matter under inquiry by that co mmit tee, 

and you do not believe beyond a reasonable doubt 

590 from all the circumstances before you that such de- 
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fault was wilful, you must bring in a verdict of not guilty 
on the first count of the indictment. 

• •••••••• 

(18) If you do not believe beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendant was actually summoned as a witness by 
the authority of the House of Representatives to give tes¬ 
timony before a Committee of that House, you must bring 
in a verdict of not guilty on the second count of the in¬ 
dictment. 

(19) If you believe from the evidence that the alleged 
summons or subpoena to the Defendant was directed to be 
served by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives or his special messenger, and if you find that 
service on the Defendant was not made by the said Ser¬ 
geant-at-Arms or his special messenger, you must bring 
in a verdict of not guilty on the second count. 

(20) If you believe from the evidence that the Defend¬ 
ant was served with an alleged summons or subpoena to 
give testimony before the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities which was unsigned or not signed by any 

person authorized to issue the same, you must bring 
591 in a verdict of not guilty on the second count. 

(21) In considering whether the Defendant was 
actually summoned by the authority of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to give testimony before a committee of that 
house, you must take into consideration all the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the issuance and service of the al¬ 
leged summons which are in evidence. 

• • * • • • • • • 

(23) Wilfulness is a state of mind. You must consider 
the state of mind of the Defendant at the time the offense 
alleged in the second count of the indictment occurred, 
and you must determine whether the defendant was wil¬ 
ful or not at such time. 

(24) The absence of wilfulness may be deduced from 
the Defendant’s conduct, from the things he did or said, 
and from all other circumstances which surrounded his 
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alleged refusal to answer the questions put to him by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities as charged 
in the second count of the indictment. 

(25) In the commission of an offense under the law 
under which the Defendant is charged in the second count 
of the indictment, wilfulness denotes an act done with an 
evil purpose, without justifiable excuse, and done without 

ground for believing it lawful, or conduct marked 

592 by careless disregard of whether or not one has a 
right to act. 

(26) If you believe that the Defendant sought and ob¬ 
tained the advice of counsel as to his obligation to answer 
the question put to him by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and that he refused to answer this question be¬ 
cause he acted on such advice and in good faith, you may 
consider this fact in determining whether or not the de¬ 
fendant’s conduct in such refusal was wilful. 

(27) If you believe that the Defendant refused to an¬ 
swer the question as charged in the second count of the 
indictment because he had an honest, bona fide belief that 
the Committee on Un-American Activities was acting be¬ 
yond its power and in an unconstitutional manner, you may 
consider this fact in determining whether or not the De¬ 
fendant’s conduct in such refusal was wilful. 

(28) If you believe beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
Defendant refused to answer a question pertinent to the 
question under inquiry before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as charged in the indictment, and you 
do not believe beyond a reasonable doubt that such re¬ 
fusal was wilful, you must bring in a verdict of not guilty 
under the second count of the indictment. 

• ••*••••* 

593 Government’s Prayer for Instruction No. 1 

You are instructed that if you find beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant Richard Morford was sum¬ 
moned to produce records before the Committee on Un- 
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American Activities and that he intentionally refused to 
produce them as charged in the first count of the indict¬ 
ment, your verdict on that count should be guilty as in¬ 
dicted. 

«•*•***•• 
600 Argument to the Jury on Behalf of the Defendant 


604 Mr. Lester: There was a long session, and you will 
recall that my reading of it took a very long time. 
A lot went on back that day over two years ago on March 
6, 1946. 

You will recall, I am sure, that as I read the report yes¬ 
terday there were many questions and answers, that there 
were many explanations of the questions and answers, that 
the defendant strove to uphold principles that he firmly 
believed, and these were important principles. 

Mr. Murray: I am sorry to have to interrupt, Mr. Lester, 
but I believe most of Mr. Lester’s argument, Your Honor, 
has gone contrary to the Court’s stated ruling on the law. 

The Court: I will sustain the objection. 


610 Charge to the Jury 

The Court (Curran, J.): The defendant here, 
Richard Morford, is on trial under an indictment charging 
violation of Title 2, Section 192 of the United States Code. 

The substance of that section as applicable in this case 
is every person who having been summoned as a witness 
by the authority of either house of Congress to give tes¬ 
timony or to produce papers upon any matter under in¬ 
quiry before any committee of either house of Congress 
wilfully makes default shall be deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor. 

It is now your duty to determine whether the defendant 
is guilty or not guilty of the charges in the indictment. 

It is my duty to instruct you as to the law applicable to 
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this case and that must govern yon in your deliberations 
and in arriving at your conclusion. 

You are bound and obliged to follow the Court’s in¬ 
structions as to the law, but you are the sole judges of the 
facts, and of course you must determine the facts for your¬ 
selves, solely on the basis of the relevant evidence adduced 
before you. 

Now, the fact that a defendant has been indicted and is 
charged with a crime is not in itself to be taken as an in¬ 
dication of his guilt and no inference is to be drawn against 
him from that fact, because an indictment is merely the 
machinery of the procedure that the law provides 
611 for bringing a defendant to trial. That is the only 
function of this paper writing which is called an in¬ 
dictment. 

Furthermore, every defendant in a criminal action is 
presumed to be innocent, and that presumption attaches 
and abides with him throughout the progress of the trial 
until it is overcome by evidence establishing his guilt be¬ 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

And the burden of proof is on the Government to prove 
the defendant guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, and un¬ 
less the Government sustains this burden and proves be¬ 
yond a reasonable doubt that the defendant committed the 
crimes with which he is charged, you must find him not 
guilty. 

What do we mean by the term reasonable doubt? 

It is exactly what it implies. It is a doubt based on rea¬ 
son, it is predicated on reason, something you may assign 
as a reason. 

It does not mean all doubt. Proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt is proof to a moral certainty, and not proof to an 
absolute or a mathematical certainty. 

By a reasonable doubt is meant a doubt based on rea¬ 
son and not on capricious conjecture. 

It is such a doubt as would leave a juror’s mind after 
a careful and candid investigation of all the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances so undecided that he cannot say he has an 
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abiding conviction of the defendant’s guilt, or such 

612 a doubt as in the graver and more important trans¬ 
actions of life would cause an ordinary and prudent 

person to hesitate and pause. 

Of course if after an impartial comparison and consid¬ 
eration of all the evidence you can truthfully say that 
you have an abiding conviction of the defendant’s guilt 
such as you would be willing to act upon in the more weighty 
and important matters relating to your personal affairs, 
then you have no reasonable doubt, and it would be your 
duty under the law to convict the defendant. 

On the other hand, if, after an impartial comparison and 
consideration of all the evidence you can candidly say you 
are not satisfied with the guilt of the defendant, then you 
have a reasonable doubt, and under those circumstances 
it would be your duty under the law to return a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Each and every juror must himself believe that the Gov¬ 
ernment has proved beyond a reasonable doubt every fact 
in either count of the indictment which is an essential part 
of the offense charged before the defendant can be found 
guilty on such count. 

And, further, no juror who has and continues to have 
a reasonable doubt as to the guilt of the defendant on 
either count has the right to vote to convict the defendant 
on such count. 

In determining whether the Government has es- 

613 tablished the charge against the defendant beyond 
a reasonable doubt, you will consider and weigh all 

the testimony of all the witnesses who have testified before 
you. You are the sole judges of the credibility of the 
witnesses, and it is for you to decide how much weight you 
are going to give the evidence as you have heard it from 
the witness stand. You should, of course, analyze it, sift 
it, separate it, give it that weight which you think it is 
entitled to. 

In determining whether to believe the testimony of any 
witness, and in weighing the testimony of any witness, you 
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may consider his demeanor on the stand, his manner of 
testifying, whether he impresses yon as having an accu¬ 
rate memory and recollection, and whether he impresses 
yon as a truth-telling individual. 

Unless the Government sustains the burden of proof 
and proves beyond a reasonable doubt every element of 
the offense with which the defendant is charged in the first 
count of the indictment, you must bring in a verdict of 
not guilty on the first count of the indictment, and, fur¬ 
thermore, unless the Government sustains the burden of 
proof and proves beyond a reasonable doubt every element 
of the offense with which the defendant is charged in the 
second count of the indictment, you must bring in a ver¬ 
dict of not guilty on the second part of the indictment. 

The indictment charges the defendant with con- 
614 tempt of Congress in wilfully failing to produce 
certain records subpoenaed by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, which committee was the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and which was au¬ 
thorized by House Resolution 5 of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress, adopted January 3, 1945. 

These are the allegations that are in the indictment, that 
this committee, the Committee on Un-American Activities 
was authorized by House Resolution 5 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress adopted January 3, 1945, and in the course 
of an investigation the House Un-American Activities 
Committee was seeking to obtain access to the records of 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.; 
that the defendant was a member and executive director 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., and was custodian of its records. 

It is further alleged that the defendant was s umm oned 
to appear before the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House on March 6, 1946, by subpoena directing the 
corporation—by subpoena directing the defendant by name 
to produce before the committee at the time specified cert- 
tain books, records, papers and documents showing all the 
receipts and disbursements of money by the National Conn- 
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cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and all correspond¬ 
ence, memoranda and communications with any and all 
persons, together with a complete list of affiliated organiza¬ 
tions for the year 1945. 

615 It is further alleged that in response to this sub¬ 
poena the defendant appeared before the Congres¬ 
sional committee on March 6, 1946, but failed to produce, 
the records called for in the subpoena, as he had the power 
to do, and thereby wilfully made default. 

So much for the first count. 

It is alleged in the second count of the indictment that 
the defendant did appear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Representatives on 
March 6, 1946, and was asked a question by the committee 
of, “Who were members of the Publications Committee of 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
which question was—which answer to the question was re¬ 
fused by the defendant. 

The Government introduced evidence in support of the 
various allegations of both counts of the indictment. 

There are certain matters of law about which this Court 
must instruct you in this case. j 

The Court therefore instructs you that as a matter of 
law the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives was a validly constituted committee of 
Congress; that said committee had jurisdiction over the 
matters under consideration; that the documents requested 
in the first count of the indictment and the question pro¬ 
pounded in the second count of the indictment were perti¬ 
nent to the inquiry; that the committee had a 

616 reasonable basis for issuing the subpoena in question, 
and that the subpoena was not unreasonable in re¬ 
questing the production of the various documents described 
therein. 

The Court further instructs you as a matter of law that 
in substance the paper alleged to have been served on the 
defendant constituted an adequate subpoena. 
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You axe not to concern yourselves with evidence that has 
been ruled out by the Court, nor are you to consider 
colloquy between opposing counsel or between the Court 
and counsel, as they are not evidence. 

There are two points which I wish to emphasize, which 
you should consider in your delibarations in this case. 

First, your determination of the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant must be reached solely on the basis of the 
relevant evidence adduced at this trial, without any feeling 
of emotion, bias or prejudice, without any anger on the 
one hand, and without sympathy on the other. 

Second, the nature of the activities of the defendant or 
of the organization with which he was connected is not an 
issue in this case, and it is your duty entirely to disregard 
any speculation on that subject. , 

The issues which you are called upon to determine and 
the basic elements of the offense with which the defendant 
is charged have been and will be defined by the Court, and 
you should confine your consideration to them. 

617 It is incumbent, as I have told you before, on the 
Government to prove each and all the essential 
elements of the crime charged. 

Briefly, the elements of this offense as applicable to this 
defendant are as follows: 

1. That the Chairman of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives caused to be 
prepared a subpoena directing the defendant to appear 
before the committee and produce the records described 
therein. , 

2. That such subpoena was signed by the Chairman of 
the said Committee, and was served by a person designated 
by the Chairman, by placing the same in the possession of 
the defendant. 

3. That the defendant had custody and dominion and 
control over the records called for under the subpoena. 

That the defendant wilfully made default, that is, wil¬ 
fully failed to produce the records called for by this sub- 
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poena, and that in the second count he wilfully refused to 
answer a question propounded by the committee. 

Now, those are the elements that are in this case. 

Now, you have noticed that I have used the term wilful 
or wilfully, and I instruct you that wilful as used in Title 
2, Section 192 of the United States Code, that is the section 
under which the defendant is indicted, means deliberate 
and intentional, and not inadvertence or accidental; 

618 in other words the word wilful does not mean that 
the failure or refusal to comply with the order of the 

committee must necessarily be for an evil or bad purpose. 
The reason or the purpose of the failure to comply or 
refusal to comply is immaterial as long as the refusal was 
deliberate and intentional and was not a mere inadvertence 
or an accident. Thus, the motives of the defendant in fail¬ 
ing to comply with the subpoena and his reasons for such 
failure are not material as long as you find beyond a 
reasonable doubt that he did so intentionally and de¬ 
liberately. 

The charge in this indictment, although sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as contempt does not mean a personal animosity 
or dislike towards a congressional committee or any of its 
members. The charge consists of the elements as I have 
defined them to you. 

The defendant takes the position and contends that he 
did not really, that he did not wilfully refuse to produce 
the records or wilfully refuse to answer the question. 

He further contends that he was privileged to take a 
position when he was asked to produce the records and 
answer the question, the correctness of his position to be 
determined later. 

The Court has instructed you what was the meaning of 
the word wilful in connection with this prosecution, and so 
a person who declines to comply with a direction of 

619 the committee on the basis of the claim that the 
resolution creating it is invalid or that the committee 

is exceeding its jurisdiction, or that the request is un- 
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reasonable, or that the material sought was outside the 
scope of the investigation, or that the question propounded 
went to the internal structure and operation of the associa¬ 
tion and therefore was beyond the scope of the investigation, 
that person acts at his own peril. 

Now, the issue is clear in this case, ladies and gentlemen, 
and you are to decide it from the evidence as you have 
heard it from the witness stand. 

If you believe and believe beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the Chairman of the Committee on Un-American Activ¬ 
ities of the House of Representatives issued a subpoena 
and that subpoena was served on this defendant, and that 
the defendant appeared before the committee on March 6, 
1946, and refused to comply with the terms of the subpoena, 
that is, to produce the records of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, and that he did so wilfully, 
as the Court has defined that term to you, it is your duty 
under the law to return a verdict of guilty under the first 
count of this indictment. 

If you believe and believe beyond a reasonable doubt 
that having been subpoenaed, he appeared and was asked 
the question by the committee as to who constituted 
620 the membership of the Publications Committee of 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
which question this Court has ruled is pertinent to the 
inquiry, and that he wilfully refused, as the Court has 
explained the term wilful, that he wilfully refused to 
answer the question, it is your duty under the law to return 
a verdict of guilty under the second count. 

If, on the other hand, you believe that the Government 
has not proved beyond a reasonable doubt each and all of 
the elements of the crimes in the indictment, then of course 
you must find the defendant not guilty. 

If you believe from the evidence that the defendant did 
not refuse wilfully, of course, to produce the records as 
the Court has defined the term wilful, or answer the question 
wilfully, you must return a verdict of not guilty on both 
counts of the indictment. 
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Yon may return verdicts of guilty on both counts of not 
guilty on both counts, or guilty on one count and not guilty 
on the other count. 

The manner in which I have instructed you that you may 
return your verdicts is not to be considered by you as 
indicating anything, as the Court has no desire to indicate 
what it thinks your verdict should be. 

Approach this problem with the same sound common 
sense that you would approach the problems in your 

621 every-day life, and when you have reached your 
verdict, please notify the marshal 

When you reach your jury room, ladies and gentlemen, • 
you will first select a foreman. Then it will be your duty 
to sift and analyze the evidence. 

As I say, there is only one issue, and that is the wilful 
defalcation upon the part of the defendant to produce rec¬ 
ords and answer a question on March 6, 1946, when he 
appeared before the committee. 

If the facts in the case with regard to the defendant are 
as consistent with innocence as with his guilt, then of course 
you must find the defendant not guilty. 

On the other hand, if they are not, and you are satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the Government has proved 
all the elements in the case as the Court has defined the 
elements to you, it is your duty under the law to return a 
verdict of guilty. 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Isserman: May we approach the bench? 

(Thereupon counsel approached the bench and the 
following proceedings were had out of the hearing of 
the jury:) 

Defense Objections to Charge to Jury 

Mr. Isserman: We believe the Court has inadvertently 
not charged on 29 and 30 of the defendant’s. 

The Court: Oh, yes, I did, that is right. Is there • 

622 anything else while you are up here? 

Mr. Isserman: I should like to object to the final 
portion of the Court’s charge. The Court charged as a 
matter of law the committee was validly constituted. 
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The Court: That is an element in the Barsky case. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Isserman: The Court’s charge said the committee had 
jurisdiction. 

The Court: That is in the Barsky case. 

Mr. Isserman: The Court charged the documents re¬ 
quested in Count 1 and the names asked in Count 2 were 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

The Court’s charge that the committee had a reasonable 
basis to inquire on the matters set forth in the indictment. 

The Court’s charge that the subpoena was not un¬ 
reasonable. 

The Court’s charge that in substance the paper consti¬ 
tuted an adequate subpoena. 

The Court’s charge that the nature of the activities of 
the defendants is not in issue in this case. 

The Court’s charge as to the meaning of the word wil¬ 
fulness excluding therefrom motive or intention, excluding 
therefrom motive or purpose of the defendant. 

The Court’s charge towards the conclusion of the charge 
that if the jury believed that a subpoena was served and 
the defendant appeared and refused to comply with 
623 the terms of the subpoena; that he did so wilfully, 
that they could find the defendant guilty. 

That applies to both counts. 

The Court: All right. 

Mr. Isserman: There is one other matter I would like 
to mention. The Court has talked about the witnesses and 
the evidence by witnesses in this case much evidence was 
documentary and was read to the jury. Perhaps the Court 
would want to make some comment on that matter. The 
case is a little unusual that way. 

The Court: Yes, but the documentary evidence you 
introduce is not in dispute. 

Mr. Horsky: Mr. Murray and Mr. Lester read a good 
deal. They ought to know they ought to consider it. 

The Court: Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, the Court 
neglected to grant two prayers that the defendant had 
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requested, and that is that the fact that the defendant when 
he appeared before the Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties on March 6, 1946, stated in answer to a question that 
he as custodian of the records would not allow a committee 
investigator to inspect the books and records of the organi¬ 
zation at its New York office has no bearing on the question 
of his guilt or innocence on the charge that he refused 
to produce papers or documents before the committee 
when summoned as charged in the first count of the 
indictment. 

624 Second, the defendant was not obliged by reason 
of the service of summons upon him to produce books 

and records before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as alleged in the first count of the indictment 
to make those books and records available for inspection 
at the New York office of the organization to a committee 
investigator. 

And, further, I should tell you when the Court instructed 
you as to credibility and credence of the testimony, and 
in referring to witnesses who appeared before you I should 
also instruct you that the documentary evidence that has 
been read before you is competent evidence for you to 
consider, that is, the documentary evidence that has been 
read before you by both the District Attorney and counsel 
for the defense. 

Take the case, ladies and gentlemen. 

• •••••••• 

Verdict of the Jury 

The Deputy Clerk: Has the jury agreed upon a verdict? 
The Foreman: We have. 

The Deputy Clerk: What say you as to the defendant 
Eichard Morford on the first count of the indictment? 

The Foreman: Guilty. 

The Deputy Clerk: What say you as to the de- 

625 fendant Richard Morford on the second count of the- 
indictment? 

The Foreman: Guilty. 

• •••••••• 
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Filed Apr 2 1948 690 

Motion for New Trial 

The defendant moves the Conrt to grant him a new trial 
for the following reasons: 

1. The Court erred in denying defendant’s motion to 
postpone trial until after adjournment of present session 
of Congress. 

2. The Court erred in denying defendant’s motion to 
dismiss indictment as a whole. 

3. The Court erred in denying defendant’s separate mo¬ 
tion to dismiss Count I of the indictment. 

i 

4. The Court erred in denying defendant’s separate mo¬ 
tion to dismiss Count II of the indictment. 

5. The Court erred in denying defendant’s motion to 
exclude all Government employees from the jury panel. 

6. The Court erred in denying defendant’s request to 
question all prospective jurors on their voir dire on cer¬ 
tain matters concerning their possible bias and prejudice. 

7. The Court erred in denying defendant’s request 

to question prospective jurors who were Government 691 
employees on their voir dire on certain matters con¬ 
cerning their possible bias, prejudice or fear arising out of 
their employment by the Government and in denying de¬ 
fendant’s motion to examine such prospective jurors out of 
the presence of other jurors who were not Government em¬ 
ployees. 

8. The Court erred in admitting into evidence Govern¬ 
ment Exhibits Nos. 3, 4, and 10, to which objection was 
made by the defendant. 

9. The Court erred in excluding parts of Defendant Ex¬ 
hibit No. 67. 

' 10. The Court erred in admitting testimony of witnesses 

Corliss Lamont and Richard Moitford to which objection 
was made by the defendant. 
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11. The Court erred in sustaining objections to and ex¬ 
cluding on its own motion questions addressed to the wit¬ 
nesses John W. Carrington, John S. Wood, Corliss Lamont, 
James Hardin Peterson and to have been addressed to the 
prospective witnesses John Rankin, Karl E. Mundt and 
J. Parnell Thomas, and in excluding proffered testimony 
of said witnesses. 

12. The Court erred in refusing, on motion of the defen¬ 
dant, to take judicial notice of matters in the Congressional 
Record and of various reports of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

13. The Court erred in denying defendant’s motion to 
enforce subpoenas duces tecum which had been issued and 
served upon the Clerk and Chairman of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and in not directing wit¬ 
ness John S. Wood to examine files of the House 692 
Committee on Un-American Activities and to pro¬ 
duce certain documents contained therein. 

14. The Court erred in not permitting defendant to make 
offers of proof when requested. 

15. The Court erred in denying defendant’s motions for 
judgment of acquittal made at the conclusion of the evi¬ 
dence on the question of pertinency and the scope of the 
subpoena and at the conclusion of all the evidence and in 
ruling that the documents requested in Count I of the in¬ 
dictment and the question in Count II of the indictment 
were pertinent to the inquiry; that the Committee had a 
reasonable basis for issuing its subpoena to defendant; and 
that the said subpoena was not unreasonable in scope. 

16. The Court erred in excluding from the consideration 
of the jury over defendant’s objection Defendant Exhibits 
Nos. 16, 65, 66, 74, 76, 82, 86 and part of Defendant Exhibit 
No. 2. 

17. The Court erred in charging the jury and in refus¬ 
ing to charge the jury as requested. 
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18. The verdict is contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

19. The verdict is not supported by substantial evidence. 

Charles A. Horsky, 

Abraham J. Isserman, 

Wilbur Lester, 

Attorneys for Defendant. 


Friday, April 30, 1948 693 

Criminal No. 366-47 • 
Charged with 
Vio. Sec. 192, Title 2, 

U. S. Code 

The Judgment. 

Come as well the Attorney of the United States, as the 
defendant in proper person, according to his recognizance; 
and by his attorney, Charles A. Horsky, Esquire; and 
thereupon it is demanded of the defendant what further 
he has to say why the sentence of the law should not be 
pronounced against him and he says nothing except as he 
has already said; whereupon it is considered by the Court 
that, for his said offense, the said defendant be committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General or his authorized 
representative for imprisonment for a period of Three (3) 
months and to pay a fine of Two Hundred and Fifty 
($250.00) Dollars; and thereupon the defendant is per¬ 
mitted to remain on bond pending appeal. 

• ••••*#••• 

Filed Apr 30 1948 694 

Notice of Appeal 

Name and address of appellant: Richard Morford, 114 E. 

32d St., N. Y. City. 

Name and address of appellant’s attorney: Charles A. 

Horsky, 701 Union Trust Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


i 
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Offense: Violation of Section 192, Title 2, U. S. Code. 
Date of judgment: April 30, 1948. 

Brief description of judgment or sentence: 3 months and 
250 fine. 

Name of prison where now confined, if not on bail. 

I, the above-named appellant, hereby appeal to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia from the judgment 
above-mentioned on the grounds set forth below. 

Bichard Mobford, 

Appellant . 


Charles A. Horsky, 
Attorney for Appellant. 




EXHIBITS AND EXCEBPTS. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 72. 

House op Representatives U. S. 

Committee on Un-American Activities 
Washington 

November 13,1945 

Mr. Edward S. Smith 

Director, American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 E. 32nd Street 
New York, New York. 

« 

Dear Sir: 

Onr Mr. Brewer called at your office on November 12, for 
the purpose of requesting you to furnish to this Committee 
a list of the names of those who have donated to your or¬ 
ganization, and the amount of each donation, together with 
a list of the organization’s expenditures by name, and 
amount, for the past twelve months. 

In your absence, Mr. Brewer interviewed your assistant, 
Mrs. Nan Golden, and requested her to convey this message 
to you. 

It will be appreciated if the Committee may have this 
information at your earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, 

Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 73. 

November 19,1945 

Mr. Ernie Adamson 
Chief Counsel 

Committee on Un-American Activities 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

As Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship I am undertaking to reply to your letter of 
November 13 to Mr. Edwin S'. Smith, our Director. In that 
letter you repeated Mr. Brewer’s request to our organiza¬ 
tion to furnish the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities with a list of the National Council’s contributors 
over the past twelve months and also a complete statement 
of expenditures for the same period. 

Since Mr. Brewer stated to Miss Nan Golden of our office 
staff that your Committee was not investigating the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, it is a little 
difficult for me to understand why you should wish to have 
the information requested. In fact, I am surprised that 
our National Council should, in any way, shape or manner, 
be a subject of interest to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The National Council, which was founded almost four 
years ago, is a purely American organization trying to edu¬ 
cate the people of the United States about our great ally, 
Soviet Russia, and engaged in the patriotic effort of fur¬ 
thering the aims of our own Government for American- 
Soviet cooperation and understanding. Our sponsors in¬ 
clude some of the most eminent citizens of the U.S.A. Both 
the U. S. Army and the U. S. State Department have co¬ 
operated with us on numerous occasions. Only last week 
Undersecretary of State Dean Acheson was one of the 
chief speakers at our Madison Square Garden meeting. 
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President Truman, General Eisenhower and Admiral King 
sent greetings to the same gathering. And President 
Roosevelt sent a personal message to a similar rally a 
year ago. 

In view of the above, we naturally expect that 2 
your Committee will not desire to pursue this re¬ 
quest further. 

Very truly yours, 

i 

Coeuss Lamont, 

Chairman. 

« • • • • • • • • • • 

Defendant's Exhibit No. 74. 

November 20,1945 

Mr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 E. 32nd Street 
New York 16, New York. 

Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of November 19. Do you desire to 
submit the information voluntarily? 

Yours very truly, 

Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 

Defendant's Exhibit No. 75. 

November 27,1945 

The Honorable J. W. Robinson 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Robinson: 

I am enclosing for your interest and information a copy 
of a letter I have just written to Mr. Ernie Adamson, Chief 
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Counsel for the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr. Adamson first wrote the National Council of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship on November 13 requesting a com¬ 
plete list of contributors and expenditures over the past 
12 months. A Mr. Brewer had previously called at our 
office to make the same demand, but said specifically that 
the Council was not under investigation. I replied to Mr. 
Adamson on November 19 asking why he wanted such in¬ 
formation if no investigation was under way, stating that 
our National Council was a purely American organization 
with American objectives, and suggesting that the Council 
was hardly a proper subject of interest for the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. On November 20 Mr. Adam¬ 
son simply answered: “I have your letter of November 19. 
Do you desire to submit the information voluntarily?” 

It is difficult for me to believe that the Committee itself 
would wish to push the demands on the National Council 
made by Mr. Adamson or to back his inadmissible proced¬ 
ures. Our National Council is a private educational or¬ 
ganization, financed entirely by Americans and trying to 
present the American people with objective information 
about Soviet Russia, our great ally in war and in peace. 
Our sponsors included some of the most eminent citizens 
of the U.S.A. and several members of Congress. 

What we have been doing since our founding in 1943 
and what we shall continue to do is to further the aims of 
our own government for American-Soviet cooperation and 
understanding. In this patriotic effort we have had on 
numerous occasions the collaboration of the U. S. Army, 
the U. S. State Department and other government agencies. 
Two weeks ago Under-Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was one of the chief speakers at our Madison Square Gar¬ 
den meeting. President Truman, General Eisen¬ 
hower and Admiral King sent greetings to the same 2 
gathering. President Roosevelt sent a message to 
a similar rally a year ago. Only last week President Tru- 
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man received at the White House the Council’s special 
guest, the Dean of Canterbury, and myself. 

In view of the abpve, I feel certain that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities will agree with us that Mr. 
Adamson’s demands are unwarranted. 

Sincerely yours, 

Corliss Lamont, 

Chairman. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 76. 

November 27,1945 

Mr. Ernie Adamson 
Chief Counsel 

Committee on Un-American Activities 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Since your abrupt and discourteous note of November 20 
discloses no reason whatsoever for your demanding lists 
of contributors and expenditures from the National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, and since there is no 
indication that your actions in regard to our organization 
represents an official decision of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I am taking the matter up directly 
with the members of that Committee. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) Corliss Lamont, Chairman. 

• ••••••••• 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 77. 


House of Representatives U. S. 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
Washington 

November 30,1945 


Dear Mr. Lamont: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of Novem¬ 
ber 27. 

I wish to advise you that this matter has been considered 
by the Committee and they have directed me by unanimous 
vote to request access to your books and records for and 
on behalf of the Committee. 

Please advise me when it will be convenient for counsel 
or an investigator of this Committee to visit your office and 
inspect the books and records. 

Sincerely, 

John S. Wood, 

Chairman. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 78. 

December 1, 1945 

Mr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Novem¬ 
ber 27th. 

Chairman Wood has informed me that he wrote to you 
yesterday requesting access to your books and records and 
I assume that this action by the Chairman was in reply to 
the letter of November 27th which you wrote to each mem¬ 
ber of the Committee. Several of those leters have been 
referred to me. 
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Please be good enough to advise me what date will be 
convenient for our investigators to take a look at yonr 
books and records. 

Sincerely, 

Ebnte Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 79. 

December 3, 1945 


Dear Mr. Lamont: 


I have yonr letter of November 27 together with a copy 
of yonr communication under that date to Mr. Ernie Adam¬ 
son, Chief Counsel of the Permanent House Committee on 
UnAmerican Activities. 

The House Committee on UnAmerican Activities in its 
meeting yesterday morning unanimously voted to instruct 
the Chairman of our Committee, Mr. Wood of Georgia, to 
request your organization to open its books to the investi¬ 
gators of our Committee. It is the policy of our Committee 
not to publicize its studies of this type nor the information 
which those studies reveals unless conditions are found 
which seem to indicate that Committee action is warranted. 

From your letter of November 27, it would appear that 
you are certain that there is nothing unAmerican in any 
way connected with the activities or financial transactions 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Incorporated. In view of this fact, I hope you will have 
no further reluctance in voluntarily permitting our Com¬ 
mittee to investigators to inspect your record since I can 
assure you that there is no disposition on the part of our 
Committee in any way to embarrass unduly any of your 
members or your financial contributors. 

I am sorry if Mr. Adamson’s letter of November 20 ap¬ 
peared to be unnecessarily curt but it does not reflect any 
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disposition on the part of our Committee to look with un¬ 
due suspicion upon your organization. I note the names 
of the number of well-known and highly patriotic Amer¬ 
icans among your sponsors and directors and I trust you 
will welcome the opportunity of demonstrating the good 
work and noble objectives of your organization by comply¬ 
ing to the request you will receive as a result of unanimous 
Committee action with the full membership of the Com¬ 
mittee present and voting. 

Cordially yours, 

Kabl E. Muhdt, M.C. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 80. 

December 6,1945 


Dear Mr. Wood: 


I have received your letter of November 30 and am giv¬ 
ing it my earnest attention. Since the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship naturally regards as a most 
important matter the request of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, it is necessary for me to consult care¬ 
fully with various Directors and Sponsors of the organiza¬ 
tion, many of whom live outside of New York City. 

Within a few days I expect to have a definite answer for 
you. Of course I want to clear up this whole business as ' 
quickly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) Cobliss Lamont, 
Chairman. 

• ••••••••• 
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December 9, 1945. 

Dear Congressman Wood: 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, by 
unanimous vote of its Board of Directors, has decided not 
to accede to the surprising request of the House Committee 
on Un-A m erican Activities that it be permitted to send in 
investigators to examine the organization’s books and rec¬ 
ords. We reiterate that in our opinion the National Coun¬ 
cil is not a proper subject of interest for your Committee; 
and we are unable to comprehend how our important work 
for American-Soviet cooperation and understanding could 
possibly be considered an un-American activity. 

A brief statement on the work of our National Council 
may serve to clarify the matter. The Council is an educa¬ 
tional organization in the broad sense, financed entirely by 
Americans and trying to present the people of the United 
States with reliable information about Soviet Russia and 
American-Soviet relations. Among our more than 200 
Directors and Sponsors are some of the most eminent citi¬ 
zens of the U.S.A., including several members of Congress. 

Since the founding of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship in 1943, we have done our best to fur¬ 
ther the ends of our government for American-Soviet co¬ 
operation in war and in peace. And in this patriotic effort 
we have had on numerous occasions the collaboration of 
the U. S. Army, the U. S. State Department and other gov¬ 
ernment agencies. Both President Roosevelt and Presi¬ 
dent Truman have shown sympathy with our work. 

On November 14 last President Truman, General Eisen¬ 
hower and Admiral King all sent messages to our great 
Madison Square Garden meeting, at which England’s noted 
Dean of Canterbury was one of the chief speakers. The 
Dean of Canterbury, as the special guest of the National 
Council, likewise addressed large rallies in other cities be- 
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sides New York and was later received by President Tru¬ 
man at the White House. 

Other speakers at our Madison Square Garden 2 
meetings have been Edward R. S’tettinius, Jr., Act¬ 
ing Secretary of State; Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board; the Earl of Halifax, British Am - 
bassador to the United States; Andrei A. Gromyko, the 
Soviet Ambassador; Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. Am - 
bassador to the Soviet Union and General Joseph W. Stil- 
welL 

The day-to-day work of our organization includes a 
Speakers Bureau which tries to meet the constant demand 
for lecturers on the Soviet Union; an Exhibits Department, 
which supplies photographs on various phases of Soviet 
life to schools and colleges, libraries and museums, through¬ 
out the United States; an Educational Committee, which 
initiates teachers’ conferences and exchange of students 
between America and Soviet Russia; an Architects Com¬ 
mittee, a Music Committee, a Religious Committee and a 
Science Committee, which stimulate cultural programs on 
Soviet Russia and cultural interchange with that country. 

The activities of the National Council have been open 
and nation-wide and reported constantly in the public 
press. Our organization has nothing to conceal. Your 
Committee has failed to indicate in what manner the ac¬ 
tivities of the Council bring it within the scope of the in¬ 
vestigation that the House of Representatives has author¬ 
ized your Committee to make. Nor has your Committee 
given any reason for its demands upon us, though we have 
repeatedly asked for one. 

The National Council does not, to quote the House reso¬ 
lution on this matter, engage in “un-American propaganda 
activities.” It is not “subversive” in any way; and it 
does not attack “the principle of the form of government 
as guaranteed by our Constitution.” 

Your Committee must be aware that inherent in its re¬ 
quest is the inference that helping the American people to 
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understand our Soviet ally and promoting American-Soviet 
amity are un-American and subversive. For us to yield 
to a request based on this erroneous inference would not 
merely cause wanton injury to the work of the National 
Council, but would also have a deleterious effect upon 
America’s foreign relations and thus be of disservice to 
our country. . In fact, the request of your Committee, if 
pursued, would in itself contribute to the present reckless 
campaign to undermine those friendly relations between 
America and Russia upon which the peace of the world 
depends. 

Accordingly, we must assert our legal and constitutional 
rights to be free from unwarranted and improper interfer¬ 
ence by the agents of the Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities. 

Because of the importance of the issues involved in this 
matter, I am making this letter public. 

Sincerely yours, 

v 

Cobliss Lamont, 

Chairman. 

• ••••••••• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 86. 

House of Representatives U. S. 

Committee on Un-American Activities 
Washington 

January 31, 1946 

Mr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, New York. 

Dear Mr. Lamont: 

Our staff has studied the literature submitted by you, and 
after due consideration I have come to the conclusion that 
a substantial part is political propaganda. 
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I therefore request your attendance before the Committee 
on February 6 as agreed when you appeared here before 
the Committee on the 23rd last. 

Yours very truly, 

Ernie Adamson, 

Ernie Adamson, 

Chief Counsel. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 95. 

Relevant Portions op the Testimony of Corliss Lamont 
Given Before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities February 6 , 1946 (Defendant’s Exhibit No. 
16) 

(Relevant portions on each page referred to are indicated 
in the margin) 

Page Number Subject 


(a) 

738 

Tax exemption 

00 

740-741 

Sale of Council literature 

(c) 

742 

Connections outside of the U.S. 

(d) 

742-743 

Adamson’s reference to brochures as “se¬ 
cret literature” 

(e) 

743 

National Council’s interest in education on 
Soviet Russia 

(f) 

744 

School examinations re seaports 

(g) 

745-746 

Lamont and Rankin on Communism 

00 

747 

Lamont and Rankin on Communism 

(i) 

748,749 

Council non-political—takes no stand on 
domestic issues 

(k) 

750 

Council limited to program 

(m) 

753-754 

Mundt has no knowledge of National Coun¬ 
cil 

(n) 

755 

Adamson and Lamont on National Council 

• 

literature 

(o) 

758 

Adamson describing literature as “politi- 


cal propaganda” 
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Page Number Subject 


(p) 

765-766 

Bonner—suspicion arises on resistance to 
records 

( 3 ) 

*770 

Bonner—reluctance to records is only ele¬ 
ment of suspicion 

(r) 

771 

Bonner states that in Council’s case evi¬ 
dence indicates records are “o.k.” 

(8) 

771 

Adamson admits literature is not un- 

• 

• • 

American or subversive 

• •••••• 


Defendant's Exhibit No. 16. 

House of Representatives 


Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Testimony of Corliss G. Lamont, February 6,1946. 

• •••• ••••• 

* 

Wednesday, February 6, 1946 734 


Executive Session 


Testimony of Corliss G. Lamont, 450 Riverside 735 
Drive, New York City. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

Mr. Mundt. Let me ask a question. Are the con- 738 
tributions to your organization tax exempt? 

Mr. Lamont. They are, sir, yes. 

'The Chairman. If you don’t mind, gentlemen, we will let 
the counsel proceed with the examination, then when he is 
through we will have any questions that the members of 
the committee want to ask. 

Mr. Adamson. As I understand it, Mr. Lamont, your 
company is listed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue on a 
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list—I don’t know exactly how to refer to it—I have heard 
it referred to as the “B” list. Is that right? 

Mr. Lamont. I know know. All I know is we have tax 
exemption for the contributions that are made to us. 

Mr. Adamson. In other words, any donor of funds to 
your educational organization could deduct that donation 
from his personal income tax? 

Mr. Lamont. That is right. 


Mr. Adamson. Well, Mr. Lamont, when you were 740 
here last you submitted a selection of brochures, 
books, literature and so forth. Do you print that material 
and do you print it and give it away or do you sell it? 

Mr. Lamont. Well, most of it is sold, and actually has 
the price mark on the cover. 

Mr. Adamson. Is that sold at a profit? 

Mr. Lamont. Now you are getting me into a question 
that I can not answer. That is a matter of record that I— 
it is sold for a profit, that is, it is sold on the basis that any¬ 
body would sell a book. Whether we actually make a profit 
from it, from all our different sales in relation to 
the cost of printing those particular pamphlets, is 741 
something I don’t know. 


Mr. Adamson. What connections have you out- 742 
side of the United States, Mr. Lamont? When I say 
“you” I mean your company. 

Mr. Lamont. It sounds funny to call it a company. 

Mr. Adamson. Well, it is a corporation. 

Mr. Lamont. We have absolutely no managerial connec¬ 
tion with any one or any group outside the United States. 
We are entirely run by ourselves in this country. Nor do 
we have any financial connection, either in receiving funds 
or expenses or anything of that sort. The only thing, Mr. 
Adamson, you can say is that our literature is for sale in 
Canada, you see. We may get some money on that basis 
from Canada. 
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Mr. Adamson. Your organization does carry on quite 
a correspondence with persons in Russia, doesn’t it? Isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Lamont. It is a very small part of our correspond- . 
ence, and as I told you that afternoon a couple of weeks 
ago, it all evolves around cultural interchange. Our Science 
Committee will write over and find out what they are doing 
on experiments regarding old age or something like that, 
and we will get back a letter from some scientist in the 
Soviet Union, or possibly from some institute. It is all car¬ 
ried on in that way, and is merely our method of trying to 
keep abreast of the facts about the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Adamson. Mr. Lamont, I noticed in some very 
secret literature that you have books containing sug¬ 
gested radio plays and also suggested examinations 743 
for school children in the schools of the United 
States. I am curious to know what your interest is in the 
education of the youth of America concerning the political 
factors in Soviet Russia. Can you explain that to use? 

Mr. Lamont. I think so. I want to quote from Dean 
Acheson’s speech at our Madison Square Garden meeting 
last fall He is Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. Adamson. Yes, I know Mr. Acheson, and couldn’t 
you give us some reasoning or authority of your own? Of 
course, we can read his speeches. 

Mr. Lamont. It is just a little sentence that brings out 
what we are trying to do: 

“I confess I see no way to draw our people into closer 
understanding except by persistent effort on both sides to 
free the lines of communication through the press and the 
radio, through books and magazines, through the exchange 
of knowledge and culture, and through travel and personnel 
acquaintance.” 


Mr. Adamson. For example—Mr. Thomas, I 744 
would like for you to hear this one question—for ex- 
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ample, I saw a question in some of these suggested exam¬ 
ination papers for school children which read: “Russia has 
very few seaports. Tell why.” 

Now, I would like to know how that question and the rea¬ 
sons as to why Russia has very few seaports would have 
any great influence on friendship between these two coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Lamont. Well, I don’t know. I suppose it is some¬ 
thing about the history and geography of the Soviet Union 
which is pertinent. I should think that any question of a 
geographical and historical nature like that would be quite 
relevant, really. You might ask the same question about 
the United States, what kind of seaports we have, and 
where they are situated. 

Mr. Adamson. But this says “why?” 

Mr. Lamont. Why? That again is historical—I mean 
there is some historical explanation, I suppose. 

Mr. Thomas. May I ask a question off the record? I 
want to ask a question of counsel. * * * 


Mr. Lamont. No, and I will tell you why that is 745 
not on our list. In the first place, Mr. Rankin, because 
it does not deal particularly with the Soviet Union. It 
brings up all kinds of extraneous questions about domestic 
economics in the United States, and we are not concerned 
with that. 

Mr. Rankin. It deals with Communism. 

Mr. Lamont. We are not concerned with Communism as 
such. We are concerned with life and culture in Soviet 
Russia, and we are very careful not to become involved in 
a discussion of economic or political system, because we 
take no stand on that. 

Mr. Rankin. Have you ever given your readers any in¬ 
formation of the wholesale rape of women in the Russian 
occupied areas of Europe, by these publications you get out, 
or in any other way? 
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Mr. Lamont. Of course, these go to school chil- 746 
dren, you know, and we have to be a little careful. 

Mr. Rankin. But the teachers are old enough not to be 
shocked by the facts of life. 

Mr. Lamont. We really don’t take up to a great extent 
any of these different things that go on outside of the Soviet 
Union. I mean these charges are pretty extreme, and there 
would be a real question of wisdom in trying to give them 
out as bona fide facts. 


Mr. Rankin. If we do have a war, don’t you think 
that the American people should have both sides of 747 
the question as to what Soviet Russia is attempting 
to do, or the Communist Party is attempting to do to the 
American way of life and American institutions? 

Mr. Lamont. Honestly, that is outside of my scope in 
this organization, to talk about the Communist Party in the 
United States. We have no relations with the Communist 
Party, and what it does is none of our affair, any more than 
what the Republican Party does, as such. 

Mr. Rankin. The Communist Daily Worker reaches you 
every day, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Lamont. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rankin. Haven’t you read that illuminating docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Lamont. Which document, the Daily Worker? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Lamont. Sure, I read it once in a while, but so does 
the New York Times and PM and the Herald Tribune. 


Mr. Lamont. I am not taking that stand, Mr. 748 
Rankin. I just don’t think that that question is with¬ 
in the scope of what we are discussing here today, or within 
the scope of the National Council of American Soviet 
Friendship. I will explain why. We don’t draw any polit¬ 
ical lines in the organization. It is non-political, you see. 
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We don’t ask whether the person is a Democrat or a Repub¬ 
lican, or a Communist if he wants to work with us or come 
to a meeting or something like that. In other words, we 
can’t go into that question without taking away undermin¬ 
ing our own progress. And we don’t take a stand on 
domestic American issues. 

Mr. Lamont. As Chairman of this organization, 749 
Mr. Rankin, I am not willing to take a stand on 
domestic issues, because that immediately, as I say, would 
cut into our tax exemption, and can’t bother with it. We 
don’t bother with it. We have our job of getting facts from 
the Soviet Union. We can’t take up political questions. 

Mr. Lamont. I only mean in this sense, that we, as you 
know, are very careful to sincerely and honestly stay with¬ 
in the provisions of the law, whatever they are, and we 
therefore don’t take any position on domestic legislation, 
or try to affect domestic legislation. 

Mr. Lamont. The National Council of American- 750 
Soviet Friendship stands squarely for its program. 

Here it is in the brochure. We could not take on a lot of 
stuff which is absolutely extraneous to our work, and that 
is what I am trying to get across to this committee, that we 
are limited in our work, and we stick to it, and that is why I 
don’t want to discuss the question. 

Mr. Mundt. I never heard of your organization, 753 
and I am interested, as you are, in improving 
friendly relationships between the Soviet Union and 754 
this country. 

Mr. Adamson. Isn’t it true that the great part of 755 
the literature published by your organization is directed 
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toward—well, let us say endorsement or recommendation 
of the Soviet form of government? 

Mr. Lamont. Mr. Adamson, I noticed you said in your 
last letter to me that it had a lot of political propaganda in 
it, and that is not true. In the first place—and I couldn’t 
see what business it was of this committee anyway—I mean 
thousands of organizations carry on political propaganda, 
but now answering specifically this question, I will say cate¬ 
gorically that there is no paragraph or even a sentence in 
any pamphlet or other piece of literature put out by our 
National Council that recommends the Soviet system of 
government, or is against any other system of government 
whatsoever. If there is, I say it is obsolutely out of order, 
because we do not take a stand on the Soviet form of gov¬ 
ernment We are giving specific facts, and I challenge any¬ 
one to find such a statement. 

The Chairman. Conversely to that, is there anything in 
your literature that you are giving out, taking a stand for 
the American form of government over any other form of 
government? 

Mr. Lamont. No, I don’t believe there is. That is, we 
don’t enter into the question. 


Mr. Adamson. And I wrote you last week and told 758 
you that we had decided that some of your literature 
contained political propaganda, therefore we wanted you to 
come back, so you are here today. 

• ••••••••• 

Mr. Bonner. He didn’t ask you that. He asked 765 
you if you were willing to let our investigators go in 
and make an investigation. This is the only thing that 
makes me suspicious about these witnesses that come in 
here and they make a nice witness and I go along with them, 
and then when they get to the place where they have got 
something that we want, they want to hide it. I am willing 
to go along with pretty nearly everything you say 
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myself, but when you have got something you want 766 
to hide, I get suspicious. You are the second witness 
that has come up here and put up the same kind of argu¬ 
ment, that nobody seems have the responsibility. That is 
the way I view it. 

*»•••••••• 

Mr. Bonner. • • • Some organizations, yours and 770 
one other, have shown considerable reluctance, which 
reluctance, in my opinion, is the only element of suspicion 
about the organization. I just can’t understand why an 
organization functioning in America should refuse to let a 
committee of Congress look at its records. 
*#$••••••• 

If you force us to take action we have got to either 
abolish the committee and say there shouldn’t be any 
investigation at all of anybody anywhere, or else we 771 
have got to have a thorough look at the records and 
arrive at the conclusion that everything is O.K. In your 
case, from the evidence you have given us, it probably is. 

Mr. Lamont. Well, you see, I just don’t understand why 
you should be investigating us at all. The worst Mr. Adam¬ 
son says about our literature is that it has political propa¬ 
ganda in it. He didn’t say it was un-American or subver¬ 
sive. 

Mr. Adamson. That is all I have seen of your records. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 3A. 

Copy of Letter Addressed by Corliss Lamont, Chairman 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, to All Members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

February 8, 1946. 

Dear Congressman : 

For your interest I am enclosing a copy of U.S.A.- 
U.S.S.R., Allies for Peace, the latest pamphlet issued by the 
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National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. I brought 
copies of this publication to present to members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities at the hear¬ 
ing last Wednesday, but did not get an opportunity to 
do so. 

I hope that you will examine this pamphlet carefully for 
“un-American” utterances, especially in the speeches or 
statements of Under-Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Sec¬ 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson, Chief of Staff Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Admiral Ernest J. King, Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt and President Harry S. Truman. The 
point is, of course, that if the National Council is “un- 
American,” then so is the Government of the United States. 

I am sorry that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities plans to pursue further the matter of our Na¬ 
tional Council and I urge you once more to drop this fan¬ 
tastic business. I also want to make it clear again that our 
organization has nothing to conceal, but that from the start 
we have regarded your actions against the Council as un¬ 
warranted and beyond your scope. These considerations 
apply with particular force to your attempted “investiga¬ 
tion” of our correspondence and financial records. The 
Council opposes your Committee here and all along the line 
as a matter of fundamental principle based on the Ameri¬ 
can Bill of Rights and freedom of thought. 

The House Committee and its Chief Counsel have pur- • 
ported to be following the procedures laid down in the 
Brookings Institution pamphlet, “Suggested Standards for 
Determining un-American Activities.” However, in ac¬ 
tuality your Committee has constantly violated those stand¬ 
ards; and itself falls within the Brookings definition of 
“un-American.” This is clear from the passage on page 
six reading: “It is un-American for any department, 
agency, or officer of the government to exercise or attempt 
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to exercise any power not conferred by law or to nse any 
power in a way not authorized by law.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Corliss Lamont, 

Chairman. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 3B. 

(Included in Defendant’s Exhibit No. 3A) 

U. S. A.—U. S. S. R. 

Allie s for Peace. 


Introduction. 3 

Innumerable American citizens who recognize that Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet cooperation is the key to international peace 
and security, have found in the periodic mass meetings ar¬ 
ranged by the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship a welcome means of furthering the great cause of 
United Nations unity. 

Not every one can come to New York City for these meet¬ 
ings nor does the radio bring to America more than a 
glimpse of their content. To make the latest of them avail¬ 
able is the purpose of this pamphlet. Here, word for word, 
are the addresses and messages that thrilled twenty-one 
thousand people in Madison Square Garden, on November 
14, 1945. We believe they constitute an important docu¬ 
ment in the history of America’s progress toward a better 
and happier world, in cooperation with our great war and 
peacetime ally, the U.S.S.R. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 9 

Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

American-Soviet friendship is one of the cornerstones on 
which the edifice of peace should be built. To achieve this 
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friendship nothi n g is more important than mutual under¬ 
standing on the part of each of the institutions, traditions 
and customs of the other. In the military field we found 
the Red Army ready to cooperate promptly and effectively 
with our own forces. 

Moreover the extremely able Soviet leaders with whom 
we have come in contact have exhibited always an attitude 
of personal friendliness, consideration and patience. 

As an American soldier and lover of peace, I wish your 
Council the utmost success in the worthy work it has under¬ 
taken. 


President Harry S. Truman. 10 

The President has asked me to extend to you every good 
wish for the success of the meeting and to assure you of his 
interest in all efforts to continue the good relations between 
this country and the Soviet Union. 

(Signed) Elbridge Durbrow, Chief, 
Division of Eastern European Affairs. 

Text of Message to 
President Harry S. Truman. 

from Madison Square Garden Meeting, New York 
Wednesday Evening, November 14th, 1945. 

On the occasion of the 12th anniversary of the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations between the United States of 
America and the U.S.S.R., a great assembly of American 
citizens at Madison Square Garden, New York, offers you 
their full support in any measures which you and the State 
Department acting under your direction may take to insure 
the closest collaboration between the United States and the 


Soviet Union. 

• • • • • • ' • • • • 

Hon. Dean Acheson, 11 


Under-Secretary of State. 

• •••••• 
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With the menaces to the security of both countries 14 
removed it would seem that there are both time and 
area within which to solve all questions arising out of the 
need of our two countries for security. The path to 
solution is both through the United Nations Organization, 
which we have joined in establishing, and in following in 
our dealing with other nations the principles upon which 
we have agreed in the Charter. 


I confess I see no way to draw our peoples into 15 
closer understanding except by persistent efforts, on 
both sides, to free the lines of communication through the 
press and the radio, through books and magazines, through 
the exchange of knowledge and culture, and through travel 
and personal acquaintance. What we and the Soviet people 
need from each other and what we are entitled to ask was 
summed up by Marshal Stalin in a talk with Senator Pep¬ 
per. “Just judge the Soviet Union objectively,” said Mar¬ 
shal Stalin. “Do not either praise us or scold us. Just 
know us and judge us as we are, and base your estimate of 
us upon facts and not rumors.” 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 87. 

Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

February 11,1946 

Mr. Corliss Lamont, Chairman 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 

Dear Mr. Lamont: 

I have your letter of February 8, copies of which you say 
have been forwarded to all members of Congress, written in 
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connection with the request of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities that our representatives be permitted 
to examine the hooks of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

I continue to hope and to believe that as your letter says, 
your organization has nothing to conceal. Frankly, it has 
until very recently been my belief that our investigation of 
your books would prove that statement to be a fact. I must 
admit, however, that your persistent effort to take every 
possible step to keep a shroud of secrecy around your con¬ 
tributors and prevent our representatives from looking at 
your files have raised some doubts in my mind. In all 
events, it has been the experience of our committee that or¬ 
ganizations with nothing to conceal are perfectly willing to 
cooperate with our staff members whereas those about 
which there seems to be some doubt are inclined to grasp at 
every technicality to confuse the issue and conceal their 
supporters and associates. 

As you were informed in the committee room the other 
day, our committee has no disposition to publicize your con¬ 
tributors or associates and unless something of an un- 
American character develops from an examination of your 
files by our committee representatives, no publicity will 
emanate from such a procedure. 

You are right in your assumption that our committee is 
endeavoring to follow the procedure recommended by the 
Brookings Institution. You are wrong in assuming, how¬ 
ever, that our committee is exercising or attempting to ex¬ 
ercise any power not conferred by law because the law es¬ 
tablishing our committee specifically sets up the procedure 
which you so persistently—and in my opinion, so unfor¬ 
tunately—oppose. Obviously, if we were to proceed with 
less authority than that contained in the law creating our 
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committee, we might as well close up shop as an investiga¬ 
tory branch of government. 

Cordially yours, 

Karl E. Mundt. 

Kart.. E. Mundt, M. C. 

Defendant’s Exhibit Nos. 88 and 89. 

February 19,1946 

Congressman Karl Mundt 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mundt: 

Your letter of February 11 raises several issues that I 
should like to answer. In the first place, you and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities make a wrong and 
illogical assumption in thinking that, because an organiza¬ 
tion stands on its legal rights and also opposes on prin¬ 
ciple an investigation by your Committee, therefore there 
must be something suspicious and un-American about said 
organization. Practically every progressive individual and 
organization in the country now oppose your Committee. 
Your interpretation of this opposition as “un-American” 
is one of the silliest yet most ominous things about the 
Committee. Under our Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
thank heaven, it is still perfectly permissible for citizens to 
express disagreement with Congress, congressional commit¬ 
tees and government officials. 

In the second place, the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship is not grasping at technicalities or con¬ 
fusing the issue. It is not our fault if your Committee has 
an inept counsel who knows neither the law nor the En¬ 
glish language and who dictates subpoenas that even he 
himself cannot understand. 

The Council, furthermore, has never made an effort to 
conceal its activities from anyone. As I said at the hearing 
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on February 6, we should be glad to have the proper organ 
of the United States Government inspect our financial rec¬ 
ords and lists of contributors if there is any question about 
our tax exemption for gifts. That proper organ is the U. S. 
Treasury Department. Yet your Committee, going com¬ 
pletely outside of its scope, is setting itself up as a judge of 
this technical matter of tax exemption. And when I made 
this point and reminded you that the American system of 
government operates on the basis of a separation of powers, 
Congressman Rankin wanted to have me cited for contempt! 
Thus Mr. Rankin, the dominating figure on your Committee, 
clearly implies that upholding the U. S. Constitution is 
illegal. 

If you refer to pages 5-6 of the Brookings Institution’s 
“Suggested Standards for Determining Un-American 
Activities,” you will see that it is considered un-American 
“for any person or association of persons to deprive or 
attempt to deprive any individual or group of individuals 
of any of these rights with which government itself cannot 
constitutionally interfere”; “to advocate or to attempt 
changing the Constitution of the United States or the laws 
passed in accordance therewith, other than by the processes 
and procedures laid down in the Constitution” and “for any 
individual secretly to take action to promote the interests 
of a foreign nation or association.” 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship as 
such lies utterly outside the first two definitions of “un- 
American,” because we do not take a stand on domestic is¬ 
sues and legislation. And we lie outside of the third defini¬ 
tion* both because we do not promote the interests of a 
foreign nation or association, but the interests of the United 
States and American-Soviet cooperation in general; and 
also because we do nothing secretly. All pf our work since 
the founding of the organization has been open and above¬ 
board. 

As for your claim that the Committee would not publicize 
our contributors, etc., unless “something of an un-American 
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character develops,’’ the record of the old Dies Committee 
and of the present Committee up to date is not reassuring 
on this point. In your recent letter to Drew Pearson you 
yourself apologize for the frequent leaks from the Com¬ 
mittee to the press. And there have been additional leaks 
since that letter was written. So we have plenty of reason 
to fear that if your Committee obtained lists of our con¬ 
tributors, which are obviously a confidential matter, they 
would soon be published with derogatory comment in the 
Hearst press and added automatically to some Gestapo list 
of “un-American” Americans. 

What I cannot quite understand, Mr. Congressman, is 
how a Representative of your calibre and apparent reason¬ 
ableness can play along with this disreputable group that 
runs the House Committee. You yourself have to keep 
writing letters to Drew Pearson and the American Civil 
Liberties-Union to dissociate yourself from the Committee. 
And I should think that the time had come for you to join 
other liberty-loving Americans in opposing this Commit¬ 
tee’s un-American activities. 


CL :G 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Original was signed by Corliss Lamont) 


Government’s Exhibit No. 3. . 

Original 902a 

By Authority of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States of America 

To the SERGEANT AT ARMS, or his Special Messenger: 

You are hereby commanded to summon Mr. Richard 
Marford, Director of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., located at 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City, New York, to be and appear before the 
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Un-American Activities Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States, of which the Hon. John S. 
Wood is chairman, and to produce all books, records, papers 
and documents showing all the receipts and disbursements 
of money by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., and all correspondence, memoranda and 
communications with any and all persons, together with a 
complete list of all affiliated organizations, for the year 
1945 in their chamber in the city of Washington, on Feb¬ 
ruary 20,1946, at the hour of 10:00 o’clock, A.M., then and 
there to testify touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said Committee; and he is not to depart without leave of 
said Committee. 

Herein fail not, and make return of this summons. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives of the United States, at the city of Washington, this 
6th day of February, 1946. 

John S. Wood, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

John W. Cabbington, 

Clerk. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 93. 

Resolution Adopted at a Meeting of the Boabd of Derec- 

TOES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AmEBICAN-SoVIET 

Friendship, Wednesday Evening, Febbuaby 13,1946. 

Whebeas the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship is on record in opposition to any investigation 
of its records and internal affairs by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as being wholly unwarranted, 
beyond the legitimate powers of that Committee, for no 
legislative purpose, but designed to smear the National 
Council and to injure the friendly relations between this 
country and the U.S.S.R., and 
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Whereas the National Council is determined to resist 
with all its powers the imputation leveled by the Commit¬ 
tee that the important task of building American-Soviet 
friendship is un-American, and 
Whereas the said Committee has subpoenaed Bichard 
Morford, the Executive Director of the National Council, 
who has custody of the aforesaid books and records, 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved that this Board directs 
the Executive Director and other officers, members of the 
Board, Executive Committee or of the staff who have been, 
or may hereafter be, subpoenaed by the aforesaid Com¬ 
mittee, to resist to the maximum limit permissible under 
the law, the production of the books and records of the 
Council and the giving of testimony on its internal affairs 
and, to that end, we further direct that he or they consult 
with counsel and take such action as he or they deem nec¬ 
essary or advisable to accomplish the aforesaid result. 

• ••••••••• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 2. 

House of Representatives 
C ommi ttee on Un-American Activities 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 6,1946. 
Excerpts from Transcript 

• ••••••••• 

Statement of Richard Marfobd, Director of the 887 
National Council of American Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New York City, 
New York. 

#••••••••* 

Mr. Adamson. I understand that the stated pur- 896 
poses of the National Council when it solicits the 
funds on which it operates are: “To promote better under¬ 
standing and strengthen friendly relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; to give the American 
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people reliable information on all aspects of Soviet life; 
to give the American people an opportunity to express 
their admiration and friendship for our Russian allies; 
and to take specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda 
aimed at dividing the United Nations.” 

• ••••••••• 

Mr. Adamson. In words and substance that is a 897 
brief resume of the objectives of the organization? 

Mr. Marford. That is right. 

Mr. Adamson. There is nothing in there that is 
untrue? There may be something left out? 898 

Mr. Marford. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Adamson. But so far as it goes, it is correct? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, I follow that. 

Mr. Adamson. I offer this for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 

National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 898a 

ship, Inc. 

114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Obigin & Purpose: ... Its stated purpose is “to pro¬ 
mote better understanding and strengthen friendly rela¬ 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union; to 
* give the American people reliable information on all as¬ 
pects of Soviet life; to give the American people an oppor¬ 
tunity to express their admiration and friendship for our 
Russian ally; to take specific action against anti-Soviet 
propaganda aimed at dividing the United Nations.” 

• *•#*•#••• 

Mr. Adamson. * • * 899 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to offer for the 
record a memorandum which is in the nature of a credit 
memorandum that is issued by the National Information 
Bureau, Inc., of New York, and the information contained 
therein is the information given out by this gentleman’s 
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Council. Would you like to read it? (Handing a paper to 
the witness.) 

Mr. Marford. This is the National Information Ex¬ 
change? 

Mr. Adamson. The National Information Bureau, Inc., j 
which is the crediting agency for the Community Chests all 
over the country. I offer this for the record, Mr. Chairman. 1 

The Chairman. It may go into the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

• • • • • • • # - • • i 

i 

Government’s Exhibit No. 12. 

(Part of the Defendant’s Exhibit No. 2.) 

National Information Bureau, Inc. 881-E 
Important 

This report is a privileged communication and is strictly 
for the confidential information of the person or organiza¬ 
tion to whom it is addressed. j 

| 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Origin & Purpose: The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. was organized in November 1942 
and incorporation in February 1943 under the non-profit 
membership corporation laws of the State of New York. Its j 
stated purpose is “to promote better understanding and 
strengthen friendly relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union; to give the American people reliable in¬ 
formation on all aspects of Soviet life; to give the Amer¬ 
ican people an opportunity to express their admiration and 
friendship for our Russian ally; to take specific action 
against anti-Soviet propaganda aimed at dividing the 
United Nations.” 
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Officers: 

Chairman: Corliss Lamont 

Vice-Chairmen: Arthur Upham Pope, William Morris, 
Jr. 

Treasurer: Samuel B. Leavin 

Vice-Chairman & Exec. Director: Edwin S. Smith 

Among the Board of Directors are: 

Zlatko Balokovic 
• Mary McLeod Bethune 
Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Thomas L. Harris 
Raymond C. Ingersoll 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell 
Herman Shumlin 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

Program: The National Council carries out its purpose 
through publications, exhibits, public meetings and profes¬ 
sional and cultural committees. Publications include over 
30 pamphlets on Soviet life and American-Soviet relations 
for each of which average circulation is estimated at 15,000. 
Exhibits for showing in museums, public libraries, schools 
and colleges cover 25 subjects. 

A Congress of American-Soviet Friendship was held in 
New York City in 1942 and again in 1943, with panel dis¬ 
cussions on science, culture, labor and other topics, the 
panels having both American and Soviet speakers. Each 
Congress culminated in mass meetings at Madison Square 
Garden with prominent speakers from both governments. 
Similar meetings have also been organized in a number of 
American cities. 

The formation of committees for professional 881-F 
and cultural interchange between the USA and 
USSR has been a major activity of the Council. Among 
the titles of these committees are: Artists, Architects, 
Musicians, Theatre, Science and Education. The committee 
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activities include separate publications, exhibits and meet¬ 
ings, to promote exchange of information and materials be¬ 
tween the particular committees and similar groups in the 
Soviet. 

Local Councils of the National Council function in over 
30 cities of the United States. Their programs locally fol- 1 
low generally that of the National. 

I 

Finances: Financial records are audited by an indepen¬ 
dent firm of certified public accountants. The following 
figures are taken from an audit for the year 1944 filed with 


the Bureau: 

Income 

Contributions .$74,528.29 

Admissions to Mass Meetings, 

Conferences, etc. 32,178.02 

Publications—Sales & Subscrip¬ 
tions . 29,214.06 

From Councils, Speaker’s Fees, 

Dues and Miscellaneous. 13,801.58 


Total $149,721.95 

Expenses j 

Division Activities Costs.$57,374.48 

Other Activities Costs. 42,959.97 

i 

Administrative Expenses ..:_ 26,905.49 


Total $127,239.94 

The cash balance at the end of 1944 was $23,138.51. The 
Budget for 1945 is $125,000, this anticipated income to be 
expended on program items and administration in about 
the same proportions as in 1944. Contributions are deduc¬ 
tible for income tax purposes. 

Conclusion: It is exceedingly difficult to assess accurately 
the effectiveness of propaganda organizations and their im¬ 
pact upon masses of people. For this reason the Bureau 
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suggests independent decision by its members. It hopes 
that these notes will be of some assistance in that connec¬ 
tion. 

National Information Bureau, Inc. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 2 Continued. 

Mr. Adamson. I have one more question. For the 908 
benefit of the committee, would you be good enough 
to refer to that memorandum on the purposes and objec¬ 
tives of your organization, and refer to the last sentence 
which reads: “To take specific action against anti-Soviet 
propaganda.” I am interested to know, Doctor, from your 
brief connection with the organization, what you conceive 
to be the meaning of the phrase “to take specific action 
against.” What does the organization do with relation to 
that phrase? If you don’t know, say so. 

Mr. Marford. I do not know exactly how we would choose 
to implement that from time to time. We would be engaged 
in the business of presenting the facts about the Soviet 
Union, in order to permit the people to make their 
own appraisal of the relationships that are possible 909 
and practical between our two nations, and that is 
the effective way of taking specific action against so-called 
“anti-Soviet” propaganda. We are engaged in that edu¬ 
cational task. 

Mr. Adamson. And that is a substantial element for 
which your funds are disbursed? Is that true? 

Mr. Marford. I should rather say it is an element, that 
the great volume of our work is directed to the business of 
making facts known concerning the life and the people of 
the Soviet Union, and that in itself for us constitutes the 
most effective answer to that which is a biased viewpoint 
that may be expressed about the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Adamson. And you transmit information and re¬ 
ports to the Soviet Union, do you not? 
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Mr. Marford. Any of our educational materials may be 
shared with them, yes. 

Mr. Adamson. You transmit such facts as you think j 
would be of value and interest to the Soviet government, 
through your correspondent in Moscow? 

Mr. Marford. I do not recognize your speaking about a 
correspondent in Moscow. 

Mr. Adamson. Whom do you send them to in the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Marford. The Inter-Cultural Agency in the Sovieti 
Union. The Inter-Cultural Agency is Vox, the pop¬ 
ular name, and it is to them that we would send any 9101 
of the published materials, the same as we would 
share those published materials with people here. 

Mr. Adamson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mundt. In your dissemination of facts about the 
Soviet Union to the good people of the United States, have 
you in any of your printed literature pointed out that in 
the stores of Russia they have a unique pricing system 
whereby the officers of the government and the high rank¬ 
ing members of the Party have discount cards permitting 
them to buy merchandise at reduced prices as compared 
with the general public? 

Mr. Marford. I do not know that any such information 
has been disseminated. 

Mr. Mundt. That is a well substantiated fact, a rather 
unique fact, that I should think your organization would 
want its readers to know. | 

Mr. Marford. I do not know whether that information 
in that area has been communicated or not in our published 
materials. 

Mr. Mundt. To the best of your knowledge as the Exec¬ 
utive Director it has not? 

Mr. Marford. So far as I know it has not. 

Mr. Mundt. Would you be able to give us any reason 
why it has not? I mean the facts out of Russia are both 
savory and unsavory, from the standpoint of the 
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American concept, and I wondered whether yon ac- 911 
quaint the American people with only those facts 
that are considered politically palatable, or whether you 
present an objective array of facts. That is why I am 
asking the question. 

Mr. Marford. Yes, we have, of course, set for ourselves 
the policy of presenting facts with reasonable objectivity. 
The underlying core of effort is directed towards friend¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union and understanding of the Soviet 
Union, but the kind of information that we try to enter in 
publications is that kind of information that will stand on 
the objective appraisal, and upon which the American peo¬ 
ple may make their own judgment. 

Mr. Mundt. In your presentation of facts about Russia 
have you presented to your auditors and readers the fact 
that in its industrial processes the Soviet government en- 
' gages its workmen to operate on an established minimum 
price or wage scale, which is supplemented by piecework 
and a speed-up arrangement in order for {hem to increase 
production and increase their income? To the best of your 
knowledge has that fact been set forth? 

Mr. Marford. I do not know whether we have made any 
kind of statement with regard to the situation that you have 
indicated- You understand I am not at all indicating that 
I would accept that your statement is correct. I am only 
offering you what, to my knowledge, has been done. 

Mr. Mundt. Maybe you don’t know all of the facts 912 
about Russia, and maybe you don’t know all of the 
information that organization has distributed about Russia. 
I am simply asking whether, to the best of your knowledge, 
such a statement has been made available to the American 
public, whether facts or not, just as a matter of record? 

Mr. Marford. No, I don’t know whether it has or not. 

Mr. Mundt. Have you been to Russia recently? 

Mr. Marford. No, I have not been to Russia ever. 

Mr. Mundt. It would be highly illuminating for you to 
go, highly illuminating. 
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Mr. Adamson. Mr. Mnndt has been there. 

Mr. Marford. Yes, I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. Mnndt. I think that if yon were to go it would help 
yon in yonr job of presenting the facts to the American 
pnblic. 

The Chairman. Along that line I will ask yon whether 
or not yon have any information that the organization that; 
yon head now, the National Council of Soviet-American 
Friendship, in the dissemination of the facts and informa¬ 
tion concerning the Soviet Union, has ever made known to 
its audience, its readers, or those to whom information is 
sent, any information critical of the internal operations, 
political or economic set>up of Communist Russia? 

Mr. Adamson. Have yon ever been critical, or has any¬ 
thing critical ever emanated from your organization 
of the form of government, the political set-up or the 913 
economic conditions in Russia? 

Mr. Marford. Well, the purpose of our educational ma¬ 
terial is to lay out the facts, and concerning that, different 
persons will make different appraisal of those facts and 
themselves make the inferences and conclusions that may 
be critical of that particular situation, the story of which 
may have been given in our publications. But whatever 
inferences there are, or conclusions, that may be critical, 
that the reader may draw, we are not 'responsible for those 
conclusions. 

The Chairman. I ask you whether or not, if you your¬ 
self, as the Executive Director of the organization, enter¬ 
tain an opinion of the political and economic set-up in 
Russia, you are ready to criticize, as the Director of the 
Council and in supporting the policy which has been a mat¬ 
ter of practice for the Council? 

Mr. Marford. We take no position with regard to a po¬ 
litical system. 

The Chairman. And you have no critical opinion about 
it now, about either the political or economic system of 
Russia? 
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Mr. Marford. That is exactly correct, sir. As Executive 
Director of this organization I do not attempt to make a 
final evaluation of the economic system or political system 
as it is in Bussia. 

Mr. Mundt. Then let me ask another question 
right along that line. To the best of your knowledge 914 
is there available to this commitee, in the printed 
material or the transcription of speeches which either you 
or Mr. Lamont have produced, any recommendations or 
suggestions from your organization for alteration or modi¬ 
fication or change in the Bussian political and economic 
and diplomatic practices which your group feel if made by 
Bussia would help to create greater friendship with the 
United States? 

Mr. Marford. I do not know about the material, all the 
material that has been published, except that we would not 
count it our responsibility to make recommendations with 
regard to government or economic systems or modes of con¬ 
ducting their affairs. We do not want to make recommen¬ 
dations in line with educational policies. 

Mr. Mundt. So far as your knowledge of the material 
goes, you can say then that you have not made suggestions 
for modification or changes in the Bussian pattern that you 
believe would help create greater friendship between the 
two countries? 

Mr. Marford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mundt. So far as your knowledge goes? 

Mr. Marford. So far as my knowledge goes, yes. 


Mr. Marford. Now, gentlemen, what about a state- 923 
ment that ought to go into the record, which would 
vindicate our position completely? 924 

The Chairman. You can leave anything with the 
committee that you desire to. 

Mr. Marford. Well, it may be made a part of the record? 
The Chairman. The committee will determine that. 
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Mr. Adamson. Now, I would like to put into the 925 
record the memorandum which I told you gentlemen 
would be prepared, and we have spent many hours on this. 
We have had a previous report which was not complete or 
thorough enough, so I am not going to put the entire memo¬ 
randum in. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Adamson. This is a memorandum that Mr. Bussell 
and I worked out. We read these publications, and there 
is the digest and the resume of the stuff that they publish. 

The Chairman. It is all along the lines that you asked 
him about this morning? 

Mr. Adamson. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Or have you just taken publications and 
copied them verbatim? 

Mr. Adamson. No, we digested them. 

The Chairman. And put only such material in there as 
you questioned? 

Mr. Adamson. That is right. I would like to have this 
in the record. It shows this as a memorandum prepared 
by counsel, with the help of investigator Lewis J. Bussell. 
It is a brief resume of some of the publications of the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., together 
with specific quotations from those publications. 

The Chairman. It may go in, and we will adjourn 
until 11 o ’clock tomorrow morning. 926 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Subject: National Council of American-Soviet 926-a 

Friendship, Inc. 1 

To: John S. Wood, Chairman 
Attention: Ernie Adamson, Chief Counsel 
Beport of: Louis J. Bussell, Investigator 

Comprehensive Beport Concerning Publications Issued 
by the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc. 

As stated in a previous report the publication entitled 
the “Beporter” issued by the organization under investi- 
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g&tion is a propaganda organ intended to create sympathy 
for the Russian position in Europe and the Far East. This 
publication follows in part the procedure employed by the 
German Library of Information prior to the second world 
war. The German Library of Information distributed 
numerous documents defending Germany’s position in 
Europe in order to create sympathy in the United States 
for Germany’s ambitious plan of conquest and expansion. 

This publication states in its September 15, 1945 issue 
that the way to world peace is through cooperation between 
Russia and the United States. Yet as this report continues 
the reader should notice how the United States is criticized 
and the Soviet Union praised for its efforts to bring about 
peace. The type of propaganda used in this publication is 
what might be termed propaganda of the intellectual type. 

The September 15, 1945 issue contains propaganda in¬ 
tended to create American sympathy for the exten¬ 
sion of credit to Soviet Russia. The publication says 2 
that possibilities of trade to the mutual benefit of 
both countries are boundless. It says there is no compul¬ 
sion toward a contest for markets, for the Soviet Union has 
its own internal market to supply which will keep its indus¬ 
try expanding for many years and the United States will 
need the Soviet market for its exports. In other words 
Russian industry is expanding in that country, American 
industry is stagnant in our own country. We should loan 
money to Russia in order to sell them goods with which to 
build up that expanding country. It is conceded in the 
publication that the success of the Russian five year plans 
during the period 1928 and 1941 was due in part to Amer¬ 
ican exports. The Soviet victories in the past war were 
made possible through the success of the five year plans 
according to the publication. 

The October 15, 1945 issue of the publication, the Re¬ 
porter, contains a statement as follows: “A serious strain 
has developed in relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, which must necessarily alarm every citi- 
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zen who understands that American-Soviet friendship is 
the key to the peace.’’ The Reporter agrees with the judg¬ 
ment of the Soviet government newspaper, Izvestia, which 
said on October 5 that the seriousness of the present im¬ 
passe “Should not be underestimated.’’ 

The Reporter then goes on to explain the reasons for the 
impasse. It says “The Soviet case even on the issue of 
procedure stands up far better than the position of the 
United States.” The American claim on the Pots¬ 
dam Agreement is described by the Reporter as fol- 3 
lows: “Secretary of State Byrnes admitted in his 
October 5, radio address that the United States considered 
the Potsdam Agreement on procedure as too narrow, and 
wished to make it broader. Thereby he acknowledged 
American responsibility for changing it The “Reporter” 
says the most that Byrnes can claim from a legal stand¬ 
point, is that the Potsdam formula also allowed the foreign 
ministers council to make its own rules. The “Reporter” 
then goes on to state that Mr. Molotov denies, of course, 
any validity to the Byrnes interpretation of procedure. 

The British position is described by the Reporter as fol¬ 
lows: “Mr. Bevin went beyond Mr. Byrnes in his version 
and admitted frankly on October 9, that the Western pow¬ 
ers insist upon a change in the Romanian and Bulgarian 
governments before discussing treaties of peace with them. 
This, he said was a matter of ‘principle’ underlying the 
deadlock.” 

Bevin and Byrnes are as usual wrong to the Communists, 
Molotov and the Soviet are always right according to the 
Communists and the “Reporter”. As an answer to Bevin*s 
statement the “Reporter” states “The Soviet Union in¬ 
sists on the letter and spirit of the Potsdam agreement be¬ 
cause the U.S.S.R. wants to maintain the Big Three’s lead¬ 
ership as the guiding force for all the other United Nations. 
Without Big Three’s leadership the U.S.S.R. feels that the 
United Nations can degenerate into a series of blocs and 
voting combinations. Mr. Molotov made it plain that he 
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does not oppose a general peace conference to review 
the treaties drawn np by the Big Three; but he does 4 
oppose a situation such as developed last Spring at 
the San Francisco Conference when Fascist Argentina was 
seated by a majority of votes, although it had been agreed 
at Yalta that she was not to be seated and although it was 
plain that without American insistence upon seating Argen¬ 
tina, few of the smaller nations would have attempted to 
do so.” In other words Democracy does not exist among 
the smaller nations unless Russia can persuade Britain and 
the United States to always see her point. This magazine 
fails to state that Argentina is a neighbor of the United 
States. In a later issue the “Reporter”, speaks of some 
Russian neighbors called Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary. 
Russian interest in these countries is dominant according 
to the “Reporter”. It is easily determined that the “Re¬ 
porter”, the same as any other Pro-Russian publication 
always follows the same view-point, the Soviet is always 
correct. The “Reporter” states that Byrnes and Bevins 
lightly dismissed the Potsdam Agreement on procedure 
during the London Conference. The “Reporter” then says 
that the revival of German Fascism is a possibility unless 
the Potsdam Agreement is lived up to. This is a pure 
propaganda statement. In other words unless Russia se¬ 
cures exact agreement with Britain and the United States 
on the terms of the Potsdam Agreement then Germany will 
again become a Fascist nation. This Fascist name calling 
device is a communist tactic and part of the scare technique 
employed by them. 

In addition to the other one sided views expressed by the 
October 15,1945 issue of the “Reporter” regarding 
the failure of the London Conference, the publication 5 
states “To judge whether the Soviet Union’s concern 
over the threat to the Potsdam Declaration is warranted, 
and to fix responsibility for the present strain in American- 
Soviet relations we have only to review a series of develop¬ 
ments, many of them revolving around American behavior 
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in Germany. ’ ’ The Patton case, the revival of the steel in¬ 
dustry in Germany, and the failure to ship machinery to 
Russia from Germany, are then cited as causes by the “Re¬ 
porter” for the dissolution of the London Conference. 

Support of Russian demands for German reparations is 
then commanded by the “Reporter”, and this article con¬ 
cludes with the statement “For in no case would the $6,- 
000,000,000 credit sought from us enable the Russians to 
buy more than a small portion of what they lost in the 
war.” This article certainly and clearly wants Russia to 
have everything she demands from every country, and at 
our expense. 

The failure to share the atomic bomb secret with Russia 
has caused a devastating effect on Soviet confidence in the 
United States, according to the magazine. Also a report 
made to Congress by a committee headed by Representative 
Colmer of Mississippi, concerning the subject of loans to 
Russia is criticized by this issue of the “Reporter”. 

The October 29, 1945 issue of the Reporter is devoted to 
a defense for the most part, of the Soviet position in Bul¬ 
garia, Romania and Hungary. The so-called Fatherland- 
Front is defended as the appropriate controlling 
group in Bulgaria. This group has been called a 6 
communistic group. 

This same issue defends the Groza government in Ro¬ 
mania, which has been subject to dispute as being repre¬ 
sentative of the people. It was not recognized as such at 
the time of the London Conference. 

The government of Hungary, about which there has also 
been some dispute is defended in the October 29,1945 issue 
of the “Reporter.” 

The German Library of Information used the same tech¬ 
nique as this organization in an effort to secure United 
States sympathy for Germany’s position in Europe prior 
to the Second World War. All of these countries were Axis 
Satellites during the war. Russia can only have one inters 
est in these countries and that is to make them allies of 
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communism the same as Germany made them allies of 
Nazi-ism. 

This same issue of the “Reporter” says the 44 National 
Association of Manufacturers” is Anti-Russian. This same 
policy is followed by the so-called Liberal Radio Commen¬ 
tators who label big business as Fascistic. 

The 44 Reporter” for October 29, 1945 warns against the 
44 Nationalism”, expressed by the United States on the sub¬ 
ject of atomic energy. It is this issue that says 4 4 It would 
surely make many prominent people look silly if one of 
these days we learn that atomic energy has been put to 
work electrifying all of Siberia, while the United States 
Congress is still arguing about bigger and better bombs.” 
In other words the American view of Nationalism and 
atomic energy control is considered ridiculous by this pub¬ 
lication. 

The November 15, 1945 issue of the 44 Reporter” 7 

praises the November 6, 1945 speech of Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Molotov. It is critical of some statements 
made by Truman, Byrnes, Bevin and Churchill, although it 
doesn’t identify the statements made by them. The 44 Re¬ 
porter” says that 4 4 If there was any one specific thing the 
Soviet Union could have done to help overcome the present 
impasse in American-Soviet relations,” the Molotov ad¬ 
dress should suffice. Here again Molotov is correct, Byrnes 
and Bevin are wrong. 

According to the “Reporter”, Molotov didn’t discuss ex¬ 
pansion of the Soviet Union or “isolation”, but emphasized 
44 peace for the world,” the United Nations Organization 
and the economic development of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union of course is developing economically and ex¬ 
panding in Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, Bul¬ 
garia, Part of Finland, and possibly in China. Of course 
then there was Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania which have 
already been taken into the definite Soviet sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Russia has therefore obtained eight countries from 
f.bia war to aid her in her economic development. The fact 
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that Russia has expanded her sphere of economic expan¬ 
sion into these countries is not at all mentioned in the “Re¬ 
porter.” The average reader will not recall what has hap¬ 
pened in the countries mentioned herein. 

Molotov is praised for his handling of the atom question, 
and the Pro-Soviet attitude of this publication is plainly 
shown by the following statement: “It is apparent that 
Mr. Molotov was speaking with sober realism when 
he promised the Soviet peoples the application of 8 
atomic energy to useful efforts. For does any other 
country come more readily to mind, as so likely to plan and 
organize all talents for such a purpose—in peace-time—as 
the Soviet Union.” The Soviet is praised, cannot the 
United States do the same thing for its’ people without 
giving the secret away? 

Molotov’s word is taken as gospel truth by the “Re¬ 
porter” on the question of “Democracy” in Eastern Euro¬ 
pean and Balkan countries. 

According to the “Reporter”, Mr. Molotov’s speech is 
a challenge to us and it says of the Molotov speech, “It is 
a challenge to peaceful endeavor and cooperation with the 
three major powers that bare the brunt of the armed strug¬ 
gle to overthrow Fascism remaining united in world leader¬ 
ship to prevent Fascisms re-emergence, in other forms per¬ 
haps, but with the same deadly consequence.” In other 
words the challenge is to the United States and Britain to 
cooperate with Russia and abide by Mr. Molotov’s speech 
because the “Reporter”, believes and it is plainly shown 
in this issue of November 15, 1945 that Molotov is always 
correct. Communism for Fascism is an acceptable substi¬ 
tute to the “Reporter”, in Eastern Europe. 

The “Western Bloc” in Europe against Russia is again 
mentioned in the “Reporter” as it refers to the Molotov 
speech. The “Reporter” says an imperialist “Germany” 
would be included in any revival of the “Western Bloc”. 
By innuendo in this statement referring to the “Western 
Bloc”, it is intended to convey the impression that 
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Britain and France encouraged by the United States 9 
are setting np a bloc against Russia. Our friendship 
for Britain and France should be second to friendship for 
Russia it is supposed. Obviously to the “Reporter” only 
Russia and the United States can maintain peace. Britain, 
France and the United States cannot. This is obviously 
propaganda intended to make the United States either 
agreeable to Russia’s policies or to drive a wedge between 
the United States, Britain and France. 

This is best illustrated by an article which appears in the 
next issue of the “Reporter.” In the November 30, 1945 
issue the “Reporter” discusses the Iranian issue and has 
this to say besides the fact that Iran is strategically located. 
“Since United States policy is today following the lead of 
Great Britain, and since British propaganda is well organ¬ 
ized and experienced it is capable of obscuring American 
awareness of the real issues.” In addition the Reporter 
says “Under British aegis and under the exiled Reza Shah, 
the democratic and agrarian reform movements of Iran 
were bitterly suppressed. But the freedom-loving peoples, 
enlightened workers, clergymen and teachers continued 
their struggles underground and, once the dictator was 
ousted by the Anglo-Soviet forces, formed themselves into 
a Party of the Masses, now the Tudeh Party.” The “Re¬ 
porter” then goes on to say, that the Soviet occupation 
forces are not actively directing or encouraging the present 
uprising in the Ozerbarjanian dominated provinces. Be¬ 
cause of the presence of Soviet troops in that area the 
United States and Britain had requested the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to withdraw the troops. The Reporter further says 
in effect that “the real objective of the British, sup¬ 
ported by the United States in securing a withdrawal 10 
of the Red Army troops is to furnish the nomadic ’ 
tribes with arms as well as the imperial oil interests, so 
that they, the British, can take over the “Central” govern¬ 
ment. The “Reporter” states that the newly arrived 
“Iranian” minister “Hussein Ala”, spent forty days in 
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London working out this plan with the British. He is said 
by the Reporter to calculate as do his British friends that 
the United States may become an Anti-Soviet spearhead at 
least diplomatically. The “Reporter” then goes on to state 
that naturally certain American oil interests as well as 
other American interests are supporting the British plan 
to control Iran as it has for centuries. It is also stated by 
the “Reporter” that the Iranian issue is not apart from 
the British Imperialism in Korea, China and the Near East. 
The “Reporter” again states that it cannot see why the 
United States should risk a deterioration of relations with 
the Soviet Union by injecting itself as a spokesman for 
British Imperialism. This propaganda is the same as all 
communistic propaganda although perhaps a little more 
intellectual. The communist newspapers and communist 
radio commentators defend Russia’s position the same as 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, in 
Eastern Europe as being aimed at the destruction of Fas¬ 
cism. The British position in India, Iran, the Near East 
and China is condemned as Imperialism. The “Reporter” 
as well as the other communistic publications and radio re¬ 
porters are trying to drive a wedge between British and 
American cooperation, in favor of Soviet-American co¬ 
operation. In other words dissolve the British Em¬ 
pire and open the road to communism in Iran, India, 11 
China, Palestine, and certain other Asiatic countries. 

Iran is a British lifeline to India. The “Reporter” even j 
admits that Iran is a strategically located country and that 
the Russian troops have done nothing to quell the commu¬ 
nistic uprising in that country. With “Iran” as a Russian 
lifeline to India, the communization of India could be ac- j 
complished, with the support of the United States for Rus¬ 
sia’s anti-fascist, anti-imperialist, pro-communist method 
of expansion. 

In speaking further of the propaganda line of the “Re- 
* porter” it should be noted that the communistic radio com¬ 
mentators have mentioned “big oil interests” as being in- 
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terested in the maintenance of certain British possessions. 
Obviously all of the communistic radio commentators and 
the “ Reporter’’ are securing information from a definite 
pro-Russian and pro-communistic source. There are many 
other similarities too. The defense of Russian policies as 
being anti-Fascist and the condemnation of British-Amer¬ 
ican policies as being “Imperialistic” is noted as a par¬ 
ticular propaganda line followed by the “Reporter” and 
communistic publications and radio commentators. 

Further evidence of the “Reporter’s” being a propa¬ 
ganda organ is also demonstrated by the issues of Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1945, October 29 and October 15, 1945. The two 
latter issues which have been commented on previously in 
this report almost definitely convey the impression that 
Russia has the secret of “atomic energy”. The November 
30, 1945 issue says that the most important aspects of 
a.tomic energy secrets are being retained by the Anglo- 
American-Canadian interests. In other words Russia has 
it, then it doesn’t. But, the “Reporter” first con¬ 
veys the impression that Russia has the secret or 12 
will have it soon thereby laying the background for 
the future request for the secret made in later issues of the 
Reporter. In the November 30,1945 issue the “Reporter” 
says “There may be many American who feel that a genu¬ 
ine move has been made to internationalize atomic power.” 
It then goes on to say that the Truman-Attlee-King decla¬ 
ration is deceptive and full of political pressure which won’t 
impress Russia. The declaration made by the three per¬ 
sonages mentioned above is called an Anglo-American fig¬ 
ure of speech, which will be used to make other nations co¬ 
operate in political. movements. The “Reporter” is 
alarmed that Britain and the United States intend to have 
the atomic power commission responsible to the assembly 
of the United Nations rather than the Security Council, 
and it says that the Soviet Union will view this with suspi¬ 
cion since it attaches so much importance to the Security 
Council. The General Assembly of the United Nations is 
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then scored because it included Argentina in the “San 
Francisco”, discussions. It says that the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations cooperated with Fascism at San 
Francisco, whereas the Security Council would not have 
done this. It is therefore urged by the Reporter that atomic 
energy be controlled by the great powers of the “Security 
Council” and it says that the retention of atomic secrets 
exerts a harmful and disturbing influence on great power 
relations. 

The “Reporter” therefore admits that Russia does not 
have the atomic energy secret, after it had practically as¬ 
sured everyone that it did have the secret. 

The other Pro-Russian publication and Pro-Rus- 13 
sian radio commentators also use this same line of 
attack, which again indicates that all of them are being fed 
with propaganda from the same sources. 

The reference to Fascist Argentina and the placing of 
the blame for Argentine participation in the San Francisco 
Conference on the United States and Britain is also a fa¬ 
miliar communistic propaganda theme. 

The December 14, 1945 issue of the “Reporter” is an¬ 
other entirely Pro-Soviet, Pro-Communistic issue of this 
publication. It plainly says that abandonment of the con¬ 
cept of the big three was one of the fundamental reasons 
for the recent tension between the United States and the 
Soviet It also says that the atomic bloc of the Anglo- 
American powers was believed to be an alternative force 
to isolate the Soviet Union and allow the Anglo-American 
powers to isolate the Soviet Union and allow the Anglo- 
American powers to dominate the United Nations. 

The American policy is referred to in this issue as being 
unstable. The “Reporter” calls for a break in diplomatic 
relations with Spain, the same as every other communistic 
publication in this country. The admission of “Argen¬ 
tina” to the San Francisco Conference is criticized again. 

The “Reporter” in this issue speaks of the tension in 
the “Far East” and says that the inclusion of the Soviet 
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Union in a control commission would ease the situation. 
The “Reporter” then refers to the “Balkan” situation and 
says the recognition of Bulgarian and Rumanian 
governments would be sure signs of an improvement 14 
in international relations. Thus far in the Decem¬ 
ber 14,1945 issue of the “Reporter” an entirely Pro-Soviet 
attitude is found. The “Reporter” gives “Russia” the 
benefit of every doubt and subtly requests that her every 
wish be granted. 

The “Reporter” then goes on to say that John Foster 
Dulles of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
Secretary Byrnes adviser at the London Conference is 
blamed in part for the breakdown of the London Conference 
as the result of a speech he made wherein he favors aid to 
the Western European powers over the Soviet dominated 
Eastern European powers. Again the “Reporter” ex¬ 
presses a part of the communist party line when it attacks 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and expresses 
itself in favor of aid to Eastern Europe rather than to 
Western Europe. It should be recalled that all commu¬ 
nistic sources of propaganda fear the Western Anti-Soviet 
bloc in Europe. 

A Soviet government note to the United States on the 
Iranian situation is given prominence in the issue of the 
“‘Reporter” under discussion, December 14, 1945, and it 
says that the United States was acting beyond its rights 
when it requested the withdrawal of Soviet troops for Iran. 
Again a Pro-Soviet attitude. The Soviet news agency 
“Tass” is quoted as an authority on the true situation in 
Iran. The United States and Britain are again scored for 
their views on Iran after the “Reporter” quotes “Tass” 
as an authority on the subject. 

This issue of the “Reporter” also calls for the 
dissolution of the Un-American Activities Commit- ‘ 15 
tee, of the House of Representatives. 

The December 31,1945 issue of the “Reporter” expresses 
an entirely optimistic view because of the concessions 
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which America and Great Britain made at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference. For the first time a favorable expression concern¬ 
ing Great Britain is made. The “Reporter” says in ex¬ 
pressing itself that the greatest single accomplishment of 
the Moscow meeting was the inclusion of Russia in the 
Japanese question, and the Reporter as stated said that 
Great Britain backed Moscow on this issue. 

The most salient item in this issue is the following state¬ 
ment “These decisions show that the entry of the Soviet 
Union into active direction of world affairs is the great 
new fact of the modern world.” Thus the “Reporter” 
plainly expresses itself as believing the Soviet Union is the 
director of the world’s future. 

The “Reporter” expresses itself as pleased with the 
decision that atomic-energy control will rest with the Se¬ 
curity Council of the United Nations which includes Soviet i 
Russia. The “Reporter” still says however, that the 
United States has not given away the “know how” of ! 
atomic energy development. 

In this issue the United States is also said to have im¬ 
proved its own military position in China while the Soviet 
is said to have only the desire to see that China emerges as 
a fully sovereign and democratic state. ! 

The reconversion program of the “Soviet Union” 16 
is praised by this issue of the “Reporter” but a plug 
for loans is also contained in this issue. 


The January 14, 1946 issue of the “Reporter”, which is 
the last issue under review expresses the fear that Soviet 
Russia will despite the Moscow agreement not be given all 
of the secrets of atomic energy. It scores Senator Vanden- 
berg for his attitude on the Moscow formula and expresses 
the fear that if unilateral agreements can be made of cer¬ 
tain aspects of the Moscow accord they can be made in 
others. The “Reporter” then says that this type of thing 
led to the difficulties experienced among the great powers 
at the San Francisco and London Conferences. American 


diplomats are again criticized. Russian diplomats are al¬ 
ways right according to the “Reporter.” 
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On discussing the recent activities in Eastern Germany 
the ‘‘Reporter’’ quotes several newspapers and their re¬ 
porters. One Anti-Russian report is criticized wherein the 
reporter said “A program of Socialization and Sovietiza- 
tion is being carried out in the Russian Zone in Germany.” 
The “Reporter” then quotes another newspaper wherein 
this statement was said to be unfounded and baseless. The 
“Reporter” however, definitely intends to convey the im¬ 
pression that the Anti-Soviet reporter was all wrong. 

The “Reporter” again demonstrates its Pro-Russian at¬ 
titude in this issue when it says that De-Nazification in the 
Russian Zones of occupation in Germany is being 
carried out with facility, while the Americans are 17 
said to find this troublesome. The Russians are also 
said to have put 80 percent of the factories in Saxony into 
production, while the Americans in Bavaria are said to 
have been able to place only 18 percent in operation. The 
“Reporter” does not explain the reasons for this though 
and as usual everything “Russian” is efficient, everything 
American is inefficient. 

This issue of the “Reporter” also contains messages of 
condolences concerning the death of Theodore Drieser an 
admitted communist who upon one occasion said “this 
would be a better world if every man, woman and child in 
England were to be killed tonight”, this statement was 
made during the time of the Hitler-Stalin pact. The “Re¬ 
porter” doesn’t inform its readers that Mr. Drieser was a 
communist. 

During the review of the issues of the “Reporter” under 
discussion it was noted that there was never any criticism 
of Russia, while the United States and Britain were con¬ 
stantly taken to task. 
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News Letter Issued by the National Council of Amee- :• 

ican-Sovtet Friendship 

i 

The issue of this publication for September, 1943 con- j 
tains an attack upon William Randolph Hearst the well ! 
known target of the communist front groups in this coun¬ 
try. Hearst is heartily disliked for his anti-communistic 
and anti-Soviet views. In this article he is said to help \ 
Hitler through one of the editorials appearing in his paper. 

This issue of the News Letter features a picture of Joseph l 
Curran presenting a scroll to a Russian student at 
Columbia University. Curran is well known for his 18 | 
communistic learnings and affiliations. 

As usual the attack upon Hearst demonstrates the com¬ 
munistic idea of “Freedom of the Press,” if you speak for , 
America against communism you have not the right of free¬ 
dom of the press, nor of speech. i 

In connection with the attack upon Hearst, the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship issued a pamphlet 
calling for a practical boycott of the Hearst newspapers. 
The pamphlet asks its readers not to patronize such papers. 

Publication Entitled Facts About Our Soviet Ally— 

Prepared for Schools 

This propaganda pamphlet marked number one, on page 
two, contains a statement that the Soviet Union has become 
in the last generation, one of the world’s greatest producers 
of wealth. The pamphlet doesn’t describe wealth as we 
know it and the pamphlet doesn’t explain that the wealth 
in Russia is supposed to be divided collectively. 

This pamphlet marked number one, on page six contains i 
the statement that everyone in the Soviet Union has the ' 
right to vote who has reached the age of eighteen. The 
pamphlet does not say that the Communist Party has a 
monopoly on legality in Russia, and that only political can¬ 
didates approved by the Communist Party can run for 
office. 
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Bulletin of the Committee on Education 19 

This publication of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Incorporated, in the issue marked num¬ 
ber one, contains a so-called geography examination on the 
Soviet Union which is recommended for United States 
school children. One of the questions is as follows “The 
Soviet Union has many advantages for carrying on manu¬ 
facturing because ’ There are five reasons listed and the 
students are to select three as their answer. This question 
is purely a propaganda question intended to convey to the 
minds of school children that the Soviet Union’s system of 
government has many advantages over our own. 

Another question is “There are few large seaports in the 
Soviet Union because.” This question can be interpreted 
to mean that Russia needs seaports and that therefore in 
future years United States school children having studied 
this in school may be sympathetic toward any Russian ex¬ 
pansive policies seeking to control the seaplanes of Europe 
and Asia. 

Many of the persons associated with the “Committee on 
Education” have a record of affiliation with communist 
front groups. Some of these persons records are attached 
to the end of this report. 

The Proceedings of Conference on Education About the 

Soviet Union 

This conference was held on Saturday October 14, 1944 
at New York City. A booklet published in connection with 
the conference contains a statement by Sumner 
Welles which was taken from his book “The Time • 20 
for Decision”. The statement is as follows: “The 
maintenance of world peace, and the progress of humanity 
is going to depend upon the desires and capacities of the 
peoples of the two countries to work together. Unless both 
governments and both peoples make a sincere and deter¬ 
mined attempt to find a new foundation for the relationship 
between the two nations, the very cornerstone of any future 
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international organization will be lacking.” The organiza¬ 
tion nses a statement in its publications which would lead 
one to believe that England and France have nothing to do 
with world peace. The organization apparently then be¬ 
lieves that only the appeasement of Russia can bring peace 
to the world. Its publications definitely are Pro-Russian 
as has been shown. What is being done in Russia to pro¬ 
mote better understanding of the American people and 
America’s desire to see communism confined to the borders 
of Russia. The economic survival of Britain and the United 
States in part may depend largely upon Russia exhibiting 
a willingness to permit free trade in Eastern European 
countries. 

It has been reported by most Americans who have trav¬ 
elled in Russia that very little information, concerning the 
United States and its form of government is permitted to 
be disseminated among the Russian peoples. 

If the diplomats of the two countries cannot solve the 
problem, how can any organization hope to achieve a peace¬ 
ful purpose by telling us that unless we learn to love our 
Russian brothers we may have to go to war with Russia^ 
Or does the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship believe in the communistic tenet that love 21 
of our brothers in other countries will prevent war 
so long as we believe communism is the answer to all of the 
worlds ills. 

The American Theatre—Publication of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship < 

It has been shown in previous reports concerning com¬ 
munistic interest in the theatre as a means of disseminating 
communistic propaganda that the communists consider this 
medium of propaganda as essential to the furthering of 
their program. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship is 
no exception to this belief. 

In its first issue the theatre branch of the council selects 
the well known fellow traveller “Frederic March”, to con- 
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tribute an article concerning the role of Major Joppolo in 
“A Bell for Adona”, who is described as an Anti-Fascist 
fighter. Being Anti-Fascist is not a fault of course, but 
when this decadent term is employed by fellow travellers 
it is only furthering some phase of the communist party 
line. Frederic March’s record will be made a part of this 
report. 

The second issue of the publication “The American 
Theatre, discusses plays concerning controversial issues 
such as “Deep Are the Roots”, which concerns the negro 
and the so-called “reactionaries” of the deep south. 

Margaret Webster, the Chairman of the Theatre Com¬ 
mittee of the Council has the following record of associa¬ 
tion with communist front groups: 

Sponsor, Artists Front to Win the War, according 22 
to the communist organ the Daily Worker, October 7, 

1942. 

Lecturer, Theatre Workshop, according to the communist 
organ New Masses, April 18, 1944. 

Lecturer, Theatre Workshop, New Masses, March 28, 
1944. 

Sponsor of the Soviet Russia Today dinner, celebrating 
the twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Red Army, according 
to “Soviet Russia Today, April, 1943. 

Speaker, American Committee to Save Refugees, Daily 
Worker, March 23, 1942. 

Speaker, United American Spanish Aid Committee, Daily 
Worker, March 23,1942. 

This publication is being sent to “Soviet Russia”, and 
its second issue plainly says and tells the people of the 
Soviet that our deep southern population are called reac¬ 
tionaries. Thus one section of the United States is plainly 
labelled as non-communistic by this so-called non-propa¬ 
ganda organization. 

Negro equality is a part of the communist party line and 
the “Russians” are being told that we have a reactionary 
attitude toward the negro. 
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Constitution of the U.S.S.R.— Distributed by the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

Article II of the Russian constitution says “The Soviets 
of Working Peoples’ Deputies, which grew and attained 
strength as a result of the overthrow of the landlords and 
capitalists and the achievement of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, constitute the political foundation of the 
U.S.S.R.” i 

Thus we have a plain statement that landlords 23 
and capitalists were ousted through revolution and 
that the peoples deputies grew and attained strength as the 
result of the revolution. 

Joseph Stalin in his latest speech said that “Capitalism 
is responsible for war”, thus if every nation becomes coih- 
munistic we will have no more war. When Stalin said this 
he was in effect saying that the United States was partly 
responsible for the war just ended. This was said despite 
the fact that Germany attacked Russia. The United States 
did not involve Russia in the war. 

Lenin blamed the world’s evils on “capitalism”, Stalin 
does also. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship by 
distributing copies of the Russian Constitution which con¬ 
tains adverse statements concerning- capitalism is not dis¬ 
tributing copies of the American Constitution to the Rus¬ 
sian people. 

! 

Pamphlet Entitled “Organized Labor in the Soviet 

Union” 

Page seven of this pamphlet follows the Communist Party 
Line because it attacks the American Federation of Labor 
for its attitude on the “Soviet Trade Unions.” 

What possible benefit can be derived from a knowledge 
of “Trade Unions in Soviet Russia”, a country that is 
devoted to the principles of collective security? The United 
States believes in free enterprise and the accumulation of 
the necessities of life through wages. No matter 
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what is said the Russian Trade Unions are answer- 24 
able to the state and no strikes would be permitted. 

Lenin said “Turn the guns on your capitalist masters .’’ 
“Workers of all Countries unite.” “The Communist state 
cannot exist alongside of capitalistic states.” This means 
simply that all of the workers are brothers and should not 
take up arms against their brother workers. Does the 
Trade Union Unity movement have this aim? Does it 
intend to create so much brotherly love between the work¬ 
ers of all countries that the expansion of the communistic 
movement will be unimpeded because the workers cannot 
fight their Russian brothers? 

Well that is what Lenin said, and the communists believe 
that. 

If the workers of the United States have the highest stan¬ 
dard of living in the world, then world communism can only 
mean that the standard of living of the people of the United 
States will be definitely lowered for the benefit of those 
countries which cannot enjoy the same standards. 

There is no relationship between Trade Unions in a com¬ 
munistic nation and those in capitalistic nations, unless the 
Russian system is considered better. Apparently the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, does not think so. 

The infiltration of trade unions is the foremost tenet of 
communistic doctrine and apparently the National Council 
of American Soviet Friendship is doing it’s share to help 
this movement along. 

The author of this pamphlet Edwin S. Smith has 
the following record of association with communist 25 
and fellow traveller groups: 

Sponsor, American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Bom, Letterhead dated September 11,1941. 

Signer, “Open letter on Harry Bridges, Daily Worker, 
July 19,1942. 

Speaker, National Conference for Constitutional Liber¬ 
ties, New Masses, June 18,1940. 
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Sponsor, Washington Friends of Spanish Democracy,. ; 
Letterhead, June 30,1938. 

Member, Washington Committee for Democratic Action, j 
Committee File. 

Speaker, New York Conference for Inalienable Bights, 
Handbill concerning opening session. 

Speaker, National Lawyers Guild, Mimeographed Invi¬ 
tation. 

Member, American League for Peace and Democracy, 
Questionnaire. ! 

Speaker, Committee for Peoples Bights, Daily Worker, 
October 14, 1940. 

Speaker, Conference on Constitutional Liberties in Amer- j 
ica, Program Leaflet. j 

Signer of Open Letter, National Federation for Consti- j 
tutional Liberties. 

Member, Executive Committee, National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties. 

Sponsor, National Emergency Conference, Letterhead, 
May 19,1939. 

Member, Marian Anderson Citizens Committee, 26 
Committee File. 

Smith was formerly a member of the National Labor De¬ 
lations Board. He has visited the Soviet-Union and his 
pamphlet may or may not contain factual information con¬ 
cerning trade unions in the Soviet Union, a communist na¬ 
tion. 

The communist believes (although when posing as a 
“Liberal” he will deny it) that all for which the liberal 
stands is illusion. He really believes that only by dictator¬ 
ship—the dictatorship of his own party—can the injustices 
of society be eliminated. He denies the freedom of the in¬ 
dividual the slave of his bureaucratic state. He believes 
that the press should be controlled by the state; that only 
he and his kind are capable of guiding the destiny of hu¬ 
manity, and that Labor Unions should be part of and sub¬ 
ject to the state. 
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Therefore when pamphlets of this type are written they 
can only achieve one purpose and that is to glorify a sys¬ 
tem of state controlled unions in a dictator nation for the 
edification of union members in a free country. 

Pamphlet Entitled “The Case of the 16 Poles” Distrib¬ 
uted by the Council 

This pamphlet contains a condemnation of the Poles who 
sought to make their country free of Russian domination. 
All publications of this type are written for one purpose 
and that is to present a biased viewpoint in favor of the 
Soviet Union, regardless of the issues of the case. 

Such cases as the one referred to in the pamphlet 27 
should be a prime answer as to what one can expect 
everytime he tries to rid a country of the shackles of com¬ 
munism. To the “Revolutionist”, no counter revolutions 
are permitted. 

Pamphlet Entitled “Inside Liberated Poland” 

The author of this pamphlet “Anna Louise Strong”, has 
a record of association with communist front and fellow 
traveller groups that is extensive. Her record is attached 
to this report in its entirety. 

As usual the pamphlet definitely favors the Soviet It 
contains a condemnation of the former Polish Government- 
in-exile, and favors the “Polish Provisional Government”, 
which was supported by Moscow and according to reports 
actually formed there. 

The London Polish government is referred to as reac¬ 
tionary in the pamphlet and Miss Strong purposes to speak 
for all Americans in the pamphlet. The Polish Provisional 
Government was recognized only because the Red Army 
was in Poland. Edwin S. Smith who wrote the favorable 
pamphlet on the “Soviet Trade Unions”, wrote the “In¬ 
troduction” to the pamphlet. 

This pamphlet does not describe nor does it mention what 
policy the London Polish government intended to follow 
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in Poland, with the exception that the statements of the 
leader of the Polish Provisional government are taken as 
actual truth with no rebuttal offered on behalf of the Lon¬ 
don Polish government. 

Pamphlet Entitled—“The Baltic Soviet 28 ! 

I 

Republics” 

This pamphlet distributed by the National Council of ! 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., is a propaganda pam¬ 
phlet intended to create American sympathy for Russia’s 
position in Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania, the former 
Baltic Republics. It should be noted that Russia’s position 
is always defended and never criticized. 

The Introduction to this pamphlet by “Federic L. Schu-i 
man”, contains a statement as follows: “In actual practice 
Anglo-American policies have in many respects fallen so 
far short of their declarations regarding their program for 
the future, that if they were to continue along the same lines 
there would be danger of a return after victory to the in¬ 
ternational anarchy, the social injustices and the undemo¬ 
cratic governments of the long armistice. The Soviet policy 
is then referred to as a refreshing contrast in the direction 
of genuine democracy and international federation. Pop¬ 
ular comprehension of the problems of the Baltic will be a 
test of the ability of the English-speaking democracies to 
evolve in collaboration with Russia, a workable program 
for liberty and security in a free Europe and a free world. 

In other words these countries must always be in the 
Russian sphere of influence and a part of the Soviet itself. 
After the last war the “League of Nations”, determined 
the status of countries. Mr. Schuman wants Russia to de¬ 
termine the states of countries and the English speaking 
nations to acquiesce with Russia’s views. 

Page twenty of the pamphlet contains a statement 29 
by the author of the pamphlet Gregory Meiksins that 
“The Baltic countries had become dependent on the British 
and German markets, all the more so since the decay of 
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their internal economies, the ruination of industry and the 
degradation of living standards had taken the bottom out 
of the home market. Unable to revive a home market, and 
unable to compete industrially with German and British 
economies, Baltic economy was forced into a one-sided un¬ 
natural dependence on agriculture.” 

In this statement we again find it said that the economic 
survival of certain nations which lie adjacent to the old 
borders of Russia depends upon that nation. British trade 
is excluded, and the failure of a nation’s economy such as 
Latvia is blamed upon British and the Germans. 

On the question of * economic survival it should be said 
that the communists are advocating the dissolution of the 
British Empire and the so-called democratic agitation in 
the countries affected is caused by the communists in those 
countries. If these countries are separated from the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and become communistic then the economy of 
those countries will be directed by Russia. The commu¬ 
nistic movement to isolate England, and to secure loans 
from the United States for Russia’s economic development 
can easily be followed. In time if Russia secures absolute 
control of the economy of all those countries she seeks to 
communize, Britain and the United States will be isolated 
from world trade. 

The scheme to freeze England out of Eastern European 
markets is further demonstrated in this pamphlet on 
page twenty-four. Although the pamphlet refers to 30 
an event which occurred in 1927 when the British 
Ambassador to Latvia was accused of intervening in Lat¬ 
vian affairs. On this page of the pamphlet the following 
statement appears: “We cannot fail to take into account 
that England will watch closely the conduct of the Baltic 
states. Recently, an English capitalist combine proposed 
to enlarge considerably its investments in local industry. 
Representatives of certain Latvian firms have even been 
invited to London for negotiations. It is evident that the 
situation with regard to obtaining large English credits is 
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now more favorable than ever before. By entering the 
Russian sphere of influence we risk the loss of this oppor¬ 
tunity”. In other words the writer of this pamphlet uses 
this statement to create anti-British sentiment. 

_ i 

To show how the communistic writers all follow the same 
line of thought and are being fed the same type of propa¬ 
ganda which must eminate from some foreign source, the 
author of the pamphlet under discussion quotes from a 
writing of Anna Louise Strong who tells how the Russians 
brought Democracy to Lithuania. Miss Strong has an ex¬ 
tensive record of Pro-Russian association, which as stated 
is being set forth at the end of this report. 

Pamphlet Entitled “Meet the Soviet Russians” 

t 

In previous documents issued by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship it has been said that Amer¬ 
ican prospects for trade with Russia are unlimited if we 
extend credit and make loans to that country. 

Page forty-six of the above entitled pamphlet ap- 31 
pears to give the lie to this statement because it has 
a chart showing that the country is Economically Indepen¬ 
dent and that imports during the year 1937 were practically 
no thin g as compared with the year 1913 under the Czars j 
of Russia. 

i 

Pamphlet Entitled “We Will Join Hands With Russia 
on Polish-Soviet Relations” 

This pamphlet as indicated is an effort to secure sym- j 
pathy for Russia’s position on the Polish Provisional gov¬ 
ernment, which of course has been recognized by the United i 
Nations. However, some of Mr. Lamont’s statements in 
this pamphlet are interesting. 

To begin with he says that Bainbridge Colby in 1920 
while he was Secretary of State, said that Russia’s boun¬ 
daries should include the whole of the former Russian Em- i 
pire with a few exceptions one of which was called ethnic | 
Poland, probably Western Poland. Lamont then asks the ! 
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question as to why our government changed its policy re¬ 
garding Poland and the Baltic States. He then proceeds 
to explain that when Colby made his statement the United 
States thought that the Soviet government would soon col¬ 
lapse. He then says that it was all right for a non-socialist 
Russian regime to have its legitimate western frontiers. 
But when Lenin and his colleagues actually stayed in power, 
our State Department suddenly decided that the Baltic 
States and Eastern Poland should stay outside the Rus¬ 
sian sphere. He then states that our State Department by 
reversing itself wanted to weaken the Soviet regime. La- 
mont also states that anyone who tries to embitter 
relations between Poland and Russia is endangering 32 
Russian and United State's relations. He says any 
question on the Polish situation is merely an Anti-Soviet 
question. Lamont as usual expresses a one-sided opinion 
and is critical of the United States government for the 
benefit of a foreign power. 

Professor Oscar Lange of the University of Chicago also 
contributed an article to the pamphlet under discussion. 
He subscribes to the theory also that world peace depends 
upon Russia and the United States, but like Lamont is one¬ 
sided and gives Russia the benefit of all doubts. He con¬ 
demns what he calls a small minority group of American 
Poles. This is a direct contradiction of communist theory, 
supposedly this group fights for the minority interests, but 
in the case of the Poles in America who opposed the Polish 
Provisional government, there are no rights because they 
are opposed to Russian encroachment on Polish territory. 
Lange says that “Under the influence of this agitation a 
minority of Americans of Polish descent has been led to 
believe that the American Government wants to “sell out” 
Poland to Russia. This belief has led them to support those 
political groups, such as the Chicago Tribune, the Hearst 
press, Gerald Smith or Senator Reynolds, which want to 
thwart any understanding between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. These groups have now made the ‘Pol- 
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ish cause’ the center of their Anti-Soviet propaganda.” 
All of the people mentioned herein are very often con¬ 
demned by the communists in the United States. 

Later in the pamphlet we again find the statement that 
“WE all have in this respect a heavy responsibility. We 
must refrain from encouraging among Poles the illusion 
that Poland will become the occasion of an American- 
Soviet conflict. Unfortunately, such illusions have 33 
been fed amply by politicians, big and small, who 
have done so in the interest of partisan purposes. I am 
sorry to have to say this: such illusions have also at times 
been encouraged by the agencies of our government, par¬ 
ticularly by the State Department.” 

Lange has no hesitancy in criticizing the government nor 
the American State Department. How can persons of this 
type present one-sided views and hold themselves out as 
authorities on the subject of world relations? 

There is one-fact that cannot be overlooked and that is the 
fact that we have a. communist party in the United States 
which desires to change our system of government. Com¬ 
munism is a world movement and many persons in the 
United States realize that we will become subservient to 
Moscow if the communists ever take over the reins of gov¬ 
ernment in the United States. Those who subscribe to the 
theory of Russian expansion in Europe also must subscribe 
to the theory that communism is a world movement. Lange 
and Lamont do not appear to be exceptions to this rule. 
Their learnings are definitely Pro-Russian and both criti¬ 
cize the policies of the United States government. 

This pamphlet contains a section devoted to “Telegrams 
and Greetings” sent to the first American-Soviet Polish 
Rally which was held in New York. One of the greetings 
was sent by the International Workers Order. The pam¬ 
phlet does not say that this is a communist front organiza¬ 
tion. 

There is also a telegram mentioned which was sent by 
Stanley Nowak, a Michigan State Senator who is an 
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admitted member of the Communist Party. There is 34 
no mention made in the pamphlet as to the reason for 
Mr. Nowaks feeling towards the Soviet. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 94. 

Report on Certain Publications of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.; 

Also on “Comprehensive Report Concerning Publications 
Issued by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc.” 
by Louis J. Russell, 

Investigator of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities 

By Dr. Clyde R. Miller 

I 

In my report I propose, first, to state what propaganda 
is and how it operates. Second, from this I shall draw my 
conclusions as to whether the publications presented to me 
for my examination may be correctly characterized as 
propaganda material. I shall make the same determination 
with respect to the document accompanying said publica¬ 
tions, a document which will be known hereinafter as the 
Russell Report. Third, I shall discuss both these bodies of 
material with reference to propaganda content. 

n 

In its first bulletin, October, 1937, the Institute for Prop¬ 
aganda Analysis defined propaganda as follows: 

“As generally understood, propaganda is expression of 
opinions or actions by individuals or groups deliberately 
designed to influence the opinions or actions of other indi¬ 
viduals or groups with reference to predetermined ends.” 

To understand how propaganda works we must under¬ 
stand how our own minds and nervous systems react to 
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stimuli. We have learned from the studies of Pavlov, Can¬ 
non, Thorndike, Tchakotin and others how animals and 
human beings respond automatically to stimuli. These 
automatic responses, known as reflex actions, fall into two 
categories. First is the innate or inborn reflex. An 
example of this is the knee-jerk reflex where the im- 2 
pact of the physician’s hammer on the end of a sen¬ 
sory nerve creates an impulse. The impulse is then car- j 
ried to the spinal cord and back through a motor nerve to 
the leg muscle. Given the impact of the hammer, the leg 
kick automatically follows. Second is the conditional re¬ 
flex. These conditioned reflexes are not inborn. Many are 
the result of conscious conditioning; others are learned or 
unconsciously absorbed from the customs, the traditions, 
folkways and mores of the environment as was so carefully 
documented by William Graham Sumner. These condi¬ 
tioned reflexes become as automatic in their operation as 
the knee-jerk reflex. For example, anyone who drives an 
automobile has been conditioned to stop at a red traffic sig¬ 
nal. Once the conditioned reflex has been established, the 
stimulus “red traffic light” brings the automatic re- j 
sponse—stop! i 

Much propaganda operates in terms of conditioned re- ! 
flexes in which the stimuli are words, symbols or actions. 
These words, symbols or actions evoke the automatic 
tendency to accept or reject. Thus, the word “American” ; 
to the citizens of the United States connotes good and tends 
to bring the automatic response of acceptance. The associ¬ 
ation of the word “American” with a person, group, pro¬ 
gram, policy, or a commercial product or service suggests 
excellence, reliability, something worthy of our faith and 
support. Other examples of such words might be “free¬ 
dom,” “truth,” “brotherhood,” “democracy,” and 
“honor”. 

The process operates in precisely the same way when the 
stimuli are words, symbols or actions which connote evil ; 
rather than good. Hence the words “unsafe,” “un- 
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reliable,’’ or “un-American,” when associated with 3 
a person, group, program, policy, or a commercial 
product or service, tend to evoke the automatic response 
of disapproval and rejection. 

The type or degree of automatic response evoked will, 
of course, depend upon the past and present conditioning 
of the individual concerned. The American flag, for in¬ 
stance, is a symbol of good here in the United States. In 
Nazi G-ermany, in the early 1940’s, however, it was a sym¬ 
bol associated with both evil and fear. To a savage in a 
jungle it might be no more than any other brightly colored 
piece of cloth. The difference is entirely one of condition¬ 
ing. It is essential, then, that a propagandist know the 
past and present conditioning of the individual or group to 
which his propaganda is directed. 

In this era of swift communication we all constantly are 
on the receiving end of a multitude of propagandas which 
urge us to feel, think and act in various ways. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for us to have some means, first, of 
detecting and, second, of evaluating propaganda. 

To help people detect propaganda, I complied, named, 
and described some years ago seven commonly used propa¬ 
ganda devices. This list, which follows, has been widely 
used in textbooks and other publications on this and related 
subjects. 

1. Name Calling: Here the propagandist applies bad 
names to individuals, groups, policies, beliefs, etc., which he 
wishes us to condemn and reject. He appeals to the hates, 
fears and prejudices which our conditioning has developed 
in us. 

2. Glittering Generalities: Here the propagan- 4 
dist identifies his program with shining ideals that 

we automatically associate with good and virtue. 

3. Transfer: This is a device by which the propagan¬ 
dist carries over the sanction and prestige of something 
we accept and revere to the thing he wishes us to accept 
and revere. Or, in the same way, this device can carry 
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over disapproval- The symbol of Uncle Sam accepting or 
rejecting a program or policy is intended to transfer the 
consolidated common sense of the nation to the acceptance 
or rejection. 

4. Testimonial: Here the propagandist offers the testi¬ 
mony of individuals or groups in support of his pre-deter- 
mined aim. 

5. Plain Folks: This is a device in which the propagan¬ 
dist says in effect, “You and I are the same kind of folks.” 
A classic example of this device was the late President Cal¬ 
vin Coolidge wearing a ten gallon hat while visiting the 
Western part of the United States. 

6. Card Stacking: Here is the most subtle of the propa- ; 
gandist’s techniques. He uses over-emphasis, under- I 
emphasis, omission of facts, distortion, half truths and in¬ 
nuendo. He makes the unreal appear real. He stacks the 
cards against the truth. This is the one device which no 
honest propagandist will intentionally use. 

7. The Band Wagon: Here the emphasis is on “Follow j 
the crowd—everybody’s doing it.” The propagandist 
often uses a big show with lights, music, crowds, parades, i 
symbols, and words which flatter us and appeal to our gre¬ 
garious instincts. 

The first step in the analysis of propaganda is the recog¬ 
nition of it. Knowing these devices and how they work is 
helpful in recognizing propaganda when you meet it. When 
an individual recognizes the devices, they serve as a signal I 
to stop and investigate. For propaganda can be tested ! 
by obtaining the facts on the situation insofar as it is pos-' 
sible. Propaganda appeals basically to the emotions; if the 
propaganda is based on false premises this will readily be¬ 
come clear when the material is placed under the “hard,! 
cold light of truth”. If the propaganda is in the form of 
advertised claims for a commercial product, we may turn 
to the data of agencies like the United States Bureau of 
Standards or the Federal Trade Commission. In other 
fields we may try to discover who the propagandist is, what 
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he wants of us, and how much truth there is in his 
argument. In short, what are the real facts of the 5 
case? 

In essence, the above describes what propaganda is and 
how it operates. 

m. 

In commenting upon the problems presented by propa¬ 
ganda the New York Times declared editorially September 
1, 1937: “What is truly vicious is not propaganda but a 
monopoly of it. When we are asked to suppress any ‘prop¬ 
aganda’ let us be sure that we are not merely being asked 
to shut down on the one side of a controversy and leave the 
field free to the other.” In the same editorial, the New 
York Times made the point that when there is competition 
of propagandas people are forced to decide for themselves. 

That this free play of propagandas should be a matter 
of course under our Constitution was the subject of an edi¬ 
torial, September 3, 1937, in the Springfield Republican: 

“ . . . Propaganda and liberty are inseparable. Free¬ 
dom of speech and of the press, to the extent that Amer¬ 
icans enjoy them, necessarily afford full scope for propa¬ 
ganda from everybody, everywhere, any time. 

“Free propaganda is nothing but free publicity for the 
views, interpretations, arguments, pleadings, truths and 
untruths, half-lies and lies of all creation. Propaganda is 
good as well as bad. We are surrounded by clouds of 
propaganda ... It is up to each of us to precipitate from 
those clouds the true and the false, identifying and giving 
to each classification its correct label.” 

To me it seems quite evident that the material submitted 
for my examination falls clearly into the category of propa¬ 
ganda. The aim of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship is frankly stated within the name of the 
organization. It is a group deliberately designed to in¬ 
fluence opinions and actions of other individuals or 
groups with reference to the pre-determined end of 6 
creating friendly feelings of the United States 
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toward the Soviet Union and its people. In this respect 
the Council is like other groups which have operated to 
further American popular support for friendly relations j 
between the governments and peoples of the United States 
and, say, Great Britain, France, and other nations. An 
example of another such group is English Speaking Union. 

To carry forward its work, the Council naturally would 
hold public meetings, prepare and disseminate literature j 
and stimulate in other groups activities intended to further 
the cause of friendly relations. i 

Particularly in war time, when such an organization feels 
compelled by the dangers facing the nation to cultivate 
these friendlier relation with our allies—especially those 
allies which for years have been the objects of unfavorable 
propaganda—it is understandable that the good points of 
the allies would be stressed. This has been true with re¬ 
spect to organizations seeking to bring about friendlier 
relations between the governments and peoples of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

It is obvious from the Council’s publications that, as a 
result of many years of propaganda directed against the j 
Soviet Union, a special effort was made by the Council to 
overcome the effects of this unfavorable propaganda. 
Hence I found in the Council’s publications little adversely 
critical of the Soviet position; just as I have found little 
adversely critical of the British position in the war-time 
propangandas designed to cement friendlier relations be¬ 
tween the United States and our British ally. 

On the whole the presentation of the Council’s 7 
propaganda leaves one with the impression that the 
Council has sought to achieve three main goals: 

j 

1. The winning of the war against the Axis. 

2. The preservation of the peace once the war was won, 
in accordance with the series of agreements and under-: 
standing between the United States and its war-time allies. 

3. The evaluation of changes in American post-war 
foreign policy, with reference to the preservation of the 
peace. 


i 
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In connection with the second goal, the Council’s publica¬ 
tions very reasonably take cognizance of the fact that the 
winning of the war by no means caused the discontinuance 
of the type of propaganda which was partly instrumental 
in causing the war—propaganda exemplified in the speeches 
and writings of Hitler, Mussolini, the Japanese militarists, 
and numerous individuals and groups in America and other 
nations. 

This type of propaganda emphasizes ideas of religious 
and racial superiority or inferiority and the idea of an elite 
ruling class. Also it tends to glorify the status quo and 
rejects the idea of change. Such propaganda continues in 
the United States, as elsewhere. 

In the Council’s publications following the winning of the 
war one observes that the Council’s own propaganda is 
definitely calculated to counteract propaganda and pres¬ 
sures which might disrupt the United Nations and bring on 
a third world war. In this connection, the facts and 
opinions presented in the Council’s publications are 8 
essentially those expressed by the leaders of the 
American, British and Soviet governments during the war. 
Hence, one finds stressed in the Council’s publications the 
need for continued agreement among the Big Three powers: 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Britain. 

In urging this continued agreement the Council’s propa¬ 
ganda has, for the most part, been reasonable and moderate 
in tone, though it has not hesitated to express frankly its 
adverse criticism of any American officials and propagand¬ 
ists it regards as disseminating opinion likely to replace 
friendship by dissension and war. 

Nowhere in these publications have I found propaganda 
advocating any change in our form of government; nowhere 
have I found any that is critical of the United States Consti¬ 
tution or Constitutional principles. 

IV 

Mr. Bussell’s report on the Council’s publications, or 
rather the copy placed in my hands by the Council for exam- 
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ination, is a thirty-four page, double-spaced typewritten! 
document. It was presented to John S. Wood, chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, Atten¬ 
tion: Ernie Adamson, Chief Counsel. The copy of this; * 
report presented to me is undated. It is entitled, “Com¬ 
prehensive Report Concerning Publications Issued by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. ’ ’. 
The title of Mr. Russell’s report indicates that it is sup¬ 
posed to be an investigatory study made without ref¬ 
erence to pre-determined ends, hence not a propa- 9 
ganda document. The usefulness of such a study de¬ 
pends chiefly upon freedom from bias on the part of the 
investigator. If the investigator allows prejudgments to 
interfere with his cool appraisal, the study will mirror his 
own bias and will be subjective rather than objective. An 
objective analysis of a body of material gives an accurate 
picture of that material. A subjective report on the same 
material gives a clear picture only of the views of the man 
who writes the report. 

Mr. Russell’s Report involves Council publications run¬ 
ning into hundreds of pages. The Council has placed in my 
hands not only the material commented upon by Mr. Rus¬ 
sell, but what I am informed was the entire exhibit of Coun¬ 
cil material placed before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by the Council (Defendant’s Exhibit No. 66). I 
am, therefore, prepared to deal with any questions which 
have to do with propaganda analysis and which concern any 
of these publications. 

Reduced to essentials, Mr. Russell’s charges against the 
Council in the publication, Reporter, are based upon his ap¬ 
parent distaste for the following propositions: 

1. That the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship has not participated in the prevalent denunciation of 
the Soviet Union. 

2. That the Council supports the proposition that Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet relations are the key to peace. 
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3. That the Council deplores the strained relationships 
between the governments of the United States and 

the Soviet Union. 10 

4. That the Council favors a line of policy friendly 
to the Soviet Union. 

5. That the Council deplores American policies which 
it considers conducive to dissension between the two na¬ 
tions. 

6. That the Council approves specified Soviet policies 
which are at variance with American official policy. 

7. That the Council occasionally approves a statement 
made in the Russian press. 

8. That the Council favors normal trade relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

9. That the Council does not approve specified aspects 
of British foreign policy and propaganda. 

10. That the Council upholds American adherence to our 
commitments under the Potsdam Agreement. 

11. That the Council objected to American sponsorship 
of the admission of Argentina to the United Nations. 

12. That the Council does not object to Soviet desire for 
security through friendly relationships with her neighbor¬ 
ing countries. 

! 13. That the Council would not look with disfavor upon 
the development of atomic power for peaceful purposes in 
Russia. 

14. That the Council believes that the failure of 
the United States to share the atomic bomb secret 11 
with the United Nations has worried Russia. 

1 15. That the Council believes the Security Council of the 
United Nations should control energy on the ground that 
retention of atomic secrets by one great power or power 
bloc exerts a harmful disturbing influence on great power 
relations. 

16. That the Council approved a decision made at the 
Moscow Conference of foreign ministers of the Big Three 
to include Russia in the control commission for Japan. 


I 
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17. That the Council printed messages of condolence 
from Soviet artists on the occasion of the death of the 
American novelist, Theodore Drieser. 

In addition to the publication, Reporter, Mr. Russell, in 
his Report, comments on twelve other miscellaneous and 
occasional publications of the Council 

I shall now summarize the basis of Mr. Russell’s charges 
of * * un-Americanism ’ ’ in typical samples of these miscel¬ 
laneous and occasional publications. 

News Letter Issued by the National Council of Americarir- 

Soviet Friendship 

The issue of this publication for September 1945 (at 
which time the United States and the U.S.S.R. were war¬ 
time allies), Mr. Russell’s Report states, “contains an at¬ 
tack upon William Randolph Hearst, the well-known target 
of the Communist front groups in this country” and “fea¬ 
tures a picture of Joseph Curran presenting a scroll to a 
Russian student at Columbia University.” 

In connection with the attack on Hearst, Mr. Rus¬ 
sell, writes, “the National Council of American- 12 
Soviet Friendship issued a pamphlet calling for a 
practical boycott of the Hearst newspapers. The pamphletj 
asks its readers not to patronize such papers.” 

The pamphlet to which the Russell Report refers is a 
four-page folder entitled, “Stop Hearst’s Seditious Attack 
on Our Soviet Ally”, and bearing the Council’s imprimatur. 
It does ask its readers to “cease to patronize such papers” 
and for the reason that Hearst “is attacking our brave ally, j 
the Soviet Union”. The pamphlet states further: 

What is Hearst’s stake in whipping up distrust of the 
Soviet Union? Let’s look at the record Hearst is the man 
who for years openly idolized fascism and its dethroned 
leader Mussolini. He hired Mussolini to contribute to his 
papers. In 1934 he visited Hitler and sold the Nazi gov¬ 
ernment his news services. His papers fawned editorially 
on the Nazi and fascist regimes. He paid Hitler, Goering, 
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Goebbels and Ribbentrop $1.00 a word to spread their 
fascist poison into American homes. 

The defeatist, reactionary and undemocratic forces in 
this country of which Hearst is a spokesman seek to divide 
us from the Soviet Union in order that fascism shall emerge 
at least semi-intact from the war as a future menace to 
democracy. In other words they are against unconditional 
surrender and for a negotiated peace. 

The great multitude of Americans who are giving the 
best that is in them for the defeat of Hitler, the mothers 
and fathers whose sons have died by the thousands to 
achieve this goal, should rise in their wrath to demand that 
Hearst and his journalistic bed-fellows, the New York Daily 
News, the Chicago Tribune and the Washington Times 
Herald cease their slanderous attacks on the Soviet Union. 

Files of the Hearst newspapers before, during and after 
World War II are filled with factual evidence of the con¬ 
sistent support these newspapers have given to the Axis 
Powers. This folder is perhaps the most emotional piece of 
counter-propaganda I have found in all the Council publica¬ 
tions I have examined. Yet, in the light of Hearst’s obvious 
attempt to destroy efforts to bring the desperately needed 
cooperation with a war-time ally, the Council’s criticism 
seems restrained. 

Publication Entitled“Facts About Our Soviet 13 
Ally”—Prepared for Schools 

Concerning this publication, the Russell Report states: 

This propaganda pamphlet marked number one, on page 
two, contains a statement that the Soviet Union has become 
in the last generation one of the world’s greatest producers 
of wealth. The pamphlet doesn’t describe wealth as we 
know it and the pamphlet doesn’t explain that the wealth 
in Russia is supposed to be divided collectively. 

This pamphlet marked number one, on page six, contains 
the statment that everyone in the Soviet Union has the 
right to vote who has reached the age of eighteen. The 
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pamphlet does not say that the Communist Party has a 
monopoly on legality in Russia, and that only politicial 
candidates approved by the Communist Party can run 
for office. 

What the pamphlet actually says on the subject of pro¬ 
duction of wealth follows: 

From a poverty ridden, agricultural country, the Soviet 
Union has become, in the last generation, one of the world’s 
greatest producers of wealth. Its agriculture has been 
scientifically developed. Mechanization and irrigation on a 
large scale, the combination of small farms into large col¬ 
lective farms and the establishment of state farms have re¬ 
sulted in a tremendous increase in production. In some 
cases as much as 200%. Tremendous amounts of flax, cot¬ 
ton, sugar beets and Kok-sagyz (rubber) are grown in the 
Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. produces more wheat, rye, 
barley and oats than any other country in the world. 

Its industries, planned and built in the last twenty years, 
the second only to those of the United States. Its mineral 
resources are abundant. 10% of the world’s petroleum, 
12% of the world’s gold, is produced in the Soviet Union. 
In fact, the Soviet Union is second only to the United States 
in the production of petroleum. The Soviets are fourth in 
coal and second in iron ore. They lead the world in the out¬ 
put of platinum and rank high in copper, zinc and lead. 

These quoted paragraphs make clear that wealth com¬ 
prises flax, cotton, sugar beets, coal, petroleum, iron ore and 
other products. 

The controversial opinions relating to collective division 
of wealth—opinions which throw even the various kinds of 
Communists and Socialists into conflicting schools of 
thought—would seem not at all germane in the simple fac¬ 
tual pamphlet for school children. 

Mr. Russell’s charge about omission of material 14 
which may or may not be true or pertinent is nothing 
more than an effort to dictate what shall or shall not be 
printed about the Soviet Union. This is clearly an attempt 
at censorship. 
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Issue of Council’s Bulletin of the Committee on Education 

Concerning one issue of the Council’s Bulletin of the 
Committee on Education, the Russell Report states: 

This publication of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., in the issue marked number one, 
contains a so-called geography examination on the Soviet 
Union which is recommended for United States school chil¬ 
dren. One of the questions is as follows: “The Soviet 
Union has many advantages for carrying on manufacturing 
because”. There are five reasons listed and the students 
are to select three as their answer. This question is purely 
a propaganda question intended to convey to the minds of 
school children that the Soviet Union’s system of govern¬ 
ment has many advantages over our own. 

Another question is: “There are few large seaports in 
the Soviet Union because.” This question can be inter¬ 
preted to mean that Russia needs seaports and that there¬ 
fore in future years United States school children having 
studied this in school may be sympathetic toward any Rus¬ 
sian expansive policies seeking to control the sea-lanes of 
Europe and Asia. 

Many of the persons associated with the “Committee on 
Education” have a record of affiliation with Communist- 
front groups. Some of these persons’ records are attached 
to the end of this report. 

The examination to which Mr. Russell refers appears on 
pages 22 and 23 of Vol. I, No. 2 of the Bulletin. It is in two 
sections. I give portions of both sections and show in con¬ 
text the two questions to which Mr. Russell objects: 

Sixth grade children in Cleveland were given the follow¬ 
ing test at the end of their study , of Soviet Geography. 
TRY IT ON YOUR CLASSES! 

Directions: Choose the region or city described in the par¬ 
agraph. Put its letter on the line at the right. 

1. This region has little rainfall. Herding of sheep 
and cattle is important work. Crops are raised 
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either by dry fanning or by irrigation. The gov¬ 
ernment is experimenting with and introducing 
crops that do not need much water. _1. 

a. Forest b. Grassland c. Steppe and desert d Tundra 

2. This natural region is a plains region. Wheat, 15 

rye, barley, oats, flax, sugar beets and tobacco are * - 
raised on its very fertile soil. This is the best 
farming region of the Soviet Union. . _2. 

a. Forest b. Grassland c. Steppe and desert d. Tundra 

3. The herding of reindeer is an important work of 

the nomads in this region. During the long cold 
winter the ground is covered with snow but in sum¬ 
mer the snow melts, the ground thaws a few feet 
and mosses, lichens, and grass grow quickly in the ’ 
long hours of sunlight. _3. 

a. Forest b. Grassland c. Steppe and desert d. Tundra 

4. In this natural region, flax, rye, oats, and potatoes 
are the chief crops. Lumbering, hunting and trap¬ 
ping are important industries. The capital city of 
the Soviet Union is located in the European part 

of the region. 4. 

a. Forest b. Grassland c. Steppe and desert d. Tundra 

5. This city is the largest and best equipped seaport 
in the Soviet Union. It is Russia’s best outlet to 

the Baltic Sea. 5. 

a. Leningrad b. Murmansk c. Odessa d. Vladivostok 

Directions: For each of the following sentences there are 
THREE reasons which are best. Write the letters of 
these THREE reasons on the line at the right. 

1. The Soviet Union has many advantages for carry¬ 
ing on manufacturing because 1. 
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a. the large population needs manufactured products 

b. fuel and raw materials are abundant 

c. there is a great range in latitude 

cL there are many workers 

e. there are many collective farms 

2. There are few large seaports in the Soviet Union 

because -2. 

a. there is a great range in latitude 

b. the war has interrupted foreign trade 

c. much of the seacoast is along the Arctic Ocean 

d. some rivers flow into bodies of water which have no 

outlet. 

e. many harbors are frozen over during the winter. 

To stigmatize the question about manufacturing advan¬ 
tages as “purely a propaganda question” and to indicate 
that the question about seaports is propaganda to justify 
“Russian expansive policies” is to read into this examina¬ 
tion meanings which are purely Mr. Russell’s own. 

Mr. Russell’s third paragraph (here quoted) is 16 
well worthy of repetition and propaganda analysis. 

“Many of the persons associated with the Committee on 
Education have a record of affiliation with Communist front 
groups.” 

The devices used here are Name Calling, negative Trans¬ 
fer, and Card Stacking, used together to imply guilt by 
association. 

It should be remembered that propaganda appeals pri¬ 
marily to the emotions and can be checked upon by looking 
at the facts. Here we would have so many facts to check 
upon, that the would-be analyst is discouraged before he 
starts his attempt. To discourage a checkup is the aim of 
the propagandist. 

Here, I have gathered at least the first part of the neces¬ 
sary information—the names of the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation. But what does that tell me? I have no way of 
discovering to which of these names Mr. Russell referred. 
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Further, even if I were able to pick up just the ones he 
meant to indicate, I should then have to find out every group 
that each of these individuals had even been connected with 
and determine which groups were Communist fronts. 

This is Card Stacking at its worst because it is immedi¬ 
ately obvious to the propaganda receiver that he cannot 
check the facts, so he tends to relax and receive the impact 
via his emotions rather than his intellect. 

Let us assume for a moment, however, that Mr. 17 
Russell’s charge of affiliation with Communist front 
groups on the part of some persons associated with the 
Committee on Education is correct. That fact would have 
nothing to do with the material which must be judged on its 
own intrinsic merit. 

Examples of this assumption of “guilt through some de¬ 
vious and hazy association” can be found throughout the 
Russell Report. 

• The American Theatre—Publication of the National Coun¬ 
cil of American^Soviet Friendship 

Mr. Russell refers to “previous reports” (unidentified) 
concerning “Communist interest in the theater as a means 
of disseminating Communistic propaganda” and states 
that “the Communists consider this medium of propa¬ 
ganda as essential to the furthering of their program.” 
One might note here that so does everyone else, yet he pins 
the label Communist on the Council because it seems to be 
no exception to that belief. This is an example of negative 
transfer. He declares that in the first issue of the publica¬ 
tion, “Notes on the American Theater,” the Council “se¬ 
lects the well-known fellow traveller, Frederick March, to 
contribute an article concerning the role of Major Joppolo 
in ‘A Bell for Adono’ who is described as an anti-Fascist 
fighter.” Mr. Russell here observes that “being anti- 
Fascist is not a fault, of course, but when this decadent term 
is employed by fellow travellers it is only furthering some 
phase of the Communist Party line.” The word “decad- 
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ent” is full of innuendo, showing Bussell’s bias. The de¬ 
vice is Card Stacking. 

Mr. Bussell observes that the second issue of the 18 
publication, “The American Theater,” discusses 
plays concerning controversial issues such as “Deep Are 
the Boots”. This play, he declares, concerns the negro 
(sic) and “the so-called reactionaries of the deep South”. 
Mr. Bussell points out that this publication is sent to Soviet 
Russia and thus people of that nation are informed that one 
section of the United States is plainly labelled as non- 
Communistic by the Council” to which he refers as “this 
so-called non-propaganda organization.” Mr. Russell de¬ 
clares: “Negro equality is part of the Communist Party 
line and the Russians are being told that we have a re¬ 
actionary attitude toward the Negro.” 


The play, “Deep Are the Roots,” mentioned by Mr. 
Russell, is a propaganda play calculated to decrease race 
hatred and injustice. Similarly, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
such a play. 

Mr. Russell writes that “Negro equality is a part of the 
Communist Party line ...” So it is. It is also a part of 
Christian ethics, and of the Declaration of Independence 
and the United States Constitution, and of the Charter of 
the United Nations. That some of our Americans, North 
and South do have a “reactionary attitude toward the 
Negro” is only too true. Note the current reaction to the 
recommendation in the President’s Civil Rights Report. 
To replace this attitude by the one set forth in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence and the Constitution is good 
Americanism. 

Constitution of USSR—Distributed by National Council for 

American Soviet Friendship 

Mr. Russell’s remarks concerning the Council’s 
distribution of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. are 19 
typical of his general line of argument. I quote 
them in full: 
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Article II of the Russian constitution says “The 
Soviets of Working Peoples’ Deputies, which grew and 
attained strength as a result of the overthrow of the 
landlords and capitalists and the achievement of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, constitute the political 
foundation of the U. S. S. R.” # 

Thus we have a plain statement that landlords and 
capitalists were ousted through revolution and that the 
peoples deputies grew and attained strength as the re¬ 
sult of the revolution. 

Joseph Stalin in his latest speech said that “Capital¬ 
ism is responsible for war,” thus if every nation be¬ 
comes communistic we will have no more war. When 
Stalin said this he was in effect saying that the United 
States was partly responsible for the war just ended. 
This was said despite the fact that Germany attacked 
Russia. The United States did not involve Russia in 
the war. 

Lenin blamed the world’s evils on “capitalism,” 
Stalin does also. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
by distributing copies of the Russian Constitution 
which contains adverse statements concerning capital¬ 
ism is not distributing copies of the American Consti¬ 
tution to the Russian people. 

Mr. Russell’s objections to the distribution of this historic 
document appear to fall'into two categories. First, he does 
not like the contents of the document itself. He seems to 
be shocked at the information that the present Soviet gov¬ 
ernment was the direct result of a revolution and he also 
implies that it would be harmful for the American people 
to have the facts on the matter. 

Actually the Council’s distribution of this document falls 
into the classification, not of propaganda activity, but of 
educational activity. Even were we now at war with the 
Soviet Union, the distribution of such a document would be 
entirely proper. 

Secondly, Mr. Russell feels that if the Council distributes 
the Soviet Constitution in the United States, it should dis¬ 
tribute the United States Constitution in the U.S.S.R. 
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Here Mr. Russell is suggesting an addendum to the 20 
program of the Council. In making a report on a 
body of material, Mr. Russell should not properly attempt 
to dictate the policy of the organization publishing the 
material. 

y. 

Mr. Russell’s Report on the Council publications is in 
itself propaganda, the aim of which is evident throughout 
his entire report—namely to break down any feelings of 
friendship which the American people might have for the 
government and people of the Soviet Union and to discredit 
persons and groups intent upon strengthening the ties of 
friendship between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The Russell Report falls into two distinct divisions or 
parts, although these are not indicated as such by Mr. 
Russell. 

Part one, which comprises the first half of the Russell 
Report, deals with a publication of the Council undertaken 
after the war with the Axis had been won: Namely the 
Council’s publication “Reporter.” The publication’s pur¬ 
pose is stated in the first number dated September 15,1945, 
as follows: 

No Time for Confusion 

This publication, inaugurated with this issue, believes 
that the temper of the relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in a larger measure deter¬ 
mines, and will increasingly determine, the world’s po¬ 
litical weather. 

We believe that American-Soviet friendship is best 
served by presenting the important facts as they 
emerge in the developing relations between the two 
countries. The facts are ascertainable, but do not al¬ 
ways come readily to hand. They are found in many 
places, as often in a statistical table as in a diplomatic 
document. And they are not always what they appear 
to be. An isolated headline may be factually 
correct in describing the material under it, but 21 
wildly at variance with the over-all reality of 
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U.S.-U.S.S.E. relations. Speeches, statements, com¬ 
ments, reports are constantly appearing, which throw 
sharp emphasis on one phase or another of U.S.- 
U.S.S.E. relations; the intention may he of the best 
(or may not) but frequently the effect is to distort. 
Sensation is piled on sensation, each partly disproved 
and half-forgotten before the next comes along; and 
the confusion in the public mind keeps pace with the 
need for clarity between two peoples who between them 
will shape the future. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
is establishing this publication as an attempt to lessen 
the confusion. It will serve the purpose to which the 
National Council is dedicated—to promote better 
American-Soviet relations—by presenting the relevant 
facts as fully as they can be ascertained, and as ac¬ 
curately as they can be stated. 

There is a need for this publication. We hope our 
readers may feel that Eepobter does to some extent 
fill that need. 

Nine issues of Eepobter are discussed in the EUS- 
SELL EEPOET, beginning with Vol. I, No. 1, September 
15, 1945, and ending with Vol. I, No. 9, January 14, 1946. 
No mention is made in the EUSSELL EEPOET of the 
issue of September 29, 1945. 

Part two , comprising the second half of the RUSSELL 
REPORT , deals with 12 publications issued in connection 
with the CounciVs war-time activities. One of these is an 
issue of a news letter. Most are pamphlets. One is a 89 
page Study Guide published by Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Education; one is a 54 page mimeo¬ 
graphed record of “Proceedings of Conference on Educa¬ 
tion about the Soviet Union,” with names of members of 
the Council’s*Committee on Education and members of the 
Sponsoring Committee on inside of back cover. 

No mention is made in this second half of the EUSSELL 
EEPOET, which deals with the Council’s War-time Activi¬ 
ties of more than 30 publications of the Council. 

These reveal not only the nature of the Council’s 
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work in bringing friendlier and more effective coop- 22 
eration between the United States and its ally, the . 

U. S. S. R.; they reveal what many civic and military lead¬ 
ers and highest officials of the federal administration 
thought of the Council’s war work. For example: 

“I am grateful to you and all those who are celebrat¬ 
ing American-Soviet Friendship Day for the words of 
support and confidence I have received. There is no 
better tribute we can hold out to our Allies than to 
continue working in ever growing accord to establish 
a peace that will endure. In line with this objective, 
such meetings as you are holding in Madison Square 
Garden and in other great centers throughout the 
United States are of tremendous value and assis¬ 
tance.”—Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Message to Na¬ 
tional Council November, 1944. 

*‘I am glad to have this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the men and women in the uniforms of the United 
Nations, who have fought so gallantly to defeat our 
common enemy. We must now bend our every effort 
and work together to assure that these sacrifices shall 
not have been in vain, by building the peace on the four 
essential human freedoms—freedom of speech and re¬ 
ligion, freedom from want and fear.”—Pres. Harry S. 
Truman, Message to National Council May, 1945. 

* * American-Soviet Friendship is one of the corner¬ 
stones on which the edifice of peace should be built. 
To achieve this friendship, nothing is more important 
than mutual understanding on the part of each of the 
institutions, traditions and customs of the other. As 
an American soldier and lover of peace, I wish your 
Council the utmost success in the worthy work it has 
undertaken.”—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Message 
to National Council November, 1945. 

“I send my greetings and best wishes to the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. It is fitting, 
proper and essential that you and all of us work for 
peace. Those who seek to build up suspicion of our 
allies and enmity between nations are the enemies of 
America and the advance agents of desolation.”— 
Henry A. Wallace, Message to National Council No¬ 
vember, 1945. 



i ‘American labor appreciates how much our country j 
and all the other United Nations owe to the magnificent 
war effort of the Soviet Union, and how much the fu- ; 
ture peace and prosperity of the world depend upon 
the continuation and strengthening of this alliance of 
all freedom-loving peoples. The C. I. 0. therefore i 
heartily welcomes your constructive effort to closer 
American-Soviet Friendship.”—Philip Murray, Mes¬ 
sage to National Council November, 1945. 

To obtain a clear picture of the Council’s activities as a 
propaganda organization, the RUSSELL REPORT should 
have begun at the beginning. It should have made the 
first part of the REPORT on Council publications concern 
those issued while our nation faced the desperate 
peril of war—a peril that brought the Council into 23 j 
existence as a necessary war measure. It should 
have shown why the highest authorities of our federal ad- | 
ministration and of our armed forces recognized the im- i 
perative need for creating in America friendlier feeling 
for the people and government of the Soviet Union. 

Students of propaganda and of international relations 
know that from the close of World War I until the begin- i 
ning of World War II the Soviet Union and Communism j 
were condemned continuously in propaganda which was 
carried by press, radio, school, church, government, and by 
patriotic, business, labor and other groups. Thus the very 
words * 4 Soviet Union” and “Communism” became stimuli 
to create automatic condemnation. 

In short, conditioned reflexes, associated with intense j 
fear, had been established. They made it almost impossible 
for tens of millions of people to think calmly and clearly 1 
and to arrive at judgments based on revelant facts. 

To cooperate as allies in war, it was necessary to inhibit 
and if possible break down these conditioned reflexes both 
in the United States and in the Soviet Union. In thei 
United States this could be done effectively only through 
two means: first, the creation of new conditioned reflexes 
in which the word “Soviet Union” would bring a friendly , 
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response; second, through a program of factual education. 
Far from accepting these necessities, MR. RUSSELL in 
his REPORT dealing with the war-time activities of the 
Council, omits entirely the fact that our enemies were the 
fascist powers and gives the impression that our 
enemy has been and is the Soviet Union. 24 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, with the approval of the highest governmental au- 
thorities, attempted to create these new reflexes and to 
establish the program of factual education necessary to in¬ 
sure American-Soviet cooperation required to win the war 
and to preserve the peace. 

Once it was apparent, however, that the allies would win 
the war there was a renewal in the United States of the 
anti-Russian propaganda which had been a cause of the 
war. Indeed, this anti-Soviet propaganda had never en¬ 
tirely ceased. With the coming of peace this type of prop¬ 
aganda began to increase. Daily it flowed in greater vol¬ 
ume through all channels of communication. The old re¬ 
flexes were being revived. MR. RUSSELL clearly indi¬ 
cates that he disapproved the efforts of the Council to 
combat this propaganda. 

By omitting all reference to the vitally important war 
work of the Council, and by devoting the first half of his 
REPORT to a denunciation of the Council’s activities to 
preserve the peace, MR. RUSSELL in his “Comprehensive 
Report” has produced a document which is not comprehen¬ 
sive, which gives a distorted and false picture of the Coun¬ 
cil. 

Throughout this document MR. RUSSELL used the 
Card Stacking device; he assumes that the Council is a 
Communist or Communist front organization, that its aim 
of preserving the peace is per se an evil aim. 

Thus, in discussing what is perhaps the most important 
revelation of the Council’s war-time work, “Proceedings 
of Conference on Education about the Soviet 
Union,” Saturday, October 14, 1944, New York 25 
City, MR. RUSSELL begins by citing a quotation 
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from SUMNER WELLES’ book, The Time for Decision, 
as follows: 

“... The maintenance of world peace, and the progress 
of humanity is going to depend upon the desires and 
the capacities of the peoples of the two countries to 
work together .. . Unless both governments and both 
people make a sincere and determined attempt to find 
a new foundation for the relationship between the two 
nations, the very cornerstone of any future interna¬ 
tional organization will be lacking.’’ 

This quotation was given by the conference chairman, 
DR. HERBERT DAVIS, President of Smith College. 

After citing this quotation (but omitting the fact that 
it was presented to a group of educators by an eminent 
educational leader) MR. RUSSELL adds: “The organi¬ 
zation uses a statement in its publications which would 
lead one to believe that England and France have nothing 
to do with world peace. The organization apparently then 
believes that only the appeasement of Russia can bring 
peace to the world. Its publications definitely are pro- 
Russian as has been shown.” I 

Earlier in his REPORT (Page 4—line 16 of copy in my 
possession) MR. RUSSELL has accused the Council pub¬ 
lication, Reporter, of always following the same view¬ 
point—“the same as any other pro-Russian publication”. 
This charge is now renewed in his discussion of the 
Council’s war-time publication, “The Proceedings of Con¬ 
ference on Education about the Soviet Union”. 

An examination of the Proceedings shows that MR. RUS¬ 
SELL’s pro-Russian charge against the Council was 
groundless even in war time. 

On Page 7 of the Proceedings, for example, we 26 
find in the printed report of GEORGE B. CRES- 
SEY of Syracuse University the following statement: 

“We are here to promote friendship between this coun¬ 
try and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
only basis upon which that friendship can be sure and 
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dependable is that it is intelligent. We need to under¬ 
stand what the problems, what the assets, and what the 
short-comings may he of the TJ. S. S . R.” (Italics 
mine) 

Actually, instead of building a program to make Ameri¬ 
cans pro-Russian by ignoring all unfavorable facts about 
the Soviet Union, the Council in the publication, Proceed¬ 
ings, printed the remarks of PROFESSOR ROBERT S. 
LYND of Columbia University made in connection with 
courses on Contemporary Russian Civilization offered at 
Cornell University by himself and others: 

4 ‘Now as to the second of the major conclusions. The 
dominant impression that I brought away from Cornell 
is this, that the danger to such courses is involved in 
treating them as political devices to build a favorable 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. There was a 
minority of students, the most vocal group, who en¬ 
tered the course in the mood of undergraduates enter¬ 
ing a cheering section behind a foot-ball team! They 
wanted the lecturers to be cheer-leaders. They lapped 
up praise of the Soviet Union with smiles. But the 
moment the lecturer turned to criticism, or to raising 
questions, he could see their faces drop, and felt the 
ranks stiffen emotionally in front of him as he lectured. 

“We must recognize this attitude as a problem, if 
we mean to introduce courses of this sort into Ameri¬ 
can education. In our role as educators, and as Ameri¬ 
can educators, how about all this? I believe it’s bad 
business, and I think it should be rejected on two 
grounds: from the point of view of the Soviet Union 
itself, and from the point of view of education. I be¬ 
lieve profoundly that the worst possible friends of the 
Soviet Union are those who want to present a ‘phonv’, 
as what it ain’t If we believe, and I do profoundly 
that they are doing a job, and a whale of a job of 
enormous human importance, in the Soviet Union, then 
why should be friends of the Soviet Union be afraid of 
criticism where it is honestly made? I believe that we 
are performing the worst possible service to the Soviet 
Union if we try to sell it as lily-white perfection. 
Aren’t its achievements big enough to overtop its mis- 
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takes and its immaturities? Americans have a right 
to raise their honest questions, and if they are not met 
candidly and honestly, by us friends of the Soviet 
Union, then any American who is intelligent will see 
through our flimsy partisanship, and our bland argu¬ 
ments will invite him to believe that people who claim 
to understand the Soviet Union have put their brains 
in pawn . . . 

“There are humanly, terrible important 27 
things involved in what the Soviet Union is 
trying to do. Things that are important for us as 
Americans. I believe in teaching them as important 
things. And I believe in teaching them with ardor. 
But never teaching them as an earthly version of 
heaven.’ ’ 

As one reads the “Proceedings” one sees clearly the na¬ 
ture and difficulty of the Council’s main war-time task: 
the building of friendlier relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

As PROFESSOR HOWARD E. WILSON of the j 
Harvard Graduate School of Education indicated in his 
remarks, printed in “Proceedings,” “for the Council to 
have attempted to condition the American people to accept 
Communism” would have meant certain failure of its im- i 
portant work. 

MR. RUSSELL’s treatment of the other war-time pub- 
lications is as inadequate and as unfair as Ms treatment • 
of “Proceedings”. 

His method is to quote a sentence or a paragraph out of j 
context, add material of his own, and then to repeat his ! 
opinion that the Council is pro-Russian or Communist or 
a Communist front—meanwhile omitting all of the volumi- i 
nous evidence that the Council objectives and activities 
were directed solely toward winning and preserving peace 
for the people of the United States. 

As I have stated, propaganda is expression of opinions 
or actions by individuals or groups deliberately designed j 
to influence the opinions or actions of other individuals or 
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groups with reference to pre-determined ends. The Coun¬ 
cil's opinions are deliberately designed to encourage 
American-Soviet friendship. MR. RUSSELL’s 28 
opinions seem deliberately designed to bring about 
enmity between the United States and the U. S. S. R. The 
Council openly and frankly states that it wants friendship. 
Organized as it was shortly after the entrance of the 
United States into the war against the Axis, the Council's 
propaganda was directed to the breaking down of the feel¬ 
ings of fear and hatred against Russia. 

The Council based the opinions used in its propaganda 
on relevant facts. In what may have well been one of the 
most influential of its publications, 11 Meet the Soviet Rus¬ 
sians—A Study Guide to the Soviet Union to Teachers in 
Secondary Schools", it printed and recommended an an¬ 
notated bibliography which contained not only the rosy pic¬ 
ture of the Soviet Union given by Communists and enthu¬ 
siastic sympathizers, but articles in books by some of that 
nation’s most hostile critics. This booklet, which 
was published by the Graduate School of Education 29 
of Harvard University, is Number 6 in the Harvard 
Workshop Series. 

In general, the opinions expressed in the Council's prop¬ 
aganda for friendly war-time and peace-time relationships 
with the Soviet Union are based on well documented facts. 
Considered as a whole, the Council's publications placed 
their greatest dependence upon the propaganda device 
known as Glittering Generalities in which the “good" 
words used were “victory," “peace," and “preservation 
of peace," and “democracy." 

Running these generalities through a prism of analysis 
we find that the Council bases them upon specific facts 
dealing with specific situations in the relationships between 
the Soviet Union and other nations, including the United 
States. 

The Testimonial and Transfer devices are used in the 
Council propaganda in connection with the testimony of- 
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fered in behalf of American-Soviet friendship by eminent 
figures in government, business, education, literature and 
other professions; the Transfer device in transferring the 
approval of the United States government itself to the 
activities of the Council, the approval of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and other institutions of learning. In no case have I 
discerned any evidence that these devices were dishonestly 
used. 

MR. RUSSELL, in his report on the Council publica¬ 
tions, places chief dependence upon the devices of Name 
Calling and Card Stacking. 

In the very first sentence of his report he writes: 30 • 

4 ‘As stated in a previous report the publication en¬ 
titled the Reporter, issued by the organization under 
investigation, is a propaganda organ intended to create 
sympathy for the Russian position in Europe and the Far 
East.” 

It would seem justified to assume that the word “ prop¬ 
aganda’ J and the phrase “propaganda organ” are used as 
bad names with intent to have them operate as stimuli to 
cause automatic disapproval and rejection of the Council 
and its aims. In comparing the procedure followed by the 
Council publication, the Reporter, to that employed by 
the German Library of Information prior to the second 
world war, MR. RUSSELL draws an implication not justi¬ 
fied by the facts. The German Library of Information rep¬ 
resented the Nazi government, a foreign power, and dis¬ 
seminated propaganda in the interests of that foreign 
power. 

The material we have summarized in the copies of the * ; 
Reporter and the miscellaneous publications covered 
in MR RUSSELL’s report reveal that continuously he 
uses the names “Communist,” “Soviet Union,” “Russia,” 
“Fellow traveler,” as bad names, as stimuli designed to 
bring about the condemnation not only of the Council but 
of any individuals and groups in agreement with the Coun- i 
cil that cooperation between the United States and Russia 
was essential to the winning of the war and the peace. 
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This propaganda device of Name Calling is the technique 
of implying guilt by association, a concept wholly out of 
keeping with the American tradition. 

To obtain guilt by association, the Name Calling 31 
device is invariably used together with the innuendo, 
distortion and false statements found in the Card Stacking 
device. Note how in MR. RUSSELL y s comments on issues 
of the Reporter examples of these devices appear. 

In his Card Stacking he omits all facts which would 
run counter to his assumption that the Council is a Com¬ 
munist organization or a “Communist front.” An exam¬ 
ple of MR. RUSSELL’s Card Stacking is found in his 
comment on the Sept. 15, 1945 issue of the Reporter. 

He cites a statement from that issue that there is no 
compulsion for markets in the Soviet Union because it has 
its own internal market to supply; that this will keep its 
industry expanding for years, and that the United States 
will need the Soviet market for its own exports. On this 
point, MR. RUSSELL writes, “in other words, Russian in¬ 
dustry is expanding in that country, American industry is 
stagnant in our own country. We should loan money to 
Russia in order to sell them things with which to build up 
that expanding country.” Nowhere in the Council publi¬ 
cations have I discovered anything to justify MR. RUS¬ 
SELL’s conclusion to the effect that the Council regards 
American industry as “Stagnant.” 

Commenting on Russia’s request for a loan to help the 
Soviet Union build up its economy, MR. RUSSELL seems 
to see in such a request an outrageous proposal. 

What is “outrageous” apparently is the fact that 32 
MR RUSSELL just doesn’t like the Soviet Union. 

Loans or credits which result in expanding economies 
and increase trade among nations are seen by the Re¬ 
porter as highly desirable. This publication, in its Sep¬ 
tember 15 issue, cites an N. A. M. statement to the effect 
that the Soviet request for credit was pigeonholed in Wash¬ 
ington—a statement which seemed to imply some concern 
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on the part of the N. A. M. that pigeonholing that request 
blocked possibilities for trade which might be profitable to 
N. A. M. members. 

This issue of the Reporter and MR. RUSSELL’s 
analysis of it make very clear the Council believes in ; 
friendly and mutually profitable trade relationships be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union and that 
MR. RUSSELL doesn’t. Thus, at the very beginning of 
his report we see evidence of a dislike that runs through¬ 
out that document. This is revealed frequently by the col- ■ 
ored words he uses. For example, in comment on a state¬ 
ment in the Reporter to the effect that the success of 
the Russian Five Year Plans during the period 1928 to 1941 j 
was due in part to American exports, MR. RUSSELL 
writes that this fact “is conceded” by the publication. 

The word “conceded” appears to carry the implication \ 
that the Council would like to have people believe that the 
Soviet Union has succeeded only through its own 
merit and without any help from any other nation. 33 
I find nothing of this idea in the publication, the 
Reporter, in question, nor indeed in any of the Council 
publications. On the contrary, I would judge that the Re- I 
porter deliberately included a statement about the im- i 
portance of American exports to Russia as something to 
which it desired to direct particular attention, as trade 
relationships are mutually beneficial to both nations. 

Concerning the Reporter of October 15, 1945, MR. 
RUSSELL comments that “The Reporter” agrees 1 
with the judgment of the Soviet government newspaper, 
Izvestia, which said on October 5 that the seriousness of 
the present impasse ‘should not be underestimated’. 

From this statement that the Council agrees with 
Izvestia, the reader of his report may draw the implication 
that the Council is a “Communist” organization, with ties 
to the Soviet government’s own newspaper. That this im-i 
plication is intended by MR. RUSSELL is indicated fur¬ 
ther on in his report (page 4 of my copy) in which he 
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states: “It is easily determined that the Reporter, 
the same as any other pro-Russian publication , always fol¬ 
lows the same viewpoint, the Soviet is always right.” 
(My italics) 

This is Name Calling on MR. RUSSELL’s part 34 
and quite unjustified.* 

In its various issues the Reporter repeatedly asserts 
that the American government’s officials responsible for 
agreements designed to preserve the peace were right, 
and in the Harvard University publication, “Meet the Rus¬ 
sians,” adverse criticisms of the Soviet government are 
frankly stated and readers of this booklet are presented 
with a selected annotated bibliography which includes 
books by such critics of the Soviet Union as William Henry 
Chamberlin, Max Eastman, and Markoosha Fisher! Con¬ 
cerning the last named the annotation reads: “The 
author’s faith in the Soviets was badly shaken by the 
purges and her disillusionment was completed by the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact.” This volume is described in the annotation 
as “an extremely well-told, interesting account of personal 
experiences in the Soviet Union, written by the wife of 
Louis Fischer, American journalist.” 

On page 22 of the booklet, “Meet the Russians” on the 
subject of Civil War and Allied Intervention” the state¬ 
ment appears: “The treatment of the anti-Bolshe¬ 
viks was harsh and often unjust, many being exe- 35 
cuted and many fleeing to other countries. The ex- 

* Mr. Russell is himself familiar with the Name Calling device. This is 
evident a few sentences further on when he quotes the Reporter as saying 
that the renewal of German Fascism is a possibilty unless the Potsdam agree¬ 
ment is lived up to. * ’ He comments, ‘ * This Fascist Name Calling device is a 
Communist tactic and part of the scare technique employed by them .*’ I 
would direct attention to the fact that Name Calling is used by all manner 
of people of all manner of beliefs everywhere. It is used by Communists, by 
Fascists, by Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Mohammedans, people of all races 
and nations. It is a tactic employed by the human race, honestly or dis¬ 
honestly, correctly or incorrectly, for good or for evil. Mr. Russell’s associa¬ 
tion of the phrase “scare technique” in connection with his use of the term, 
implies that only Communists saw anything to fear in Fascist practices and 
that they used Name Calling to evoke unjustified fear. Millions of people the 
world over found real reason to fear the policies of the Fascist nations. 
Fascist persecution of racial and religious groups provided grounds for such 
fear; a n d the attack on Pearl Harbor emphasized the real basis for such 
fear. 
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treme measnres taken by the Bolsheviks to put an end to 
Civil War caused a revulsion of feeling among the Western 
nations. This was increased by the stress laid on world 
revolution as the aim of the Bolsheviks, symbolized in the 
person of Trotsky.” Again, on page 35, in discussing civil 
liberties as listed in the Constitution of the U. S. S. R., ! 

the booklet states: “Severe, even ruthless methods, are 
sometimes used to enforce compliance with these princi¬ 
ples.” 

The preface of “Meet the Russians” was written by 
Professor Howard E. Wilson, of the Harvard Graduate i 
School of Education. He states that the booklet is an out¬ 
growth of the 1944 Summer Session of the Harvard Work 
Shop in the Social Studies; that one section of this Work 
Shop, which was made possible by the aid of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, “was focused on 
the Soviet Union and that Dr. Corliss Lamont and Dr. i 
Dorothy Douglas directed this section, “working in full j 
co-operation with other staff members.” 

Professor Wilson says in the preface that “this docu¬ 
ment is not a propaganda plea; it is an effort to place 
facts before teachers in an educationally useful format”, j 

In the sense that the booklet is a calm, reasonable and 
factual approach to our relationships with the U. S. S. R. 
it certainly is not a propaganda plea, if that term is 
taken to mean only propaganda which operates pri- 36 
marily through conditioned reflexes and which is 
charged with intense emotion. 

Propaganda, as persuasion or teaching or preaching, can j 
operate at the intellectual level. It can present various j 
facts and opinions and indicate that certain conclusions 
logically follow. This “Meet the Russians” does. Its pur-I 
pose is clearly stated by Professor Wilson in his preface: 

“Increasing sensitivity in the United States to the I 
international setting and influences of our times leads I 
inevitably to readjustments and new emphases in 
school programs of education for citizenship. In re- 
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cent years we have begun to increase and improve our 
instruction about Latin America and Asia; as the 
source of the above quotation indicates, we are awak¬ 
ening to the need for more study about Canada. Among 
the most seriously neglected areas in our school pro¬ 
grams today is the Soviet Union. We teach relatively 
little about the Soviets; an undue amount of what is 
presented seems to be inaccurate, incomplete, and 
biased; out-of-school influences tend to provide much 
misinformation, to be animated by prejudgments. The 
net result is that we have more misinformation than 
information, more heat than light, in our total educa¬ 
tional program about one of the major powers of the 
world in which our pupils must live. ,, 

The BUSSELL report makes only the casual mention of 
this booklet It cites a chart on page 46 “showing that 
the country (U. S. S. B.) is economically independent and 
that imports during the year 1937 were practically nothing 
as compared with the year 1913 under the Czars of 
Bussia.” 

This chart, credited in the booklet to “Scientific Institute 
of Pictorial Statistics, Moscow”, prompts MB. BUSSELL 
to observe that “in previous documents issued by the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship it has been 
said that American prospects for trade with Bnssia are 
unlimited if we extend credit and make loans to that 
country. Page 46 of the above entitled pamphlet 37 
appears to give the lie to this statement because it 
has a chart showing that the country is Economically In¬ 
dependent and that imports during the year 1937 were 
practically nothing as compared with the year 1913 under 
the Czars of Bnssia.” 

1 MB. BUSSELL’s brief mention of “Meet the Bussians” 
(most effective and objective statement I have yet seen to 
further friendlier relationships between the U. S. and the 
U. S. S. B.) is only to associate it with what he indicates is 
a lie disseminated by the Council. 



Omission of what this booklet reveals of the virtues and 
faults of the U. S. S. B. is an example of the Card Stacking 
used throughout the RUSSELL report. 

In conclusion I should like to restate that the Councils 
publications are moderate, calm and restrained. I am un¬ 
able to find within them any propaganda calculated to in¬ 
cite overthrow of our government by violent or non-violent 
methods or any incitement to violence whatsoever. Nor do 
I find any criticism of “the principle of our form of gov¬ 
ernment” or any suggestion that the Council would prefer 
any other form of government to our own. The Council is j 
honestly and openly utilizing propaganda to help achieve 
its aim of friendship and peace between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. 

Upon full consideration of the Council’s material and 
MR..RUSSELL’s report on it, MR. RUSSELL’s report 
can be viewed only as a propagandists attempt to discredit 
and obstruct the activities and aims of the Council It is ! 
not an objective analysis of the Publications sub- i 
mitted. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 60. 

Repost by the Director to the Members of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship on the Ac¬ 
tivities of the Council. j 

The first Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 1 ! 
was held in New York City November 7-8, 1942. 

Panel discussions took place on science, culture, labor and \ 
other topics. The Congress culminated in a meeting at 
Madison Square Garden at which Vice-President Wallace i 
and Mr. Litvinov, then Soviet Ambassador to the United j 
States were the principal speakers. The enthusiastic at¬ 
tendance at the various meetings of the first Congress was 
an important factor leading to the decision to establish the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
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The first meeting of Incorporators and members which 
formally initiated the Council took place on March 6, 1943. 
Thereafter a small staff was set up under an Executive Sec¬ 
retary. The first functions to which attention was given 
were a Speakers Bureau, a Department of Photographic 
Exhibits, and the preparation and distribution of educa¬ 
tional pamphlets. 

Exhibits 

At the present time the Exhibit Department has 25 sub¬ 
jects in its exhibits on the Soviet Union, including photo¬ 
graphic exhibits and exhibits of war posters, of pre-war 
and wartime Water Colors by children, and of Soviet Chil¬ 
dren’s Books. Titles of these exhibits follow: 

The Industries of the Urals (portfolios) 

The Soviet People at War (4 sets) 

The Soviet People in Peace 
Education for Victory (2 sets) 

Nursery School Care 

Scenes and People of the Caucasus 

People of the Minorities (2 sets) 

Labor and Industry 

Art and Culture in the War (portfolios) 

Collective Farming 

25th Anniversary Folios (3 sets) 

Water-colors and drawings by children (4 sets) 

War Posters, mounted (3 sets) 

Book Illustrations by Soviet Artists 
Architecture and City Planning 

Wartime Medical Care (portfolios on Health Protec¬ 
tion in Wartime) 

Theatre in the U.S.S.R. (portfolio) 2 

Stalin Prize Winners (portfolio) 

Pictorial Survey of the USSR (4 sets) 

War Cartoons (several sets) 

Wall Newspapers on the War 
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i 

Small War Posters, unmounted (6 sets) 

Album on Ballet 

Album on Heroes of the War 

Soviet Children’s Books (10 sets) 

The photographic exhibits are shown all over the country 
and are always in great demand. The greatest demand for 
the showing of exhibits comes from museums, public librar¬ 
ies, schools and colleges. 

Literature 

The Council has issued the following pamphlets on Soviet 
life and American-Soviet relations: 

U.S.S.R. at War: 50 Questions—50 Answers 
Soviet Russia vs. Nazi Germany—Corliss Lamont 
American-Anglo-Soviet Alliance: Documents and Com¬ 
ments with an introduction by former Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies 

The Trade Unions of our Soviet Ally—Clifford T. Mc- 
Avoy 

The Molotov Paper on Nazi Atrocities 
The Soviet People at War—Alvah Bessie 
Salute to our Russian Ally—Proceedings of 1942 Con¬ 
gress 

Tribute to our Russian Ally—Henry A. Wallace 
News Letter, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 

On American-Soviet Friendship, Open Letter to the 
American People 

Constitution of the USSR (English and Yiddish) 
Organized Labor in the U.S.SJR. (three editions)— 
Edwin S. Smith 

For World Peace and Freedom—Alexander Troyanov- 
sky 

Soviet Russia and the Post-War World—Corliss La¬ 
mont 

America and Russia—Corliss Lamont 
A Family of Nations: The Soviet Union 
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Drama in Wartime Russia—Henry W. L. Dana 
Soviet Children and Their Care—Rose Maurer 
U.S.A.—U.S.S.R.—Speeches and Messages at the 1943 
Congress 

“We will Join Hands with Russia”—on Polish- 3 

Soviet Relations 

Education and Youth in Wartime in the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. (Proceedings of the Education Panel of the 
1943 Congress—mimeographed) 

The Soviet Union: A Family of Nations in the War 
(Proceedings of the Nationalities Panel of the 1943 
Congress—mimeographed) 

Labor’s Stake in American-Soviet Friendship (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Trade Union Panel of the 1943 Con¬ 
gress) 

The Baltic Soviet Republics (based on “The Baltic 
Riddle”)—Gregory Meiksins 
Soviet Farmers—Anna Louise Strong 
Our Soviet Ally in War and Peace—Joseph E. Davies 
Soviet Women—Rose Maurer 

Henry J. Kaiser on American-Soviet Post-War Rela¬ 
tions 

Facts About the Soviet Union (prepared for schools) 
mimeographed 

Children’s Books in the U.S.S.R.—Bibliography— 
mimeographed 

Bibliography on the Soviet Union for Teachers and 
Students—mimeographed 

Women, Child Care and the Family in the U.S.S.R.— 
Bibliography—mimeographed 
Soviet Sports—Eric A. Starbuck 
Meet the Russians—6 Radio Plays 

The pamphlets published by the Council are sold through 
our local councils throughout the country, at bookstores 
and in connection with public meetings. Macy’s on one 
occasion made a featured display of Council pamphlets. 
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Various publishers’ indexes list our pamphlets, including 
the New York Times and Publishers Weekly. The circula¬ 
tion of Council pamphlets varies with the subject treated. 

For instance, “Drama in Wartime Russia” would have 
a narrower audience than the pamphets on Soviet minori¬ 
ties or the Soviet trade unions. Circulation varies also, 
of course, with price. Most Council pamphlets are priced 
at ten cents but some short pamphlets are cheaper. The 
average pamphlet probably sells around 15,000 copies, but 
some run much higher. 

Business Book: One of the most interesting publica¬ 
tions of the Council is a book entitled “American Industry 
Commemorates the Tenth Anniversary of American-Soviet 
Diplomatic Relations.” It contains facsimiles of letters 
written by numerous business concerns together with a text 
of the letters in Russian and a brief history of the firms 
also in Russian. Large numbers of these books were sent to 
the Soviet Union where it is hoped, among other things they 
may assist the building up of American-Soviet trade. Space 
for the letters in the book was purchased by the individual 
concerns contributing letters. 

Films 

With few exceptions the Council does not distribute 4 
films directly but does help to publicize 16mm films 
dealing with the Soviet Union which are distributed by 
Brandon Films, by the New York University Film Library 
and others. 

Speakers Bureau 

The Speakers Bureau provides speakers for meetings on 
an average of fifteen or twenty a month. About one third 
of the requests for speakers come from outside New York 
City. The speakers cover a wide variety of topics such as 
Soviet culture and science, the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
child care in the Soviet Union, American-Soviet relations, 
the economic and political structure of the Soviet Union, 
etc. Speaking tours for individual speakers have been 
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planned through our Speakers Bureau in all sections of the 
country. Among groups most frequently asking the Council 
to provide speakers are: local councils (i. e., branches of the 
National Council,) schools and colleges, womens groups, 
nationality groups, so-called service clubs (Kiwanis, 
Rotary, etc.). 

General Activities 

The general activities of the Council have included public 
meetings and exhibits, the issuing of statements to counter¬ 
act anti-Soviet propaganda, etc. Some of the more im¬ 
portant of these general activities are listed below: 

(1) The Second Congress of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, November 8-10, 1943, celebrating the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of diplomatic relations between the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R., as well as the 26th anniversary of the founding 
of the Soviet State. 

This Congress had panel meetings on: Women and Child 
Care in the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.; Soviet Science and 
Technology; Public Health and Wartime Medicine in the 
U. S. S. R.; Soviet Minorities; Education and Youth in 
Wartime in the TJ. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.; Labor Organi¬ 
zations in the United States and the Soviet Union. Each 
of these panels had notable American speakers and in a 
number of cases Soviet representatives. The mass meeting 
at Madison Square Garden was addressed, among others, 
by Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Donald M. 
Nelson, Head of the War Production Board, Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida and Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko. 
Delegates from organizations and individuals present at 
the panel sessions came from 26 states and the District of 
Columbia. There was also a large luncheon in connection 
with the Congress and a concert at which the Buda¬ 
pest String Quartet performed. During November, 5 
1943, fifty meetings were held under local council aus¬ 
pices throughout the country, radio scripts were performed, 
department stores displayed posters, etc. Nine symphony 
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orchestras at the suggestion of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
Chairman of our Musicians * Committee, played programs 
of Soviet and American music during November in com¬ 
memoration of the anniversary of diplomatic relations. 

(2) An American-Soviet Friendship Rally was held 
under the auspices of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, on November 16, 1944, commemorating the eleventh 
anniversary of diplomatic relations between the U. S. A. 
and the TJ. S. S. R. and the 27th anniversary of the founding 
of the Soviet State. Just prior to the meeting a broadcast 
on a nationwide hook-up was given from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System station in New York City. The par¬ 
ticipants in the broadcast included Ambassador Gromyko, 
the Earl of Halifax, Acting Secretary of State Stettinius 
and the Hon. Joseph E. Davies. Mr. Davies was Chairman 
of the Madison Square Garden meeting. 

The speaking program included the then Acting Secre¬ 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Ambassador Gro¬ 
myko, the Earl of Halifax, Henry J. Kaiser, Captain Wil¬ 
liam Gower of the United States Army Air Forces who par¬ 
ticipated in shuttle bombing in the Soviet Union, Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, President of the National Council of Ne¬ 
gro Women, Albert J. Fitzgerald, General President of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
William S. Gailmor, radio commentator, Bishop G. Brom¬ 
ley Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist Church, New York 
area, who delivered the invocation and Corliss Lamont, who 
served as co-chairman with the Honorable Joseph E. 
Davies. 

A message from President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
read to the audience by Chairman Davies. The message 
follows: 

“I am grateful to you and all those who are celebrating 
American-Soviet Friendship Day for the words of support 
and confidence I have received. There is no better tribute 
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we can hold out to our allies than to continue working in 
ever growing accord to establish a peace that will endure. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference was a step in this direc¬ 
tion. Other steps will be taken. In line with this objective 
such meetings as you are holding in Madison Square Garden 
and in other great centers throughout the United States 
are of tremendous assistance and value.” 

Other messages were received from Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Hon. Manuel Avila 
Camacho, President of the Mexican Republic, Mrs. 
Winston Churchill, Field Marshall Jan Christiaan 6 
Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Lt. General Jacob L. Dev- 
ers, Lt General Alexander M. Patch, Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard Montgomery, General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, William Green, Pres¬ 
ident of the American Federation of Labor and A. F. Whit¬ 
ney, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

• A joint message was received from twenty Hollywood 
stars. 

Messages were received from Soviet writers, cartoonists, 
actors, scientists and architects. 

(3) Red Army Day Dinner in New York City on Febru¬ 
ary 21, 1944. Speakers: Lt. General Rudenko, Adjutant 
General Ulio, a British Major-General and the Assistant 
Chinese Military Attache. Eight other Red Army Day 
affairs were held throughout the country. 

(4) Red Army Day Dinner in New York City, February 
22, 1945. There were 1700 persons in attendance. The 
principal speeches were delivered by Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Major-General Fedor Ivano¬ 
vich Belov, Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
and Major-General L. S. Kuter who had represented the 
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U. S. Army Air Forces at the Yalta Conference. Guests 
of honor included Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Major-Gen¬ 
eral Brossin de Saint-Didier, and Major-General Wen-Tchih 
Tsai. 

(5) Carnegie Hall, New York, meeting. May 20, 1943, to 
combat anti-Soviet propaganda. Principal speakers: Sen¬ 
ator Claude Pepper, Corliss Lamont, Arthur Upham Pope 
and Leland Stowe. 

(6) “America’s Stake in Polish-Soviet Collaboration.” 
Town Hall, New York meeting, December 19,1943. Princi¬ 
pal speakers: Professor Oscar Lange, Father Stanislaw 
Orlemanski, Senator James M. Tennell (Delaware) and Leo 
Krzycki. 

(7) American-Soviet War Exhibit, June to October, 1943, 
Rockefeller Center Museum, New York. Over 7,000 in at¬ 
tendance weekly. At the opening reception speakers in¬ 
cluded Madame Litvinov, Frank Jewett, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and Loy Henderson of the 
State Department. 

(8) Reception at Soviet Consulate, December 23, 1943. 
One hundred and fifty outstanding professional persons 
present representing music, architecture, art, dance, theatre 
and book publishers. 

(9) Reception by New York Writers to Professor Mich- 
oels and Lt. Col. Feffer in September, 1943. This resulted 
in the formation of a Publishers Committee which contri¬ 
buted 4,000 American books to go to the Soviet Union. 

(10) Statement signed by 266 prominent Americans de¬ 
fending motion picture “Mission to Moscow.” 

(11) Publication on May 18,1943, of advertisement in the 
New York Times of an Open Letter to the American People 
attacking current anti-Soviet propaganda. This advertise¬ 
ment was printed and distributed in pamphlet form (2500 
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copies). The pamphlet contained the signatures of scores 
of Americans in every walk of life. 

(12) October, 1944. Issuing of an “Open Letter 7 
to Henry R. Luce” signed by a group of notable 
Americans including: Louis Adamic, William Bose Benet, 
Walter B. Cannon, Albert Einstein, Stanley M. Isaacs, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Corliss Lamont, Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, Ealph Barton Perry, criticising Mr. Luce and Life 
Magazine for the publication of ex-Ambassador Bullitt’s 
article “The World from Borne.” 

(13) Sponsorship of Soviet film openings such as “The 
Eussian Story” and “They Met in Moscow.” 

Professional and Cultural Committees 

There has been an increasing tendency for the work of 
the Council to he more and more devoted to the building 
up of committees for professional and cultural interchange 
between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. E. This kind of ac¬ 
tivity will, we believe, achieve great importance, particu¬ 
larly when the war is ended, and should become a permanent 
contribution to the cultural and scientific development of 
both countries. A brief description of the work of the com¬ 
mittees which have been developed in this field follow: 

Artists Committee 

Officers: Chairman, Paul Manship; Vice-Chairmen, John 
Sloan, Leon Kroll, Max Weber, Eockwell Kent and Jo 
Davidson. 

Treasurer, Hudson Walker; Executive Secretary Moses 
Soyer. 

The membership of the committee includes a large num¬ 
ber of artists in New York and elsewhere. As in the case 
of the other cultural committees the plan is to expand the 
membership in localities throughout the country in accord¬ 
ance with the development of programs that will enlist the 
cooperation of artists in various American cities. 
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Exhibit at Metropolitan Museum 

The first project undertaken by this committee was the 
exhibit “Soviet Artists in the War” held at the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art from November 4,1943 through January 
3,1944, under the joint sponsorship of the Artist Committee 
and the Metropolitan Museum. The attendance both on the 
opening night and thereafter was very large. 

On the evening of the opening the President and Direc¬ 
tor of the Museum gave a dinner at the Museum in honor of 
the occasion to about 30 persons. After the dinner a recep¬ 
tion was held in the main gallery of the Museum attended by 
about 3,000 guests jointly invited by the Museum and the 
Council. Subsequently the exhibit was toured throughout 
the country under the auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts. 

Art Supply Campaign 8 

On December 23,1943, the Artists Committee launched a 
campaign at a reception held for the Cultural Committees of 
the Council at the Soviet Consulate to collect art materials 
or funds for purchasing art materials for Soviet artists. 
This campaign is still going on and art materials totaling 
about $1500 have been sent to the Soviet Union. 

A meeting in tribute to Soviet artists at the front and in 
commemoration of the 26th anniversary of the Red Army 
was held at the Art Students’ League, New York City, on 
February 18,1944, and was addressed by Professor Arthur 
Upham Pope, Paul Manship, Philip Evergood and others. 

An exhibit of original drawings and paintings by the 
artists of Woodstock, New York, has been sent to the Soviet 
Union, also a portfolio of prints of paintings by leading 
American artists. 

The most recent affair under the auspices of the Artists 
Committee was the exhibit of Water Color paintings by 
children of the Uzbekistan at the Museum of Modern Art. 
The opening on September 23,1944, was addressed by Vic- 
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tor D’Amico, Director of the Museum’s Educational pro¬ 
gram, Honorable Vladimir I. Bazykin of the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy and Mr. Hudson Walker of the Artists Committee. 
The exhibit was continued until November 19, 1944 and at 
the present time is being toured throughout the country. 
Excellent publicity was given to the exhibit in the Metro¬ 
politan press. 

Current projects of the Artists Committee include prepa¬ 
ration of a history of American art and sculpture on colored 
slides to be sent to the Soviet Union; a collection of Ameri¬ 
can illustrations (this is in the hands of a committee of the 
Society of Illustrators) and a collection of American com¬ 
mercial art. 

A series of original cartoons by “The Kukriniksy” sent 
to the Council, now showing at Columbia University, has 
created very favorable comment. 

Architects Committee 

Officers: Chairman, Harvey Wiley Corbett; Vice Chair¬ 
man, John W. Root, Chicago, Vernon de Mars, Washington, 
D. C. Talbot Hamlin, Columbia University, New York, 
Henry R. Shaplev, Boston. 

Executive Secretary, Herman Field. 

The first preliminary activity of the Architects Commit¬ 
tee was the showing of a Soviet exhibit of “Historic 
Monuments of Buildings Destroyed by the Nazi In- 9 
vader” at the Architectural League of New York, 
from November 15 to November 30, 1943, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Architectural League and the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. On 
November 15, the date of the official opening, a dinner was 
held at the League. The guest of honor was Hon. Eugene 
D. Kisselev, the Soviet Consul General. The speakers in¬ 
cluded Talbot Hamlin, Dean of the School of Architecture 
at Columbia University, Mr. O’Connor, President of the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
Mr. Ferris, President of the Architectural League and Mr. 
Kisselev. 
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A valuable relationship exists between the Architects 
Committee and the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects. Two members of the 
Foreign Relations Section of the American Institute of 
Architects have accepted membership in the Architects 
Committee instead of establishing a separate Soviet sec¬ 
tion for the A. I. A. 

The Architects Committee issues bulletins approximately 
twice a month which are widely circulated among Ameri¬ 
can architects. These bulletins describe the activities of the 
Architects Committee and the latest developments in the 
field of Soviet architecture. 

An exhibit of Soviet architecture was arranged by the 
Committee and shown first at Cornell University and is now 
being regularly exhibited in various places through the 
facilities of the Council. 

An elaborate exhibit of American Housing and Planning 
is being prepared under the joint auspices of the Architects 
Committee and the United States Office of War Informa¬ 
tion. This exhibit will be shown in this country and then 
sent to the Soviet Union. The Architects Committee is 
planning to broaden its membership to include engineers 
and building materials manufacturers. The Co mmi ttee 
will then become fully representative of all those who are 
anxious to promote interchange in the construction indus¬ 
tries of the two countries with particular reference to par¬ 
ticipation of American professional architects and engi¬ 
neers as well as American building supplies manufacturers 
in the reconstruction of the Soviet Union. The Architects 
Committee hopes to serve as a source of technical informa¬ 
tion about the building industry in America for visiting 
Soviet architects and engineers, also to answer written 
communications from the Soviet Union in this field. 

The Committee is planning to hold a conference in New 
York this spring in which Soviet engineeers, temporarily 
resident in New York City, will participate together with 
American engineers, architects and building supplies repre- 
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sentatives in panel discussions of pre-fabrication and 
other subjects of interest to construction people in 10 
both countries. There will also be a public dinner 
with prominent American and (it is hoped) Soviet speak¬ 
ers. 

Dance Committee 

Officers: Chairman, Agnes de Mille; Vice-Chairman, 
Paul Draper, Katherine Dunham, Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Katherine Sergava, Elizabeth Burchenal and 
George Tapps. 

Executive Secretary, Helen Tamiris. 

One of the first tasks of the Committee was to assemble 
photographs and biographical material of American danc¬ 
ers. This was sent in album form to the Soviet Union and 
a very handsome album of photographs of the Soviet Ballet 
inscribed to “American Dancers” was sent to this country 
in return. The Committee collected large numbers of dance 
slippers for use of Soviet dancers. Another project on the 
way is the collecting of American dance films to be sent to 
the Soviet Union. 

Musicians Committee 

Officers: Chairman, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Aaron Copland, Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, Benny 
Goodman, Roy Harris, Andre Kostelanetz, Goddard Lieb- 
erson, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Lily Pons and Fritz Reiner. 

The first project undertaken by the committee was a con¬ 
cert held at the National Broadcasting Company’s studios 
in New York on July 16, 1943, attended by about 800 per¬ 
sons. Records were made of the performance by Benny 
Goodman, Teddy Wilson and his band, Morton Gould, the 
Golden Gate Quartet and others. These records were as¬ 
sembled into albums for transmittal to the Red Army. The 
first of the albums was presented at the Consulate recep¬ 
tion on December 23, 1943. 

As part of the national celebration of the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of diplomatic relations in November, 1943, Dr. Kousse- 
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vitzky sent a letter to leading orchestra conductors through¬ 
out the country asking that they play at a concert during 
November a program of American and Russian music. The 
following conductors responded favorably to this request: 

Name of Conductor Orchestra 11 

Eugene Ormandy Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

Pierre Monteux San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 

Hans Kindler National Symphony Orchestra 

Vladimir Golschmann St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Fritz Reiner Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 

Morton Gould 
Andre Kostelanetz 

On two occasions, November 18th and 20th, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted special concerts of Russian music. 

In certain cases a program note was inserted as suggested 
by Dr. Koussevitzky stating that the program was dedi¬ 
cated to American-Soviet friendship on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary. 

A reception was given by the Embassy in honor of Dr. 
Koussevitzky at the St. Regis Hotel, New York City, bn 
November 20,1943, which was attended by about fifty prom¬ 
inent musicians. 

A meeting of 300 leading figures of the music world was 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on May 15, 1944. 
Dr. Koussevitzky presided. At this meeting future plans 
for the committee were drawn up and an announcement 
was made of the appointment of a number of persons as 
chairmen of subcommittees as follows: 

Museum Committee: to collect material for the restora¬ 
tion of the Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov Museums, 
and create a fund to purchase literature, memorabilia, 
records, etc. for them. 

Chairman: Herbert Weinstock - author of a recent biog¬ 
raphy of Tchaikovsky. 

Research Committee: to collate information and ma¬ 
terial on Soviet music and musicians; build a reference 
library of Soviet music available in this country, etc. 
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Chairman: Dorothy Lawton - Head of the Music Divi¬ 
sion of the New York Public Library. 

Popular Music Committee: to study the wealth of Soviet 
popular music, adapt it when necessary to American taste, 
and familiarize the American public with it through every 
means possible; and to foster the knowledge and under¬ 
standing of American popular music in the Soviet Union. 

Chairman: Morton Gould - well-known band leader. 

At a meeting of the Music Committee in Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s apartment in New York on February 18, 1945, it 
was decided that there should be four main committees 
namely: (1) Concert Music of which Aaron Copland will 
be chairman; (2) Popular Music with Morton Gould as 
chairman; (3) Public Relations Committee, the chairman to 
be selected, and (4) Education and Research which would 
concern itself primarily with the introduction of Soviet 
music into American schools and colleges, chairman to be 
selected. The committee on the Tchaikovsky Rimsky- 
Korsakov museums would also be continued. 

Certain of the local councils have begun the for- 12 
mation of Music Committees to work in cooperation 
with the National Committee, notably in Detroit. 

Theatre Committee 

The Theatre Committee is in process of organization. 
The Chairman is Margaret Webster. Herman Shumlin has 
also interested himself in the formation of this Committee. 

Science Committee 

The first formal activity of the Council in the field of 
science consisted of the organization of the Science Con¬ 
gress in November, 1943, in conjunction with the Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship. The Honorary Chairmen 
of the Science Congress were: Professors Walter B. Can¬ 
non, Ernest O. Lawrence, and Gilbert N. Lewis, American 
members of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., as 
well as members of our own National Academy of Sciences. 
In addition, there were sixty-four distinguished scientists 
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from various parts of the country who acted as sponsors of 
the Congress. 

The Science Congress had two panels on November 7. 
The Science and Technology Panel was chaired by the Nobel 
prize winner, Professor Harold C. Urey. There were six 
papers delivered during this session, plus discussion and 
resolutions. The second panel was on Public Health and 
Wartime Medicine in the U. S. S. R., chaired by Professor 
Walter B. Cannon and Dr. Abraham Stone. During this 
session there were seven papers delivered, including one by 
the Russian Neuro-surgeon, Vladimir Lebedenko and the 
Canadian surgeon, Wilder Penfield, who had recently re¬ 
turned from the Soviet Union, where he was a member of | 
the medical mission. 

The complete proceedings of the Science Congress have 
been published by the Jacques Cattell Press in a book called 
“Science in Soviet Russia.” 

The officers and Executive Committee of the Science 
Committee are as follows: 

Honorary Chairmen: Prof. Walter B. Cannon, Prof. 
Gilbert N. Lewis. 

Chairman: Dr. L. C. Dunn; Vice-Chairmen: Prof. 
Chauncey D. Leake, Prof. Leo Loeb, Prof. Wilder Penfield, j 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, Dr. Florence R. Sabin. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 13 j 

Dr. Charles E. Kellogg 
Dr. S. Lefshetz 
Dr. D. A. Maclnnes 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather 
Dr. A. E. Mirsky 
Prof. Stuart Mudd j 

Dr. Mervin E. Oakes 
Dr. Wm. M. Stanley 
Prof. Salinen Waksman 
Dr. Philip R. White 
Prof. Ignace Zlotowski 
Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin 


Dr. Richard Bradfield 
Dr. Dean Burk 
Dr. Austin W. Curtis 
Dr. T. Dobzhansky 
Dr. Carol 0. Dunbar 
Dr. K. A. C. Elliott 
Prof. John E. Flynn 
Dr. Samuel Gelfan 
Dr. Harry Grundfest 
Dr. Michael Heidelberger 
Col. Harold W. Jones 
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The Committee has been active in promoting the publica¬ 
tion of manuscripts by Soviet scientists in American jour¬ 
nals; the publication in American journals of abstracts of 
Soviet science articles appearing in Soviet journals; the 
micro-filming of Soviet scientific articles by the Army Medi¬ 
cal Library; arranging for the exchange of Soviet and 
American periodicals in the various branches of Science; 
the sending of reprints and American scientific books to the 
Soviet Union, etc. The genetics section at Columbia is now 
collecting printed material to be sent to assist in the restora¬ 
tion of the genetics library at Kiev. 

In a period of less than six months some twenty Soviet 
scientific manuscripts have been placed in American techni¬ 
cal journals, a most noteworthy achievement considering 
the dearth of such material in American publications even 
before the war. 

At its meeting on November 29, 1944, the Science Com¬ 
mittee made provisions for expanding its membership and 
for the holding of a large Science meeting including both 
pure science and technology, to which it is proposed to in¬ 
vite Soviet scientists. 

The receipt of science material from the Soviet Union 
both through the Science Section of VOKS and the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. has been most satisfac¬ 
tory. The Committee is eager to do what it can to promote 
the widest acquaintance of the American scientists with the 
periodical literature of the Soviet Union as it comes in. The 
Committee is also planning the publication of a periodical 
which will be a digest of Soviet science, as soon as plans for 
its financing can be arranged. The Science Committee co¬ 
operates closely with the American-Soviet Medical Society. 

The Science Committee, like the Architects Committee, is 
also broadening its membership to include active workers 
in the field of engineering and applied science in industry. 
The work of this committee in the future should be most 
fruitful in stimulating scientific interchange between the 
two countries. 
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Education Committee: 14 

At the November, 1943 conference held in commemoration 
of the tenth anniversary of American-Soviet diplomatic re¬ 
lations the panel meeting on Education in the U. S. A. and 
the U. S. S. R. passed a resolution asking that the Council 
establish a Committee of Educators to formulate plans for 
interchange of information on educational techniques and 
to improve and expand education about the Soviet Union in 
American schools and colleges. 

The chairman and vice-chairmen of the Education Com¬ 
mittee are as follows: 

Chairman: Herbert Davis, President, Smith College, 
Vice-Chairmen: Frank E. Baker, President, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Dept 
of Sociology, New York University, A. D. Henderson, Pres¬ 
ident, Antioch College, Ernest 0. Melby, President, Univ. 
of Montana, Holland D. Roberts, School of Education, 
Stanford University, W. Carson Ryan, Dept, of Education, 
University of North Carolina. 

The purposes of the committee are: 

1. To facilitate exchange between educators in our coun¬ 
try and those in the Soviet Union. 

2. To interest persons in charge of curriculum in schools, 
colleges, teacher training institutions in expanding and im¬ 
proving teaching being done in this country about the 
Soviet Union. 

3. To assist them in providing accurate information par¬ 
ticularly to students and teachers. 

4. To make available what materials exist, and 

5. To publish additional booklets, pamphlets, mimeo¬ 
graphed material for school use. 

Local committees of teachers and school administrators 
have been organized in Philadelphia, Boston, Denver, De¬ 
troit and Pittsburgh to help push this program. Among the 
activities of the committee are: 
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1. Preparation of a bibliography and list of sources from 
which information about the Soviet Union can be obtained. 
Thousands of these mimeographed bibliographies have been 
distributed. 

2 The committee was the prime mover in organizing the 
Workshop on the Soviet Union held in the summer of 1944 
under the joint auspices of the National Council of Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. This Workshop produced a study outline for 
use in secondary schools. 

3. Cooperating with the Women’s Council for 
Books in Wartime in the collection of children’s 15 
books to be sent to the Soviet Union. 

4 Three conferences on education about the Soviet Union 
have been held in Philadelphia, New York and Boston. All 
were well attended by teachers and school administrators. 
Among the speakers at the New York conference, October 
14,1944, were: 

Howard E. Wilson of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Eduard Lindeman of the New York School of 
Social Work, Frank E. Baker, President, Teachers College,' 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

5. The committee has made a survey, on a small scale, of 
courses being given on the Soviet Union and is trying to 
stimulate interest in planning of other intensive courses 
similar to those given at Cornell. 

Other things which the committee hopes to accomplish 
are to finance a survey of material regarding the Soviet 
Union now in our schools as a basis for improvement and 
correction and to issue a monthly bulletin containing mate¬ 
rials about education in the Soviet Union, etc. 

Committee of Women 

The Committee of Women was formed as a result of the 
interest taken in the Women’s Panel of the November, 1943, 
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Congress. The Committee of Women was launched at a 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, March 6,1944. The officers of the 
committee are as follows: 

• National Honorary Chairman: Mrs. Joseph E. Davies* 
Chairman, New York Committee, Muriel Draper, Vice- 
Chairman, Elinor S. Gimbel, Secretary Thelma Nurenberg. 

Activities of the committee to date include: 

1. Sending of a model exhibit of clothing and furniture 
for the pre-school child to the Soviet Union. The exhibit 
was donated by leading manufacturers in conjunction with 
James McCreery and Company and was on exhibit in the 
McCreery Company’s Fifth Avenue windows from July 7th 
to July 14, 1944. The exhibit was subsequently sent to the 
Soviet Union to be exhibited under the auspices of the 
Women’s Antifascist Committee and later to be perma¬ 
nently housed in the Mother and Child Institute in Moscow. 
The exhibit was formally presented to the Soviet Union at 
a cermony in the Soviet Consulate on July 6, 1944. 

2. A Mother and Child Care Library has been assembled 
and sent to the Soviet Union consisting of pamphlets, 
books, radio scripts and monographs on infant and child 
care. 

3. A conference on “Women of the U. S. A. and the U. S. 
S’. R. in the Post-War World” was held in New York on 
November 18, 1944, and included panel and luncheon dis¬ 
cussions on such subjects as: The Child Care Program of 
the U. S. S. R. The Child in the Post-War World. 

Family Relationships. American-Soviet Interchange 16 
in Child Care Developments. Women’s Role in the 
Post-War World. 

Among the speakers at this conference were: Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Director, Clinic of Child Development, Yale Univer¬ 
sity School of Medicine; Mrs. Joseph E. Davies; Mme. An¬ 
drei A. Gromyko; Dr. Anna E. Chernysheva, Chief of Med¬ 
ical Section of Chemical Department of the Government 
Purchasing Commission of the U.S.S.R.; Jessica Smith, 
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Editor of Soviet Russia Today; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman; 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown; Helen Keller; Lillian Smith. 


4. A series of seven forum meetings on Women in the 
U.SA. and the U.S.S.R. was inaugurated in January, 194o, 
in New York City. 

The basic purposes of the Committee of Women include 
publicizing as widely as possible peacetime and wartime 
achievements of the women of the Soviet Union through an 
educational program about their methods of child care, 
their family and social relationships, the experiences of 
Soviet women in the many fields of work they have entered 
and their heroic exploits in the war, and also to promote 
in practical ways fruitful interchange between the women 
of the two countries in matters in which they can be mu¬ 
tually helpful. 

Local Councils 

Local Councils of American-Soviet Friendship have been 
established and are now functioning in 32 cities of the 
United States, as follows: 


Mobile, Alabama 
San Francisco, California 
Menlo Park, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Bridgeport, Connecticut • 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Miami, Florida 
Tampa, Florida. 

Chicago, Illinois 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Portland, Maine 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Buffalo, New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 17 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Great impetus to the growth of these councils was given 
at the time of the celebrations in 1943 of the Tenth Anni¬ 
versary of diplomatic relations between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. During this period (November and December, 
1943) some 50 cities held meetings and other functions. 
Approximately 25 cities held such observances during the 
anniversary period of November, 1944. 

The activities of the local councils have been described in 
the Bulletins issued by the National office. In general these 
councils carry on activities similar to those of the National 
Council including speakers’ bureaus, exhibits and photo¬ 
graphs, dissemination of literature, etc. The local councils 
have been active in the promotion of Soviet films. Certain 
specific activities are mentioned below: 

Russia Book Week (May 1 through May 6, 1944) spon¬ 
sored by the American Library Association and the Office 
of War Information gave opportunity for effective work 
with new localities and groups. A special kit of ten photo¬ 
graphs and background material was prepared and sent 
to 150 places for exhibit purposes by the National Council. 
All posters, books and other materials of the Exhibit De¬ 
partment of the National Council were on loan during this 
period. 

Typical of local council activities was the Cleveland Coun¬ 
cil’s program, during Russia Book Week, which included: 

A program of Soviet films at Cleveland Public Library j 
in cooperation with the Film Bureau of the Public Library. 
Exhibit of books (including Council publications) photo¬ 
graphs and Red Army uniforms in the Main Library. Book 
and photographic exhibits in the branch libraries and three 
bookstores. Assembly programs and exhibits in several 
schools. One elementary school arranged full week’s pro¬ 
gram as follows: 

Monday: A program of Soviet films; in the morning the 
students prepared and mounted exhibits, including kit of 
ten photographs provided by the National Council. 
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Tuesday: Upper grades dramatized Russian folk tales 
before lower grades assembly. 

Wednesday: Local high school orchestra presented a pro¬ 
gram of Russian music, songs and dances at a special as¬ 
sembly. 

Thursday: Council speaker addressed upper grades as¬ 
sembly on Children in the U.S.S.R. 

Friday: Special classroom programs on “Geog- 18 
raphy of the U.S.S.R.” and “What the Soviet Union 
Has Accomplished.” 

Book reviewers were sent to civic organizations by the 
Council office and the Public Library Speakers’ Bureau. 

Approximately twelve radio broadcasts were held 
throughout the country, including one national hook-up 
with Prof. John T. Frederick. 

Feature stories were sent out from the National office and 
placed through local councils. 

Displays in book shops, in book departments of depart¬ 
ment stores, such as R. H. Maey’s in New York, and in li¬ 
braries were among the many forms of activities. 

A statement by Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian of 
the Library of Congress was obtained by the National 
Council and received wide publicity. 

As a result of a cable received from Moscow, local coun¬ 
cils appealed to Youth Organizations for greetings to the 
third meeting of the Soviet Youth Antifascist Committee 
in Moscow on May 21,1944. More than a score of councils 
responded. Mayor LaGuardia of New York gave a recep¬ 
tion for Captain Orest Shevtsov and 25 Youth leaders. 

“Russia and Post-War Markets” was the subject of a 
very successful businessmen’s dinner organized by the 
Massachusetts Council. Mr. E. C. Ropes, Russian special¬ 
ist of the U. S. Department of Commerce and Mr. M. M. 
Gousev, President of the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
were the principal speakers. Over 150 representatives of 
leading industrial concerns in New England attended this 
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dinner which received broad sponsorship from banking and 
business interests. 

Meetings by many local councils were held not only in 
connection with the celebrations of the tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., but also Red Army Day, Women’s 
International Day and the Anniversary of the Nazi inva¬ 
sion of the Soviet Union. 

Local councils have been increasingly successful in plac¬ 
ing 15 minute radio programs. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 4. 

Facts About Oub. Soviet Ally. 

The distance from Moscow to Vladivostok is a 2 
little more than the distance between Moscow and 
New York. The Soviet people are our near neighbors in 
the North. In the winter time, when the Bering Sea 
freezes, it is only a two mile walk from Big Diomede Island, 
belonging to the U.S.S.R., and Little Diomede Island which 
belongs to continental United States. 


The Soviet Union considers schools so important 7 
that classes are held even in cities under gunfire. 

Since the outbreak of war, studies have been intensified. 
Even in 1943 there were great athletic contests in Moscow 
with more people taking part than ever before. The wide 
thoroughfares of Moscow became running tracks; the whole 
city an enormous stadium. Races were staged in Lenin¬ 
grad just after it was liberated from siege. Sports are 
being used to steel the people for battle just as in peace 
time they prepared them for healthy labor. 


We in the United States want to learn more about 8 
our friends and allies in the Soviet Union. We know 
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that after we have won the war that we are fighting to¬ 
gether we will work side by side to bnild a peaceful world. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 5. 

VoL I, No. 2 September-October 1945 

Bulletin op the Committee on Education 

What Do High School Senioes Know About 2 
the Soviet Union? 

A Report of a Thesis now in Preparation. 

* 

Richard W. Bubkhabdt, 

Dual Instructor in Citizenship and Education, 
Syracuse University. 

• • • • • • • • • ' • 

A positive and specific attack upon the problem of teach¬ 
ing international cooperation is to examine the American 
position in relation to any one nation and to explore the 
avenues which will lead to understanding. Many observers 
indicate that the future of the world depends upon the in¬ 
dependent actions of the inter-action between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In all probability the first 
problem in international relations is American-Soviet 
affairs. 


In order to meet the challenge of international un- 3 
derstanding, we must accurately assess our present 
equipment. In a survey made in October, 1944, Professor 
-Warren B. Walsh found that “the attitude of the Ameri¬ 
can people towards Russia reflects feelings more than facts. 
Only one American in ten is even reasonably well-informed 
about the Soviet Union. The degree to which Americans 
are willing to trust the Soviet Union, and the degree to 
which they believe that cooperation between the United 
States and Russia is possible, depends upon the amount of 
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factual information they possess: “the more information, 
the greater trust’’ 


An understanding of the Soviet Union is a prime 12 
essential in the interest of international peace. How¬ 
ever, there is a divergence of opinion as to the means by 
which such understanding may be acquired. The above 
articles on Russian studies by Dr. Somerville and Dr. Van 
Doren show agreement in objectives but a difference in 
approach. 

* 

• ••••••*•• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 8. 

Organized Labor in the Soviet Union. 

By Edwin S. Smith. 

Introduction. 5 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship be¬ 
lieves it highly important that there should be the closest 
possible collaboration among the trade unions of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the other 
United Nations. We think such Allied Labor unity will 
speed victory over Hitler and have an equally important 
effect in shaping the peace and the kind of world that is to 
follow the war. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
exists in order to increase good-will, understanding and 
unity for the war effort and afterwards among all cate¬ 
gories of persons in the Soviet Union and corresponding 
groups in our own country. Such good will, understanding 
and unit is greatly needed among the industrial workers of 
these two countries because on their shoulders rests the re¬ 
sponsibility for making the materials which will be used 
to crush our common enemy, Hitler. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 10. 

Inside Liberated Poland. 

By Anna Louise Strong. 

• •••••• 

Introduction. 4 


The Crimea decisions have cleared the air on the 5 
. Polish issue. However, there are still groups trying 
to keep it alive with the hope of utilizing it to undermine 
the Crimea accord, and to prevent the organization at San 
Francisco of a workable world security organization. 

' For this reason we are very glad to present this pam¬ 
phlet, which is the work of a first-hand observer of the proc¬ 
ess of cerating a new and democratic Polish state in the 
areas now administered by the Provisional Government It 
is avivid and intimate story of present-day Poland, of the 
concrete achievements and idealistic hopes of the Polish 
people now freed of the terrible Nazi yoke. 

As a contribution to American understanding of the 
Polish question, Anna Louise Strong’s eye-witess account 
should have an important influence in dissolving many false 
impressions. There emerges from its pages of varied anec¬ 
dote and description a picture of a rejuvenated Poland 
friendly to the Soviet Union and the other United Nations 
and passionately and intelligently devoted to the accom¬ 
plishment of democratic objectives. 

Edwin S. Smith, 

Executive Director, 

National Council of Americans oviet Friendship. 


Representatives of four political parties gave the 8 
reasons why it was expedient to declare a provi¬ 
sional government, stating that the Rada contains leaders 
from all sections of the Polish people and has public back¬ 
ing and strength. 
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My eight weeks of touring liberated Poland enables me 
to supplement this claim by a few notes on deputies I met. 
For instance, Spychalski, chief of city planning in Warsaw 
before the war, assisted in organizing the Warsaw resist¬ 
ance in 1939, then he went underground. He organized the 
first group of the partisans who later became the Peoples’ 
Army. He handled the technical organization of the fa¬ 
mous secret meeting of the Rada which one year before had 
launched the organization now constituting the government. 
Spychalski, a dynamo of energy, is now Mayor of Warsaw 
and Praga. 

In vivid contrast is Father Borovets, a priest who is also 
a Chairman of the Rada of the Rzeszov Voyevodstvo—in 
other words, chief of the legislative government of a fair- 
sized state. Before the war he was an important organizer 
of the peasant’s movement. During the war he helped the 
Polish underground. During the organization of the land 
reform he visited each village personally, helping to infuse 
order and common sense into the new land distribution. 


The Workers Save the Machines. 33 

The Zamoscie power plant today functions because the 
workers hid the most valuable equipment, so the Germans 
could not take it away. The large Stalowa Wola steel and 
munitions works has begun operating because the workers 
dropped all the finest precision machinery into barrels of 
oil which they buried deep underground, both saving and 
protecting it against rust. In the Lublin shoe factory all 
the sewing machines were apparently looted on the final 
day of disorganization. But when the trade union started 
inquiries, practically all turned up in the homes of workers 
who merely had taken them to prepare for any future 
eventualities. 


It was not only in Lublin that I felt the undying 47 
spirit that is Poland. But there at the free front in 
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that battered fifth of Warsaw whose factories were in rnins, 
whose men were dead or slaves, whose houses fell daily 
under shelling, whose women and old men organized citi¬ 
zens committees to maintain order, cleared the streets of 
debris, hauled water from wells, brought in potatoes from 
the countryside, sent their children to school—it was there 
in that broken piece of city that I knew Poland could never 
die. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 12. 

The Baltic Soviet Republics. 

Introduction, 5 

By Frederick L. Schuman. 

Among all the freedoms for which World War II is being 
fought, freedom from prejudice and ignorance is para¬ 
mount, for without it all other freedoms will ultimately be 
lost In presenting to the American public this condensed 
version of Gregory Meiksins’ illuminating book, 4 ‘The Bal¬ 
tic Riddle, ’ ’ the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship has performed a real service to the cause of 
understanding and unity among the United Nations. The 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania will soon 
be liberated by the Red Army and reunited to the Soviet 
Union. These events will doubtless be greeted in certain 
circles in the United States by floods of crocodile tears and 
by bitter denunciations of “Red Imperialism.” The pro¬ 
fessional promoters of discord and suspicion within the 
Anglo-American-Soviet coalition may succeed in confusing 
millions of well-meaning citizens who do not know the facts 
of the past and present and will therefore have no means 
of understanding the future. The following pages tell the 
unknown story of the Baltic peoples. Those who read them 
will evaluate coming events in the light of realities rather 
than of fictions. 
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15 


Let ns prove that democracy can work, that de- 19 
mocracy can succeed when it is attacked by great 
military powers. Let ns prove that the theory that all 
power is in the people themselves is not a mistaken one. 
For, after all, fellow Americans, we are winning this war. 
We shall wipe out totalitarianism as a threat to the free¬ 
dom of the world. We shall establish some protection 
against a recurrence of World War No. 1 and World War 
No. 2. We shall prevent World War No. 3 for which Amer¬ 
ican critics are laying the foundation. There must be a 
protection to all nations, great and small, against the en¬ 
croachment of ambitious men in controlling great military 
power. i 

However, the future of each individual nation, including 
our own, the independence of each nation, including Poland, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger¬ 
many, is bound up with a policy of collaboration with the 
United Nations in their plans to form a post-war world 
which will guarantee to nations large and small the freedom 
longed for by the citizens of those nations, which will re-' 
move from each individual nation the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, and place the responsibility for its conquest upon a 
post-war organization sponsored and fortified by the deter- i 
mination and the governments of all freedom-loving people, i 
whether their nation is large or small. 

• • • * • • • • • • 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 13. 

“We Will Join Hands With Russia”. 

• ••••• 

Excerpts From Speech of 
James M. Tunnell, 

United States Senator from Delaware. 


i 


i 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 14. 

Harvard Workshop Series: No. 6. 
Meet the Soviet Russians. 


Preface. iii 


The bulletin is an outgrowth of the 1944 Summer iv 
Session of the Harvard Workshop in the Social 
Studies. One section of the Workshop, which was made 
possible by the aid of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, was focused on the Soviet Union in the 
network of modem international relations. Dr. Corliss 
Lamont and Dr. Dorothy Douglas directed this section of 
the Workshop, working in full cooperation with other staff 
members representing fields of professional education. A 
group of teachers participating in the program under their 
leadership prepared the manuscript of this bulletin; their 
names appear here as authors; to them the Harvard Work¬ 
shop is deeply indebted. 

Their manuscript is here made available to teachers in 
the firm conviction that the area of study in which they 
have pioneered is of marked significance in the adaptation 
of education to the needs of our times. Their document is 
not a propaganda plea; it is an effort to place facts before 
teachers in an educationally useful format. It is the hope 
of the Harvard Workshop that this bulletin will provide 
both a service and a stimulus to further work on the part 
of American teachers. 

Howard E. Wilson, 

Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


Selected Annotated Bibliography. 77 

• Although, at present, text materials on the Soviet Union 
for school use are limited, reading matter on the subject 
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is extensive and constantly growing. The following book 
list is necessarily merely suggestive. 

Objectivity in writing concerning Soviet Russia is not 
easy of achievement; all authors, it may be understood, are 
expressing a point of view. Because of changing conditions 
in the Soviet Union, dates of publication are of special 
significance. 


Pamphlets. 85 

“Baltic Soviet Republics, The, ,, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, N. Y., 1944. $.10 

Brody, Alter, “Behind the Polish-Soviet Break,” Soviet 
Russia Today, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. $.10 

“Constitution of the U.S.S.R.,” National Council of 
Ajnerican-Soviet Friendship, N. Y. $.10 

Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, “Drama in War¬ 
time Russia,” National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, N. Y. $.15 

Dean, Vera Micheles, “Russia at War,” Foreign Policy 
Association, N. Y., 1942. $.25. 

“Education and Youth in Wartime in the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R.,” 1943, National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, N. Y., 1943. $.10 

“Family of Nations: The Soviet Union,” National Coun¬ 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, N. Y. $.10. 

Lamont, Corliss, “Soviet Russia and the Post-War 
World,” National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
N. Y. $.05. 

-, “Soviet Russia versus Nazi Germany,” National 

Council of American-Soviet Friendship, N. Y., 1942. $.10. 

Maurer, Rose, “Soviet Children and Their Care,” Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, N. Y. $.10. 

-, “Soviet Health Care in Peace and War,” Ameri¬ 
can Russian Institute, N. Y., 1943. $.10. 

Smith, Edwin S., “Organized Labor in the Soviet 
Union,” National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
N. Y., 1943. $.10. 
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Stalin, Joseph, “New Soviet Constitution,” Interna¬ 
tional Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 1943. 

1 -, “War of National Liberation,” International 

Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 1943. 

-, and Molotov, V. M., “In Praise of Learning,” In¬ 
ternational Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, 1938. 
$.05. 

“U.S.S.R. at War, 1943, 50 Questions and 50 Answers,” 
American Russian Institute, Inc., 58 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
$. 10 . 

“World’s Fair Pamphlets” (Published by the Foreign 
Languages House, Moscow, 1939). $.10 each. 

Zetkin, Clara, “Lenin on the Woman Question,” Inter¬ 
national Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 1934. $.10. 

• ••••••••• 

Magazines. 86 


Other Bibliographies. 

Simmons, Ernest J., “Intensive Study of Contemporary 
Russian Civilization.” Final Report, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1943. 

“Sources of Teaching Materials and Bibliography for 
Teachers and Students,” National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

“Soviet Union Today, An Outline Study,” American 
Russian Institute, Inc., 58 Park Avenue, N. Y., 1943. 

Williams, Albert Rhys, “The Soviets,” Harcourt Brace 
and Co., N. Y., 1937. Pp. 526-540. 

Visual Aids. 

Films. 

Boston University Film Service has several films on 
Soviet Russia. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y., is the best single 
source for films about the Soviet Union. Their folder de- 
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scribes available titles, number of minutes required for j 
projection, and cost. 

British Information Services, The Film Division, Rocke¬ 
feller Plaza, N. Y., has British films about the Soviet Union. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
has a folder called “See the Soviet Union in Exhibits and 
Films,” describing those available for school showings. 

New York University Film Library lists several films on 
the Soviet Union. 

Visual Education Film Service, 131 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, has films on the U.S.S.R. I 


Exhibits, Photographs, Slides, Water Colors, 87 

Cartoons. 

American Russian Institute has picture postcards of the 
U.S.S.R., 16 postcards, .05. 

East and West Association, Publication Division, 40 East 
49th St., N. Y., has a portfolio of photographs 8^" x 11", 
well mounted, with accompanying text: “Life of a Family 
in Russia,” .50. 

“Inside Russia,” a picture digest by Leverett S. Gleason, 
114 East 32d Street, N. Y., contains 130 pages of pictures ! 
5" x 7" from International News Photos, Press Associa¬ 
tion and Sovfoto, per copy, .25. I 

“Life,” March 29, 1943. A well-illustrated issue on So- I 
viet Russia. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
has: 

Exhibits, loaned for a small fee; list sent on request. 
Photographs of all phases of Soviet life. Example: 32 pic¬ 
tures 6" x 8" depicting landscapes, peoples, agriculture,! 
industry. 

Book illustrations from Soviet books. 

Cartoons. 

Picture postcards of the U.S.S.R., 16 postcards, .05. 


i 
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1 Slides, large assortment, showing various aspects of life 
in the Soviet Union; may be borrowed for a small fee; set 
of 50, 1.00. 

Original water colors by Soviet children. 

Books for children published in the Soviet Union (in 
Russian). 

Russian War Relief has “A Pictured Story of the 
Soviets,” sheets of pictures, 17" x 22" each, supplemented 
with explanatory text A series of six is planned, of which 
the first, “Industry in the U.S.S.R.,” is ready. 

Folio of twelve Soviet Photo-Prints 14" x 20" by Mar¬ 
garet Bourke-White: 1. “Machine Dance”; 2. “Soviet 
Babies”; 3. “Stalin’s Great Aunt”; 4. “Shock Briga¬ 
dier”; 5. “Medical Students”; 6. “Blast Furnace: Mag¬ 
nitogorsk”; 7. “Mtskhet: Caucasus”; 8. “Village in the 
Urals”; 9. “CoL Cooper at Dnieper Dam”; 10. “Soviet 
Bricklayer”; 11. “Children’s Clinic: Moscow”; 12. 
“Street Car Conductor.” 


Minimum Kit of Essential Teaching Matebials 88 

Books 

Duranty, Walter, USSR: “The Story of Soviet Russia,” 
J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y., 1944. $3.00. 

Mikhailov, Nicolas, “Land of the Soviets,” Lee Furman, 
Inc., N. Y. 1939. $2.50. 

“Soviet Union Today, an Outline Study,” American Rus¬ 
sian Institute, N. Y., 1943. $1.00. 

Stewart, Marguerite Ann, “Land of the Soviets,” Web¬ 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 1942. $.40. 

Williams, Albert Rhys, “The Soviets,” Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., N. Y., 1937. $2.00. 

Pamphlet 

“Constitution of the U.S.S.R., National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, N. Y. $.10. 
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Magazines 

“American Sociological Review,” June, 1944, American 
Sociological Society, Menasha, Wisconsin. $1.00. 

“Survey Graphic,” February, 1944, Survey Associates, 
Inc., N. Y. $.50. 

Maps 

Goodall, George (ed.), “Soviet Russia in Maps,” Den- 
oyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Illinois, 1942. $1.00. 

“Map of the U.S.S.R-,” Soviet Russia Today, 114 E. 
32nd Street N. Y. Wall map. $.50. 

Stembridge, Jasper H., “An Atlas of the U.S.S.R.,” Ox-1 
ford University Press, N. Y n 1942. $.10. 

• • . • • • • • • 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 15. ! 

Proceedings of Conference on Education About 
The Soviet Union. 

i 

Introduction ' li 

Herbert Davis 

Pres. Davis was introduced by Edwin S. Smith, Execu¬ 
tive Director of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

The committee on education was formed as a result of 
a demand made at a panel discussion held a year ago in 
this city on “Education and Youth in Wartime in the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.,” Our main purpose in 
calling this conference is to bring together representatives 
from schools, colleges and universities, to consider what is 
now being done and what further should be done, to pro¬ 
vide this country with fuller knowledge about the Soviet 
Union. We are concerned with what can be done through 
our educational system. 
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Frederick Ernst, Associate Superintendent, in charge 14 
of New York High Schools: 

Superintendent Wade was unable to get back to town in 
time to be with you, and he asked me to come here and give 
the brief message that he had intended to deliver concern¬ 
ing the status of teaching about Russia in the school curric¬ 
ulum. I’ll try to give the message in my own way, and in 
thinking of it I’m reminded of a story told of Margaret 
Fuller. 

Some years ago, she approached the aging Carlisle, the 
historian, and she said to him, very ecstatically, “Mr. 
Carlisle, I accept the universe.” 

The aged philosopher turned to her and said, “Woman, 
you better.” 

Now it seems to me that we better accept Russia as part 
of the curriculum of any American schooL 

If it isn’t in some schools as part of the curriculum, it’s 
in the curriculum outside of school. Because it is a great 
inescapable fact. To me, there is no question about that at 
all. 

I think the great problem, as was intimated by Mr. La- 
mont, is not whether we shall teach Soviet Russia; I think 
the problem is what shall be the quality of teaching, what 
shall be the spirit that infuses it. 

I think they have to be based on our purposes as a peo¬ 
ple. The objectives of the class-room teaching must carry 
out our purposes as a nation. We talk a lot about “one 
world”, a new world, a better world, a free world, a world 
of understanding, a world of cooperation. We hear these 
things everywhere; we read them everywhere. And, if we 
are in earnest, and I think we are, then those purposes 
must get into the class-room, if the schools and the teachers 
are to do their duty. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 20. 

Soviet Russia and the Post-Wab World. 
By Corliss Lamont. 


The most dangerous threat to final victory over 3 I 
Hitler and Hirohito and to an enduring international 
peace is distrust and disunity among the United Nations. 
It is imperative that we in the United States make every 
effort to understand our associates in the Second World l 
War, whether our British, our Chinese, our Soviet or our 
South American allies are concerned. We have the moral 
and intellectual obligation of trying our best to iron out 
whatever fundamental causes of friction may stand between 
us and them. Only in this spirit can we Americans do our j 
full part in seeing to it that the United Nations maintain 
unity for victory and unity after victory. 

There is no more vital problem affecting the success of the 
United Nations both in war and in peace than that of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet relations. Fortunately during the course of the ! 
war relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union have steadily grown closer and better, the culmina- j 
tion of this development having taken place with the Mos¬ 
cow Conference in October, 1943, and Teheran Conference 
in December. 


I hope that I have made plain the fundamental, 30 
deep-reaching issues upon which the Soviet Union, 
America and the other United Nations can collaborate in the 
field of international relations. The system of permanent 
peace and collective security to which mankind aspires, the | 
promise of Teheran, cannot possibly come to pass if the un¬ 
happy split of former years again takes place between Rus¬ 
sia and the western democracies. And a foundation stone in 
that system will necessarily be close cooperation between 
the U. S. A. and the U.S.SJt. in both Europe and Asia. 
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Such cooperation can be supported wholeheartedly by any 
American, regardless of his position on domestic issues in 
the United States or Soviet Russia. Internal problems of 
economics, politics, philosophy and whatnot are either 
secondary or irrelevant to working with the Soviet Union 
for the great ends of world peace, collective security, the 
self-determination of peoples, flourishing international 
trade and disarmament. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 21. 

America and Russia. 

By Corliss Lamont. 


It is essential that the American people understand 5 
that our friendship with the Soviet Union stems from 
far deeper sources than the formal act of establishing diplo¬ 
matic relations. Our common enmity to fascism today is 
not the result of any chance interplay of forces. It is the 
living expression of the basic community of our interests, 
which are inextricably woven together by considerations of 
geography, history and the common goal of freedom toward 
which our peoples march. 


In furtherance of this aim, in which we invite you 15 
to join us, the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship conceives its main task to be to spread informa¬ 
tion about the Soviet Union and an acquaintance with its 
culture, as a basis on which a friendship of mutual under¬ 
standing can be realized. With such understanding our two 
peoples, along with those of Great Britain, China and all 
other freedom loving peoples, may together establish the 
world-wide democracy and enduring peace which is human¬ 
ity’s greatest need. 

»••••••••• 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 22. 
U. S. A.—U. S. S. R. 


Introduction 3 

The Second Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
held in New York City, November 6-8, not only commemo¬ 
rated the ten years of American-Soviet relations already 
concluded, but signalized the opening of a new era in Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet friendship. 


The importance of the Second Congress lay in the growth 
it registered during the year that has passed, the extension 
of this awareness to every section of the American people, 
its merging at last with the official policy of our government 
to the point where American-Soviet Friendship has become 
indeed the key not only to shortening the war, but to that 
continued cooperation of all the freedom-loving peoples 
which alone can guarantee enduring peace and worldwide 
democracy. This was possible because last year’s Congress 
laid the basis for the formation of a permanent national or¬ 
ganization, the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, launched in January, 1943, under whose aus¬ 
pices the present Congress was held. 


President Roosevelt, who had the wisdom and foresight 
to take steps to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union soon after his inauguration, understood from 
the beginning that this war must be waged in the closest 
possible cooperation with our Soviet ally and that this co¬ 
operation must be continued and strengthened in the post¬ 
war world. Powerful elements opposed this policy, 
endangering the whole course of the war. It was 4 
necessary that the American people should be made 
to understand this and be given a medium to express their 
friendship for and deepen their understanding of the Soviet 
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Union, in order to strengthen the Administration’s hand 
against these internal enemies of our country. This was 
the task the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship set itself during the past year. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 23. 

Labor’s Stake in American-Soviet Friendship. 

• ••••••••• 

Introduction 3 


This pamphlet, which contains the speeches and 
resolutions of the Panel, will, we hope, he of assist- 4 
ance in bringing nearer the achievement of actual coopera¬ 
tion with the Soviet trade unions in the common task of 
winning the war and achieving lasting peace. Included also 
in this pamphlet are the texts of the speeches delivered by 
William Green and R. J. Thomas at the Madison Square 
Garden meeting of the Congress of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship. 

Edwin S. Smith, 

Executive Director, National Council of 
Americanosoviet Friendship 


Greeting from 5 

Wilt jam Green 

President, American Federation of Labor 

I regard the work and service of the Congress of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship as of tremendous importance and 
most valuable. The Congress has rendered distinct service 
in the promotion of understanding and cooperation between 
the people of the United States and Soviet Russia. 

I heartily endorse the work of the Congress because I re¬ 
gard it as an instrumentality through which cooperation 
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may be developed to a point of maximum efficiency between 
the government of the United States and that of Soviet 
Russia in the prosecution of the war and in the settlement of 
post-war problems. 


Speech of 39 

William Green 

President, American Federation of Labor, before a 
Mass Meeting at Madison Square Garden, November 
8, 1943, under the auspices of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 

Within the last week the Nazi cause sustained two crush¬ 
ing, devastating blows from which it can never recover. 
The first blow was reflected in the overwhelming defeat of 
the Germans at Kiev by the Russian armies. This must 
be accepted as the greatest military disaster sustained by 
the German armies since Stalingrad. The second blow 
struck at the very vital center of German morale through 
the announcement of the Four-Power Pact at Moscow. 
This was the greatest diplomatic victory achieved by the 
United Nations since the war began. 


Ever since the tide of war turned in favor of the 40 
United Nations, mysterious efforts have been made 
to divide the United Nations and to create suspicion and 
ill-feeling between America and Soviet Russia. However, 
devotion to a common cause and faith in the honesty and 
integrity of the sovereign nations who are united against 
Nazism and fascism served to hold and maintain the bonds 
of friendship and understanding between our Allies. The 
sacred pledge solemnly made by the representatives of Rus¬ 
sia, Great Britain, the United States and their Allies that 
they would stand together in a common cause until Hitler 
and his confederates were decisively defeated served as an 
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answer to those who through the circulation of vicious 
propaganda sought to divide and conquer. 


Despite these unchallengable facts, misunder- 41 
standings persisted. But now, the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence, with the splendid agreement reached there by Amer¬ 
ica, Russia, Britain and China, has blasted the enemy 
propaganda to bits and silenced it for all time. 

• • • • • * . • • • • 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 24. 

Drama in Wartime Russia. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. 


• • • • • • • • • • • 

A publication of 2 


The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

Purpose: To promote better understanding and 

strengthen friendly relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union as essential to the winning of the war, 
and the establishment of world-wide democracy and endur¬ 
ing peace. 


Contents. 3 

The Soviet Theatre At War 5 

The Soviet Theatre Becomes a Weapon * War Comes to 
the Theatres * “A Platform and a Passion” • The 
Theatres Go to War * The Bolshoi Theatre * Ballerinas 
On Their Toes * Front Line Actors * How An Actor 
Bought A Tank. 

From the Present To The Past * 13 

The Range of the Plays * Plays About Earlier Invasions 
of Russia * From Alexander Nevski To Peter The Great # 
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Suvorov And Kutuzov • Old Heroes And New • Plays 
Against Fascist Aggression * Preparations For Defense. 

Moscow Theatres In The War 22 

The Calm Before The Storm * “On The Eve” • The Siege 
Of Moscow • The Death Of Afinogenov * Messages From 
Moscow • Plays About Besieged Moscow. 

The Siege Of Leningrad 28 

As War Came To Leningrad * A Citizen Of Leningrad • 
“The House On The Hill” • Plays About Leningrad Un¬ 
der Siege * “The Smoke Of The Fatherland” • Leonov’s 
“Invasion” • “Ruza Forest”. 

In The Ukraine 36 

Plays About The Partisans • “On The Ukrainian 

Steppes” • Korneichuk’s Play “The Front” • Other War 
Plays. 

A New Playwright 40 

Constantine Simonov * “The Russian People” * “Wait 

For Me”. 

The Theatre International 44 

Plays Of The United Nations • The War Of Liberation. 


The Soviet Theatre at War 5 

There was an old Russian proverb saying: “When the 
guns begin to speak, the Muses must be silent I” 

In the Soviet Union today, however, this is no longer 
true. Shostakovich, composing his Seventh Symphony in 
the midst of the terrific siege of Leningrad, cries out: “Let 
music be heard together with the guns!” 

What is true of music is true of drama. Drama is heard 
together with the guns. Even during the most powerful 
and ruthless invasion of all history, there is no blackout 
of the arts in the Soviet Union. All the arts of the theatre 
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contribute to the strengthening of that civilian and mili¬ 
tary morale of the Russian people which has gradually won 
the admiration of the other United Nations and has become 
the despair of the Nazi armies which expected so quickly 
to conquer Russia. In order to understand the secret of 
the success of Russian resistance it is necessary to realize 
how culture—and above all the theatre—has become a part 
of the life of the people. 

**•••••••• 

Defendant's Exhibit No. 25. 

A Family op Nations. 

What constitutes a great nation? Great man-. 2 
power, yes, Great material and industrial resources, 
yes. But more than these, the essential element of great¬ 
ness lies in the ideals which inspire and unite a nation. 

In developing our understanding of and closer friend¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union, it is important that we in 
America try to understand that country's ideals. The one 
which in my opinion, has most significance for us, especi¬ 
ally right now—is that of democracy among peoples of dif¬ 
ferent race, color, creed and nationality.... 

Democracy among all peoples regardless of race, creed, 
color or nationality is something that the Soviet people 
have achieved in practice. And it represents one of the 
greatest of all the many achievements of the Soviet Union 
in its 28 years of history. 

This magnificent history of Soviet achievement in the ad¬ 
vancement and complete national integration of minority 
and former colonial peoples has particular importance for 
us today. 

—Paul Robeson at American-Soviet Friendship Rally 
In Madison Square Garden, N. Y. C., Nov. 14, 1945 
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In the Soviet Union, the people of many national- 3 
ities live together in complete equality. Besides the 
Russians, there are scores of other nationalities living in 
the Soviet Union—Ukranians, Byelorussians, Poles, Lithu¬ 
anians, Jews, Estonians, Armenians, Georgians, Tadzhiks, 
Tatars, Mongolians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, and many others. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 26. 

Organized Labor in the Soviet Union. 

By Edwin S. Smith. 

• w • • • W w m • • j 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 5 l 
ship believes it highly important that there should 
be the closest possible collaboration among the trade unions 
of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
the other United Nations. We think such Allied Labor unity 
will speed victory over Hitler and have an equally im¬ 
portant effect in shaping the peace and the kind of world 
that is to follow the war. As an immediate consequence of 
Anglo-American-Soviet trade union unity, one can ima¬ 
gine what increases of production in the three countries 
would accompany a constant interchange of information 
among their labor movements. One can equally well ima¬ 
gine the enthusiasm for the war effort that would follow 
the actual exchange of visits by labor leaders. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship i 
exists in order to increase good-will, understanding and 
unity for the war effort and afterwards among all cate¬ 
gories of persons in the Soviet Union and corresponding 
groups in our own country. Such good will, understand¬ 
ing and unity .is needed most among the industrial workers 
of these two countries because on their shoulders rests the 
responsibility for making the materials which will be used 
to crush our common enemy, Hitler. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 27. 

Organized Labor in the Soviet Union. 

By Edwin S. Smith. 

Introduction to Second Edition 9 

Two facts give the movement for allied labor unity the 
greatest immediate importance. 1. The conclusion of the 
Moscow and Tehran agreements makes it imperative that 
every element of our population, including labor express 
wholehearted support of these documents, whose conse¬ 
quences for the war and for the future of the world are of 
such tremendous importance. American labor can only 
realistically express its support of the Moscow and Teh¬ 
eran agreements by joining with the labor movements of the 
other United Nations to demand that they be given full 
effect and not he allowed to become unfulfilled promises. 2. 
The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress 
has issued invitations to the labor organizations of the 
United States to take part in a conference in London in 
June, 1944, of the labor movements of the United Nations, 
including those of the occupied countries. It is of the 
greatest importance that the Ajnerican Federation of Labor 
respond favorably to the invitation if the contribution of 
American labor to the cause of labor unity for winning the 
war and securing the peace is to be fully and em¬ 
phatically expressed. For the A. F. of L. not to re- 10 
spond to the invitation could only give aid and com¬ 
fort to the isolationists, defeatists and anti-Soviet groups 
in our country—E. S. S., Jan., 1943. 

• ••••••••• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 28. 

Soviet Children and Their Cake. 

By Rose Maurer. 

• ••••••••• 
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Introduction. 5 

“A joyous childhood” was a phrase I kept hearing all 
during my two-year stay in the Soviet Union (1935-37) 
from the lips of parents, teachers, doctors and others di¬ 
rectly concerned in the well-being of their vast child pop¬ 
ulation.* They were obviously proud of what they were 
doing to make children happy, to provide them with the 
protections and the opportunities which would ensure that 
from the little acorns mighty oaks would indeed grow. In 
the course of my visiting of Soviet schools, clubs, nurseries, 
clinics, kindergartens, libraries, factories, museums, farms, 
markets, theatres, law courts, and individual homes, I be¬ 
came increasingly aware of how effectively they were ap¬ 
proaching their goal and, at the same time, how little un¬ 
derstood their child care institutions were in our own coun- 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 29. 

Our Soviet Ally in War and Peace. 1 | 

By Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Former Ambassador 

to the U. S. S. R. 


Foreword 3 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship is 
honored to present this pamphlet by our distinguished 
former ambassador to the Soviet Union. Ambassador 
Davies’ call for increasingly close collaboration with the 
Soviet Union and his warnings against all efforts to block 
such collaboration, are of vital import to the whole Amer¬ 
ican people. 


• More than 60 million children aged 14 and under, or a third of the 
whole population, lived in the Soviet Union at the time of the 1939 
census. After that date, several million children in Baltic, Bessa¬ 
rabian and other territories which joined the Soviet Union, also came 
under the aegis of the Soviet child care program. 


I 


/ 
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I think all these things have demonstrated that the 14 
difference in our systems need in no way interfere 
with cooperation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. I cherish above all our American institutions and 
the religion of my fathers. But just as we demand 
that there shall he no interference in our internal 15 
affairs, so the Soviet people have a right to arrange 
their lives without interference from us. That is their 
business. There are abundant immediate reasons for 
friendship between America and the Soviet Union. But 
the permanent reason for that friendship, based' on mu¬ 
tual respect and confidence above all else, is that without 
it, there can be no reasonable hope of peace even for the 
foreseeable future. The fate of the world will depend up¬ 
on continued American-Soviet cooperation and the justified 
confidence which each extends to the other. 

What a magnificent challenge to the best and highest in 
the purposes and aspirations of our two great peoples! 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 31. 

Soviet Women. 

By Bose Maurer. 

• • • • • • • • • • 

Introduction 5 

• ••••••••• 

In science, education, the arts, in labor and business rela¬ 
tions, in engineering, in agriculture, in nationality 
problems, the women of the United States and of the 6 
Soviet Union are playing an increasingly important 
role. There is growing recognition among them of the 
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value of interchange of their knowledge and experience in 
these various fields. In addition the women of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, as of all nations, have special 
bonds of common interest in the everyday matters that con¬ 
cern them chiefly as women and mothers. In these brief 
pages I have sought to bring to American women what 
I have learned both from observations in the Soviet Union 
in the two years I spent there (1935-1937) acquiring ma¬ 
terial for a doctoral dissertation and from examination of 
the data available in various languages in this country. 
My selection of material is based on the questions I have 
found most frequently asked, by scholarly and popular 
audiences alike, concerning Soviet women and how they 
live, both in their family and their public life. 

• • • . • •* • • • • • 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 32. 

Soviet Farmers. 1 

By Anna Louise Strong. 

I sincerely hope that with the victory over our 2 
common enemy and the return of peace, the wounds 
inflicted by the Nazis on Russian agriculture and farm 
population will soon be healed and that cooperation on the 
scientific level which we in the United States Department 
of Agriculture have always encouraged, will flourish more 
than ever before to the mutual benefit of the American and 
Russian farmers. 

Claude R. Wickard, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

***••••••• 

In this pamphlet I have tried to describe the new, 47 
modern type of farming that Hitler encountered in 
his attempt to conquer the Soviet Union and then use its 
resources to conquer the world. 












On the battlefields Hitler’s wehrmacht faced masters of 
mechanized war who had been trained on the Soviet Union’s 
mechanized farms and factories. In the less known battle 
of hunger the integrated, collective farm system overcame 
the Nazi seizure of about a third of its food growing areas. 
The resourcefulness shown is little short of miraculous. 
The Soviet farmers won the battle of hunger. That victory 
was as decisive in its own way as the Battle of Stalingrad. 

I V 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 33. 

Soviet Sports. 1 

By Eric A. Starbuck. 

• ••••••••• 

A big cement stadium seating 75,000, out on the 5 
Leningradski Chaussee. I have just stepped off one 
of the long line of special trolleys running out to the big 
game, and for a moment it seems there is some mistake: 
Have I landed in the Yale Bowl? A close-clipped green¬ 
sward, circled by a running track laid out in lanes, with 
vaulting standards and jumping pits at one end. A band 
blares away above the press gallery, and press photograph¬ 
ers run around, snapping everything in sight. But then I 
see that instead of crossbars at the end of the playing field 
are soccer goals, and the ten yard lines are missing. And 
not a coonskin coat in sight! It is a hot July day, and the 
spectators, coats off and sleeves rolled up, make it look 
more like the Polo Grounds than the Yale Bowl. 


Athletics are open to, and largely practiced by 36 
anybody able to toddle or totter around a field. 

Stars do not receive much special attention. Their prog¬ 
ress depends mostly on their personal initiative added to 
the general improvement in athletic standards that de¬ 
pends on widespread participation and intensive study pro¬ 
moted by the athletic clubs. There are no professional 
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athletes, nnless you count circus performers. Teams rep¬ 
resenting factories or farms receive their wages while on 
tour, as they do on other vacations, but this pay has noth¬ 
ing to do with their athletic skill. The star of a track 
squad may be one of the lowest paid workers, while his 
highly paid boss may have to be content with an occasional 
second or third place. Stardom means nothing in money 
but only the satisfaction of personal ambition. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 34. 

The Truth About the Book the Nazis Like. 

Foreword 2 

W. L. White spent six weeks in Soviet Russia, touring 
the country with Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. On his return he wrote a book 
titled “Report on the Russians” which other correspond¬ 
ents agree is one of the most distorted and misleading re¬ 
ports about our Soviet ally ever concocted. The book, 
which was originally condensed in Reader's Digest, has 
met the severest kind of criticism from leading American 
reviewers and correspondents. 

• • • • • *' • <► • • 

Believing that the writer, publishers, advertisers and 
distributors of this book are guilty of a serious desservice 
to a great ally, to friendly relations among the United 
Nations and plans for world cooperation, we offer this 
material to offset its damaging effects. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
What Eric Johnston Says: 

Because William L. White accompanied me to Russia, 
I have had many inquiries about his new book on that coun¬ 
try. They call for an answer in general terms at least. 
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I do not for a moment question White’s right to say what 
he chooses, but I frankly disagree with him as to the sig¬ 
nificance of many things we both saw. 

As in all countries, there is good and bad in Russia. In 
my judgment, White over-emphasizes the bad, minimizes 
the good. He does not take sufficiently into account the in¬ 
credible sacrifices of the Russian people to defeat the 
Nazis. 

Moreover, there is a generous dash of fiction in the book 
which is not labeled as such. 

I believe genuine, two-way understanding between Rus¬ 
sia and the United States is indispensable. Each nation 
must accept honest and frank criticism from the other. But 
each nation should strive to avoid unfair, destructive criti¬ 
cism of the other. We have got to learn to get along with 
Russia and the Russians have got to learn to get along 
with us. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 35. 

Religion Today in the U. S. S. R. 

By Rev. William Howard Melish. 

• ••••••• 

Foreword 7 


For the truth is that the religious issue has been a 8 
major separating influence constantly at work be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
opinions of church people have had much to do with the 
coolness between us, and today to a considerable degree 
will determine the character of our nation’s foreign policy 
towards the Soviet Union and the extent of our country’s 
participation in the future United Nations’ organization. 
German propaganda portrayed the Soviets as the spear¬ 
head of “godless communism”, exploiting in the Nazi in¬ 
terest certain aspects of Russian life. Today Goebbels is 
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dead but his words have taken deep root and the myth he 
planted now stalks on. Unless this fiction can be weeded 
out and the vast accumulation of misinformation cleared 
away, we shall harvest a crop of prejudices unrelated to 
the facts and able to undermine essential ties between our 
peoples. If unchecked, they could help to send us spin¬ 
ning down the ugly spiral to World War HX 


Soviet policy is based on equal treatment for Ro- 35 
man Catholics. This, it must be pointed out, is not 
satisfactory to Roman Catholics who fret particularly 
against the illegality of parochial schools. The authori¬ 
ties are adamant on this point, standing on the letter of the 
Soviet Constitution which calls for the complete separation 
of the church and the school. This issue of parochial 
schools is by no means confined to the Soviet Union; it is 
equally a source of heated debate in many other countries 
and in the United States as well. 


Thus, whether rightly or wrongly, the Communists 40 
felt that they had to break “the dead hand of the 
past” which they identified with the non-scientific or super¬ 
stitious approach to life. The Communist Party voted to 
finance anti-religious propaganda and the Union of Mili¬ 
tant Godless was brought into existence. It went about 
its business wholesale, making no discrimination between 
the legitimate manifestations of healthy religion and those 
conservative attitudes and superstitious practices that most | 
intelligent men of faith would be quick to condemn, such as 
the determination of the time for spring sowing by the date 
of a religious festival rather than by conditions of weather 
and soil. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 39. 

Know the U. S. S. R. 

Readings on the Soviet Union. 

Prepared by 

The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. 

Purpose: To promote better understanding and strengthen 
friendly relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union as essential to the winning of the war, and the es¬ 
tablishment of world-wide democracy and enduring peace. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 40. 

See— The Soviet Union in Exhibits and Films. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 41. 

See— The Soviet Union in Pictorial Exhibits. 

• • • - • • • • • • • 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 42. 

Hear About the U. S. S. R. 

Speakers on the Soviet Union. 

The American People want to know the facts 2 
about our great fighting ally, the Soviet Union. 

They need and want to understand: Its People, Its Red 
Army, Its Industry, Its Agriculture, Its War Aims, Its 
Peace Aims, Its Government, Its Minorities, Its Foreign 
Policy. 

These facts are available. The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship has organized a Speakers 
Bureau that is ready to serve your organization. 
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We can provide distinguished speakers who, by study or 
by personal experience, know the Soviet Union firsthand. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 43. 

Henry J. Kaiser ox American-Soviet Post-War 

Relations. 

• ••••••••• 

The address by Henry J. Kaiser printed herewith 2 
was made on November 16,1944 at a Madison Square 
Garden meeting attended by 20,000 people, under the aus¬ 
pices of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc. Speakers at this meeting, commemorating the 
11th anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union, in¬ 
cluded Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (then 
Acting Secretary), Soviet Ambassador Andrei A. Gromy¬ 
ko and the British Ambassador, the Earl of Halifax. 

Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies read the follow¬ 
ing message from the President: 

I am grateful to you and all those who are celebrating 
American-Soviet Friendship Day for the words of support 
and confidence I have received. There is no better tribute 
we can hold out to our AJlies than to continue working in 
ever-growing accord to establish a peace that will endure. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference was a step in this direc¬ 
tion. Other steps will be taken. In line with this objec¬ 
tive such meetings as you are holding in Madison Square 
Garden and in other great centers throughout the United 
States are of tremendous assistance and value. 

(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
(Address) 

By meetings such as this and others held hroughout the 
country; by its program of developing cultural and tech¬ 
nical interchange between scientists, musicians, architects, 
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artists and other groups in the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R.; 
by providing factual information about life in the Soviet 
Union and American-Soviet relations, the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship builds greater understand¬ 
ing and cooperation between the two countries, as a corner¬ 
stone of United Nations unity upon which the peace and 
well-being of the world depend. 


I welcome this opportunity to share with you an 3 
occasion, the chief purpose of which is to celebrate a 
decade of good-wilL We are a relatively youthful member 
of the family of nations and as such should have some 
humility even in our appreciation. 

Russia’s emergence as a leader in the van of political 
evolution may he a unique instance among the events of 
modem history. For an ancient civilization, composed of 
so many diverse races and cultures, to make a bold ad¬ 
vance into the practice of social politics, is a situation with¬ 
out parallel. 

The Drama of New Russia 

Throughout these ten years of growing confidence be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, the drama 
of the New Russia has continued to unfold. It is the story 
of the rise of a great nation from the repressions and in¬ 
justices of a feudal society to a social consciousness which 
has astounded the world. It is the release of a great peo¬ 
ple from ignorance and fear. It is scientific achievement, 
second to none. It is art, music, and the humanities, vi¬ 
brant and vigorous with the spirit of the new day. It is an 
industrial revolution accomplished in the brief span of fif¬ 
teen years. It is the birth of an exalted patriotism on a gi¬ 
gantic hattlefront, where sacrifice is told in millions of 
lives. 

Historians, philosophers, playwrights, authors, and 
orators will tell this story with conviction and elo¬ 
quence. But if, today, as a plain citizen, I were asked 4 
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why Russia has accomplished all this, I would reply 
that it is because her people—all of her people—believe 
that Russia belongs to them. It is theirs to build, to de¬ 
fend, and to enjoy. 

Sometimes I wonder whether our concept of a nation is 
sufficiently broad. We talk about nations in terms of poli¬ 
tics, boundaries, treaties, and trade balances. If only we 
could begin thinking about people, about millions of human 
beings. Why can’t we think of Russia as 170 million peo¬ 
ple with hopes and longings like our own? Why can’t we 
think of her as a great region covering one-sixth of the land 
surface of the globe, which could sustain all Europe and 
much of Asia in comfort? 

Our Kinship With The Russians 

Why can’t we proclaim the many parallels in our des¬ 
tinies ; vast areas, rich in resources; a people bred strong 
and virile from many racial stocks—for Russia, like our 
own land, is a melting pot; a people released from bonds of 
dead traditions, free to experiment in the realm of ideas, 
free to venture in the realm of ideals; a people endowed 
with the gift of space—“elbow room,” room to breathe, 
room to think, room to grow to full stature. 

I am glad Russia thinks we have done a good job, glad 
she has confidence in our experience. I am not concerned 
about her ideologies or her politics. I have faith enough 
in Democracy to believe it can hold its own in any fair trial. 

Let me speak for a few moments on what seems to be one 
of the finest of the many compliments which the Soviet 
Union has paid us. By and large, she has accepted the 
technical patern of our industrial production. Our 
techniques have helped her to supply and maintain 5 
a magnificent army and to mount a continuous offen¬ 
sive against terrifying odds. Efficiency engineering, mass 
production, large-scale enterprise, subsidized research, and 
all those vital methods which have sustained us in peace 
and in war, have been deemed good in the eyes of the build¬ 
ers of the New Russia. 
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Russia's Great Industrial Future 

Technological advance in the Soviet Union preceded the 
war, and even the preparation for war. The accomplish¬ 
ments under the immense pressures of defense and offense 
can be described by only one word: miraculous. It is there¬ 
fore certain that Russia’s industrial future is a fabulous 
prospect 

The industrial nations of the world can welcome this gi¬ 
gantic new productive force. It will mean not only a vast 
increase in the supply of essential goods and services, but 
it will offer new and stimulating competition. 

The economists of the dead past express grave concern 
as to what we will do when Russia is ready to invade the 
markets of the world with manufactured goods. On this 
point, I would like to venture an opinion and voice a hope. 
When Russian industry has been tooled and equipped; 
when it has begun to satisfy the needs of its own people, 
the world will have discarded the theory that any nation 
can prosper at the expense of another. When Russian in¬ 
dustrialism matches our own in volume, when comforts and 
conveniences are a commonplace for her people, the great 
mass of mankind throughout the world will be seeking 
goods and more goods to satisfy their awakened desires. 
In the new world there will be no place for the theories of 
overproduction. Wealth is something men should 
enjoy—not a few men—but all men. Otherwise it is 6 
meaningless. 

We Welcome Russian Competition 

I have no fear of Russian competition. I would welcome 
it. With you, I would be proud to know that we have 
helped her complete the magnificent industrial structure 
which she has begun. There is no inconsistency in the be¬ 
lief that men can compete, enjoy the fruits of their skills, 
and at the same time work together for a common good. 
The future course of our business relations is already be¬ 
ing charted. We know now some of the things which we 
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want to buy and sell to each other. There is already an ex¬ 
change of goods and services. There is the understanding 
that our mutual trade relations hold immeasurable promise. 
I would join with you in saying—American industry sa¬ 
lutes the nascent Russian industry—with confidence and 
respect. 

We have not yet appraised the New Age. We are still 
tugging at the millstone of the past. But sacrifice is a 
divine teacher. When men give their lives for their faith, 
new hope is born. Little will come of that hope unless our 
hearts are right. A modem prophet put it this way: 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom, to believe the heart, 

Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save that of faith deciphered in the skies— 

In spite of misunderstanding, and perplexity, the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics have come to believe in each other through working 
together. Such faith is the cornerstone of the new world. 
• •••***••• 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 45. 

Bibliography on the Soviet Union. 

For Teachers and Students. 

List of Sources and Supplementary Teaching Materials. 

Committee on Education of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 E. 32nd Street, N. Y. 16 ‘ MU. 3-2080 

Ten Cents 
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Index 

Page 

Sources For Teaching Materials On The Soviet Union 1 
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Russia At War. 11 

Literature—Fiction . 13 

Periodicals . 15 

For Young Students . 16 

Supplementary Materials. 20 

• • • • . • • * • • • 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 46. 

Women, Child Care and the Family in the U. S. S. R. 

Books, Pamphlets and Articles. 

A Guide to Reading and Study 
Prepared by 

The Committee of Women of the 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
114 E. 32nd Street New York 16, N. Y. 

Price 10 cents 

Introductory Note 2 

This guide to reading and study on problems of women, 
child care and the family in the Soviet Union has been pre¬ 
pared by the Committee of Women of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship as part of its program of 
promoting greater understanding between the women of 
the Soviet Union and the women of the United States. It 
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is not intended as a complete bibliography, but rather as 
an introductory guide which will be expanded as new ma¬ 
terial from the Soviet Union becomes available. It is im¬ 
portant to keep in mind that much of the material pertain¬ 
ing to the earlier years, although important for an under¬ 
standing of the present, does not describe the situation in 
the U.S.S.R. today. Material which is out of print, or 
available only in libraries, has been marked with an as¬ 
terisk. Exhibit material and speakers on the various topics 
covered in this list are available through the Committee of 
Women. A general bibliography on the Soviet Union, and 
one on material for children are also available through the 
National Council. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 48. 

Children’s Books in the U.S.S.R. 

Facts About Children’s Books in Soviet Russia 

and 

A Bibliography of Books for Children About the U.S.S.R. 

• ••••••••• 

The similarities which exist between the United 1 
States and the Soviet Union have in recent years 
been stressed by our statesmen and educators—similarities 
in size, in physical resources, in the creativeness of a many- 
cultured population. Certainly there is a similarity in the 
tribute paid by the two great nations to the world of books, 
especially the rich realm of children’s books. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 49. 

Proceedings of the Education Panel. 

“Education and Youth in Wartime in the U.S. and 

U.S.S.R.” ' 

November 6th, 1943, Hotel New Yorker. 

# • • • • • • • • • 
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Ten years ago this November nnder the wise guidance of 
our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the United States of 
America established diplomatic relations with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Today our two countries are 
engaged with the other United Nations in a great peoples’ 
war, on whose outcome the whole future of humanity de¬ 
pends. 

The cooperation entered into ten years ago between the 
two nations was demanded by our deep-rooted common in¬ 
terests, and has brought mutual advantages. Today, rip¬ 
ened into a fighting alliance, that cooperation has become 
the keystone of victory itself. 

Full collaboration for victory must be followed by full 
collaboration for peace. Only thus can mankind’s long 
struggle for freedom be transferred from the realm of war .' 
and bloodshed to that of peaceful construction and the 
great goal of a life of security and abundance for the com¬ 
mon man be realized. In cementing American-Soviet 
friendship we help to create the foundation for the abiding 
friendship of all free peoples on which such a life must rest. 

We call upon the American people to join with us in this 
work of building American-Soviet friendship for victory 
and enduring peace. 


Pbofessob Henby Pbatt Fairchild— 2 

Here in this country for the last few years, whenever 
education is mentioned, and particularly whenever there is 
the suggestion of a meeting dealing with education, one of 
the first names to come to people’s minds, is always that of 
Dr. John W. Studebaker. Naturally, an invitation was sent 
to him to be present this afternoon. He has sent us this 
telegram: 

“I regret that circumstances which I explained to you 
over the telephone make it impossible for me to accept the 
invitation to participate in your discussions on November 
6th. I have, however, requested Dr. C. 0. Arndt, specialist 
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in Far Eastern education to act as chairman. Nothing is 
more important now than the complete understanding 
among the United Nations. Signed, J. W. Studebaker”. 

And so now, without further preliminaries, I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you as our chairman for this 
afternoon’s discussion, Dr. C. 0. Arndt, who is a specialist 
in Far Eastern education of the Office of Education of our 
own government. Dr. Arndt. 

• ••**•••*• 
Pbof. Fairchild: 34 

We have greetings here from Professor James E. Shep¬ 
pard, President of the North Carolina College for Negroes. 
Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton University, and others 
all stressing the supreme importance, of friendship and co¬ 
operation between the two great democratic countries who 
are represented here particularly, along with others, this 
afternoon. 


From the floor: the following resolution was pre- 47 

sented: 

“Moved: That those participating in the Educational 
Panel of the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
November 6, 1943, extend to the National Council of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship their congratulations for having 
called such a meeting, at which for the first time the im¬ 
portance of educational interchange between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has been discussed by leading 
American educators. We feel that these deliberations have 
been of particular significance, because of the collaboration 
between the United States and the Soviet Union now exist¬ 
ing in the struggle against our common enemy and which 
will become increasingly important for the future of the 
world as effect is given to the important agreements re¬ 
cently concluded in Moscow.” 
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(The above motion was unanimously carried and Prof. 
Fairchild declared the meeting adjourned.) 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 51. 

Proceedings of the Nationalities Panel. 

“The Soviet Union: A Family of Nations in the War”. 
November 6th, 1943, Hotel New Yorker. 


• ••••••••• 

Nationalities Panel 2 


“The Soviet Union: A Family of Nations in the War” 
Hotel New Yorker 11:00 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. 

Sunday, November 7,1943 

Chairman: Mr. Louis Adamic, President, United Commit¬ 
tee of South-Slavic Americans 
Mr. Anatoly Yakovlev, Soviet Engineer, “The Nationalities 
of the Soviet Union” 

Prof. D. H. Kabakjian, Pennsylvania University, “Com¬ 
ments on the Family of Nations by an Armenian” 

Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, Professor of Sociology, Howard 
University, “A Negro Looks at the Soviet Union” < 
Mr. James N. Rosenberg, Honorary Chairman Executive 
Committee, Joint Distributing Committee. Honorary 
Chairman, American Jewish Joint Agricultural Cor¬ 
poration, “The Jew and the U.S.S.R.” 

Mr. Joseph A. Salerno, President, Massachusetts State 
C.I.O., “Italy and the Soviet Union” 

Mrs. Catherine Staneslow, Lithuanian-American, Chairman 
Russian War Relief, Waterbury, Connecticut, “The 
Voice of the Newest Republics” 

“The Soviet Union: A Good Neighbor” 

Mr. Louis Adamic 

Professor Joseph Hanc, Professor, Fletcher School of 
Diplomacy, Cambridge, Mass, and Czechoslovak Eco¬ 
nomic Service 
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Dr. Felix Boenheim, Secretary, German-American 
Emergency Conference 

Mr. Leo Krzycki, Chairman, American-Slav Congress, ! 
Vice-President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America j 

Me. Louis Adamic : 3 

It is eminently fitting that this Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship should include a panel on nationalities. 
Russia and the United States are the only two large coun¬ 
tries, except for India, whose populations are made up of 
people stemming from different nations, religions and cul¬ 
tures. 


The USA and the USSR have a great deal in com- 5 
mon. It is time for us to get together, to deal face 
to face. It is time to explode our misconceptions and find 
out what the other country is really like. Russian and 
American interests do not clash at any point. 

As a matter of fact, we have a common ultimate purpose: 1 
the equalization of opportunity for all citizens; government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. Let us share 
what we have learned from our separate experiences, and 
keep on working for the same end—but let’s work together. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 52. 

Facts About the Soviet Family of Nations 

Committee on Education of the 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

114 East 32nd Street New York 16, N. Y. | 

One eleventh of all the peoples of the world live in the 
Soviet Union. 

On its vast territory, almost 9 million square miles, there 
are 190 million men, women and children of 175 different 
nationalities and national groups speaking 150 languages. 
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The Soviet land stretches from the Arctic to the borders 
of India, from the Baltic to the Pacific. Here Russians and 
Uzbeks, Tatars and Ukrainians, Lapps and Jews and 
Kazaks and Georgians, Mongols, Turkmenians and many 
others live as equal Soviet citizens. Yet each nationality 
within the frame of the Soviet Union keeps its own culture, 
its own language and religion. The terrible tests of war 
showed how strong was this Union of many different 
peoples. 

But this was not always so. 

Before the revolution of 1917 all these nations were so 
oppressed that Russia was known as the prison house of 
nations. Economic progress was denied the non-Russians, 
they were given no health care or education, their preju¬ 
dices and hatreds were encouraged, their disunity made it 
easier to keep them in submission. They were forbidden 
to use their native language outside the home. Every effort 
was made forcibly to destroy their culture and to Russify 
them. 

How did these warring people become united and equal 
in a federal state? 

Constitutional Guarantees— 

Article 123. Equality of rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an in¬ 
defeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, con¬ 
versely, any establishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for, citizens on account of their race or nationality, as well 
as any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness or 
hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. 

The Structure of the Multi-National State 
in the U.S.S.R.— 

The highest organ of state authority is the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the U.S.S.R. consisting of two chambers each having 
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eqnal rights—the Soviet of the Union and Soviet of Nation¬ 
alities. 

The Soviet of the Union is elected on the basis of one 
deputy for every 300,000 of the population. 

The Soviet of Nationalities is elected, irrespective of the 
number of the population, on the basis of 25 deputies from 
each union Republic, 11 deputies from each autonomous 
region and one deputy from each national area. In this 
way the problems and needs of each nationality, and the 
welfare of all together, are considered in the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities. No nationality is without its voice. A Jew 
speaks for the Jews, an Uzbek for the Uzbeks, an Armenian 
for the Armenians, and so on. 

Education— 

But legal guarantees, though very necessary, could not 
bring about real equality as long as only 24% of the people 
were literate. And so the first thing the government did 
was to teach the people to read and write. 

In 20 years more schools were built than had been built 
in all the ages of Czarist rule. The greatest number were 
established where there had never been any schools before. 
In these 20 years 40 million adults learned to read and 
write. Now 98% of all the people in the Soviet Union are 
literate. All children go to school at 7 and the quality of 
the schools, the curriculum, the requirements for teachers, 
the standard of graduation is the same for the child in 
Vladivostok or Igarka as for a little citizen of Leningrad. 

National Culture— 

Although everyone learns Russian in schools, the lan¬ 
guage of each nationality is also taught and the people en¬ 
couraged to preserve and build their own literatures, their 
own music and art. Now operas are being sung, books 
written in languages that before 1917 had no written 
alphabet. 
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Now the music and dance of Central Asia is admired in 
Moscow and Moscow artists perform for the Chukchis of 
the Far North. 

Economic Progress— 

The government concentrated every effort on these back¬ 
ward areas in order to help them develop industries and 
improve their agricultural production. Deserts were irri¬ 
gated, marshes drained, electric stations brought power to 
the remote districts, mines were dug, factories built, ex¬ 
perts sent to show the people how to make the most of their 
land and its resources. 

Health— 

Along with this economic and agricultural development 
went improvement in health. Nationalities that were dying 
out from epidemics and lack of medical care, are now in¬ 
creasing and flourishing. 

(For example, the Nenets in the Far North had 30 years 
ago, one physician to every 270,000 square kilometers. They 
were dwindling at the rate of 10% annually. Now in this 
same area there are 11 hospitals, 23 medical aid stations, 
a tuberculosis center, many clinics, an epidemiological cen¬ 
ter, a children’s health center, and mobile stations which 
serve the nomads. A doomed and dwindling people in 1917, 
these Northern peoples are now increasing.) 

Brief notes on the 16 Republics of this multi-national state: 

The U.S.S.R.—A Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Repub¬ 
lic) 6,375,000 sq. mi., twice the size of the United States. 
The largest cities, % of the industry, grain lands, most of 
the forests, the tundra belt, much of the grassland lie within 
the R.S.F.S.R. Source of most of the furs. This is the 
only part of the Union for which the term “Russia” is 
correct. 
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A Jewish Autonomous Region has been established.in the 
eastern R.S.F.S.R. for those Jewish men and women who 
wish to live with others of their nationality. (There are, 
of course, Jewish citizens in every Republic and there is no 
anti-semitism in the Soviet Union.) 

Ukrainian S.S.R.—200,000 sq. mi. Center of iron and 
coal, steel and chemical industries. Its great plains of rich 
black soil produce much of U.S.S.R.’s wheat and sugar 
beets. Dnieper Dam, center of hydro-electric power is in 
the Ukraine. 

Byelo-Russian S.S.R.—90,000 sq. mi. Produces lumber, 
peat and flax. (Formerly a land of swamps, the Soviet 
Union, by draining more than two million acres, has trebled 
the flax crop and increased wheat production almost seven 
times.) 

Azerbaidzian S.S.R.—33,200 sq. mi. Chief oil center of 
the U.S.S.R. which has 10% of the world’s petroleum. Pro¬ 
duces cotton and rice. Recently textile and shoe factories 
have been established. 

Georgian S.S.R.—26,875 sq. mi. On the mountain slopes 
and in its valleys grow citrus fruits, tea and grapes. Geor¬ 
gian wines are famous. Manganese and coal are mined and 
metal industries have been established. (Since 1917 pro¬ 
duction of tea has increased 55 times, citrus fruits 110 and 
metals 24 times.) 

Armenian S.S.R.—11,580 sq. mi. Silks and cottons, fruit 
and wines. Irrigation and electric power have brought 
greatly increased prosperity. Cotton production has in¬ 
creased by 60%. 

Kazakh S.S.R.—1,000,000 sq. mi.—% of the size of the 
U.S.A. A land of great plains and deserts; center of the 
meat packing industry; its herds have more than doubled 
since 1932. Irrigation has made it possible to grow wheat 
and cotton. Here the rubber plant Kok-sagyz grows, and 
minerals and oils, in great quantity, have been discovered. 

Karelo-Finnish S.S.R.—64,000 sq. mi. This is a northern 
land of forests. Lumber, reindeer breeding and mining are 
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the principal industries. This Republic is the main source 
of the mineral, apatite. 

Moldavian S.S.R.—13,600 sq. mi. Between the Carpa¬ 
thian Mountains and the Black Sea. The Soviet government 
has built dykes and pumping stations which make this coun¬ 
try of rich black soil one of the largest producers of fruit. 
(Moldavians had formerly no written language. There are 
now 150 schools teaching Moldavian.) 

Baltic Republics—Estonian S.S.R., Latvian S.S.R., Lith¬ 
uanian S.S.R.—total 66,714 sq. mi. Farming, shipbuilding 
industry, fishing, agriculture. 

Central Asian Republics 

Uzbek S.S.R.—146,000 sq. mi. Grows Vz of all the cotton 
of the Soviet Union. Irrigation is greatly increasing the 
fertile area. 

Kirghiz S.SJEfc.—75,950 sq. mi. A land of mountain pas¬ 
tures, sheep and cattle. 

Tadjik S.S.R.—55,545 sq. mi. The most mountainous Re¬ 
public bordering the highest mountains of the world. Rich 

in minerals. Irrigation has made it possible to grow wheat 

% 

and fruits. 

Turkmen S.S.R.—171,250 sq. mi. “Country of the black 
sands”. Famous Caracul furs and rugs come from this 
Republic. Irrigation is making agriculture possible. Since 
1927 great chemical riches have made possible the estab¬ 
lishment of industries. 

In Central Asia the change in one generation from a 
backward land where wooden ploughs were used to till the 
soil, women were veiled, education unknown, to a modem 
country with steel and hydro-electric plants, schools, mod¬ 
em industry and agriculture, is a thrilling one. 

We are glad to help teachers who are working in this field. 
The following services are available: 

Pictorial exhibits 

Speakers 

Publications 


\ 
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For detailed information, write to: 

Committee on Education of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

4 East 32nd Street New York 16, N. Y. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 53. 

Meet the Russians. 

6 Radio Plays 
By Milton Robertson. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 


Contents 1 

Note by the Author. 2 

Memo to the Director. 4 

I. The Reunion. 6 

The story of the separation of three young friends 
in 1941 and their reunion. 

II. Sevastopol. 21 

The story of the deathless Russian city symbolized 
by Ludmilla Pavlichenko, famed Russian Sniper, 
and Golokov, Superintendent of a museum. 

III. Twinkle Twinkle Little Star. 35 

The story of a home for children whose parents 
were lost in the war. • 

IV. Cyclone House. 51 

A story of a Nazi guilty of countless gas-chambers 
executions, who finds himself imprisoned in his 
own inescapable prison. 

V. The Uncle Sam Pilot. 66 

The story of Glasha and Sam, an Iowa pilot, at a 
Soviet shuttle bomber base. 

VI. A Strange Parade. 85 

The story of the parade of German prisoners in 
Moscow. 
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Note by the Author 2 

There are various ways in which one can meet the Rus¬ 
sians. Some prescribe books, others suggest newspaper 
and magazine reports and still others are ardent advocates 
of the black and white cinema portraits issued by the 
Soviets. All of these are good ways but it is my desire to 
include the medium of radio as an exemplary method of 
sharp introduction. 

As a good basis for such an inclusion, I’d like to mention 
the past history of MEET THE RUSSIANS! More than 
a year ago the first script was offered through a New York 
station to the American radio audience . . . hesitantly . . . 
timidly. It was received overwhelmingly. It seemed tha't 
people wanted to hear more about these giant-sized folk 
who so closely resembled themselves. We gave them more 
and the Ohio State Radio Institute carefully examined what 
we were offering. We are proud of the results; of an award 
that called our program an “outstanding success in bring¬ 
ing closer to our understanding our fighting ally, the Soviet 
Union and its people.’’ We received further confirmation 
when the OWT rebroadcast several of our shows for over¬ 
seas consumption. 

In presenting MEET THE RUSSIANS I have attempted 
to portray a people who, but for a geographic variation, 
might very well be ourselves. I have kept this in mind in 
offering the shows over the air,—having my Russian char¬ 
acters speak without accent. These Russians speak like 
folks who might come from anywhere in the States. I can’t 
say the same about the German fascists portrayed, and for 
perhaps that reason, I have endowed them with accent! 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 54. 

News Bulletin No. L 1 

May 29, 1944. 

Architects’ Committee, National Council op American- 

Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

Ritssia Restores Reoccupied Areas 

Sweeping measures for the restoration of reoccupied 
areas, province by province, immediately upon enemy evac¬ 
uation, were embodied in a Moscow decree of Aug. 21,1943. 
These ranged from the return of livestock moved to the 
East and seed relief in farm regions to the construction 
of dwellings, rail stations, and other structures. Already 
on Feb. 5, 1944, it was possible to report that these direc¬ 
tives were not only fulfilled but exceeded. 


Seminar on Soviet Art and Architecture , 2 

Cornell University 

Summer courses at Cornell on Contemporary Russian 
Civilization will include a weekly seminar on Soviet Art 
and Architecture, to be conducted by Mr. Simon Breines, 
week of July 17th. Recent developments in Soviet archi¬ 
tecture and city planning will be emphasized. Mr. Breines, 
New York architect and member of the AI A, was prize¬ 
winner in the International Competition for Design of the 
Palace of Soviets, 1932; engaged in architectural study in 
the Soviet Union, 1933; was American supervising archi¬ 
tect for the Soviet Pavilion at N. Y. World’s Fair, 1939; 
is the author of articles on Soviet art and architecture in 
various periodicals. He was awarded the 1944 Brunner 
Fellowship in City Planning of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

*•**•**••* 


News Bulletin No. 2 
June 12,1944 


1 
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Recently The Architects’ Journal, of London, published 
a synopsis of organization and training for planning in the 
USSR. Because this article answers questions of interest 
to American architects, it is here reprinted, briefly reduced 
due to space restrictions: 


News Bulletin No. 3 1 

June 26, 1944 


Soviet Publications Received 

Recent Russian architectural magazines are now being 
received by the Architects’ Committee—among the first, 
Architectures, Numbers 2, 3, and 4, of 1943, and Number 5, 
of 1944. Summaries of articles of interest to architects 
and planners in these issues follow. Others will appear in 
subsequent bulletins, as space will permit. 


News Bulletin No. 9 1 

July 25, 1945 

American-Soviet Building Conference 

First detailed report of how the Soviet Union’s construc¬ 
tion industry was mobilized for its gigantic war building 
job came from Russian engineers and architects who at¬ 
tended the first American-Soviet Building Conference in 
New York City, May 4 and 5. 

The Conference, initiated by the Architects’ Committee, 
brought together some 300 building professionals from both 
countries. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 55. 

News Letter. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

VoL 1, No. 1 July, 1943 
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This News-Letter, which we propose to issue regularly 
and at least once a month, has several purposes. It is a 
medium through which the local councils can become ac¬ 
quainted with each other’s work as well as with the activi¬ 
ties of the National Council. Secondly, in its columns the 
National Council will set forth important news regarding 
manifestations of American-Soviet friendship and of propa¬ 
ganda efforts which are intended to disrupt that friendship. 
Finally, the News-Letter can be of use as a medium in which 
the Council expresses editorially its ideas on specific as¬ 
pects of relations between this country and the U.S.S.R. 
Through such editorials we can keep the local councils 
abreast of what the national body is thinking. Also they 
will serve the purpose of indicating to local councils and 
other organizations activities in which we think they can 
usefully cooperate, as when in this first issue we urge sup¬ 
port of Mission to Moscow. 

This first number is necessarily of an experimental na¬ 
ture. Whether and in what form it continues will depend 
on the response to this issue. We welcome your suggestions 
for change and improvement. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 56. 

Science Bulletin. 

Science Committee, National Council of American-Soviet 

Friendship, Inc. 

VoL I, No. 3 April 1945 


Gifts to Aid Reconstruction of USSR Libraries 1 

The Committee extends its thanks to its many members 
and friends who have donated reprints, books, and journals 
for the destroyed libraries of the Soviet Union. Except 
where specifically directed elsewhere, these gifts are being 
sent to the Universities of Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Minsk, 
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Stalingrad and Sevastopol, nothing of which remained after 
the German retreat. 

A gift which will also be warmly received by Soviet col¬ 
leagues is a check sent to the Science Committee to cover 
a subscription to an American scientific journal. The jour¬ 
nal will be sent to the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences at 
Kiev. The donor expressed his conviction that American 
scientists, who borrow their journals from libraries, should 
support American scientific publications and that Russian 
scientists, without adequate access to American scientific 
literature, will be grateful for assistance in restocking their 
destroyed libraries. 

• ••••••••• 

The Science Committee is drawing up a list of Rus- 4 
sian scientific books with the purpose of arranging 
for their translation into English and publication in this 
country. All phases of science are to be included. Readers 
are requested to send in suggestions of Russian titles whose 
translation they feel would be valuable to American scien¬ 
tists in their specific field. 

• ••••••••• 

Appendix 5 

(The following publications received from the Soviet 
Union were abstracted by Dr. J. A. Tolpin, of Universal 
Oil Products Company. Space limitations permit only 
excerpts from his abstracts. His bibliography, now in 
progress, of Russian material in this country will even¬ 
tually be published in full.) 


VoL 1, No. 2 March, 1945 


The Detroit Institute of Technology has announced 1 
a new class in the Russian language. Dean Graves 
of the Institute is convinced of the vital importance of this 
language to future American scientists. 
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Subscriptions to USSR Periodicals 2 

A catalogue from the Soviet Union announces a new 
newspaper and magazine subscription service conducted by 
Kniga, Moscow. Twelve newspapers in Russian, including 
Literature and Art, The Medical Worker, The Teacher’s 
Newspaper, Pravda, etc., are listed. The Moscow News is 
issued in English. Besides journals in economics, sociology, 
and political science, there are listed 11 in the physical 
sciences and mathematics; 17 bulletins of the Academy of 

i 

Science of the USSR; 6 on technology, industry, communi¬ 
cations; 7 on agriculture, forestry, and veterinary; 19 on 
medicine and biology. Two scientific publications contain 
articles in English, French, or German: Acta Physioca- 
chimica URSS and Journal of Physics. Catalogues, with 
subscription prices, may be obtained from the Four Conti¬ 
nent Book Corporation, 253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Due to a United States post office ruling, Four Continents 
is, however, unable to enter any subscriptions to Russian 
journals. Persons wishing to subscribe must enter their 
own subscriptions by writing directly to Kniga in Moscow, 
enclosing a hank draft covering subscription costs. 

• •••••••• • 

Appendix 5 

Books and Manuscripts Received from the USSR from 
December 15,1944, to March 1. 


Defendant’s Exhibit No. 57. 


Sources for Teaching Materials and Bibliography. 


For Teachers and Students. 
The Soviet Union. 

• •••••• 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 61. 

Notes on The American Theatre. 

Issued Periodically for Soviet Theatre Artists by the 
Theatre Committee, National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 

VoL I, No. 1 August 1945 

• ••••••••• 

Contents 

Notes On The New York Theatre, Season of 1944-1945 
by Margaret Webster 

Two Actors Discuss Their Poles 

by Frederic March and Jose Ferrer 

Scenic Design For The Musical Stage 
by Howard Bay 

A Letter From Eva Le Gallienne 

The Theatre Committee Gets Going 

• ••••••••• 

It is with great pleasure that we present to you the first 
number of our bulletin. Beginning with the theatrical sea¬ 
son that starts in September, 1945, we hope to let you have 
a regular monthly number. Articles, surveys and sum¬ 
maries of American theatrical activity will be contributed 
by leading artists in every field of the American theatre. It 
is our most sincere hope to bring to you a picture of the 
American stage as interpreted by its members for the bene¬ 
fit of you, our colleagues and unknown friends in the 
U.S.S.R. 

• ••••••••• 

The Theatre Committee Gets Going 13 

On June 12th the Theatre Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, under the chair¬ 
manship of Margaret Webster, held a meeting at the Hotel 
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Plaza in New York City to announce its aims and set its 
organization. 

The Executive Committee was expanded to include the 
following persons: Theresa Helburn of the Theatre Guild; 
Cheryl Crawford, producer of “Porgy and Bess,” “One 
Touch of Venus,’’ and “The Tempest”; Oscar Serlin, pro¬ 
ducer of “Life With Father” and other plays; Jose Ferrer, 
actor, who played the role of Iago in the recent production 
of “Othello”; Howard Bay and Frederick Fox, scenic de¬ 
signers; Rosamond Gilder, editor of “Theatre Arts 
Monthly”; Eva LeGallienne, producer, director and ac¬ 
tress; William Morris, Jr., Vice-Chairman of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Margaret Webster announced that in response to a re¬ 
quest from the Theatre Section VOKS, a collection of 
theatre material had been sent to the Soviet Union. In¬ 
cluded were scripts of current American plays, among them: j 
“A Bell for Adano”, “Tomorrow the World”, “I Remem¬ 
ber Mama”; photographs, blueprints and working plans of 
“Twelfth Night,” “Julius Caesar,” “Macbeth,” “The j 
Russian People,” “The Cherry Orchard,” “Oklahoma” 
and other plays; souvenir programs and posters of past 
seasons. j 

Miss Webster projected future plans for the Theatre I 
Committee regarding the exchange of theatrical news, ideas 
and material between the two countries. The first concrete 
step is the issuance of this bulletin. 

The fall program of the Committee will include the pub¬ 
lication of a bulletin on the Soviet Theatre for distribution j 
among the theatre people of this country; the preparation 
of an exhibition of scenic designs to be sent to the Soviet 
Union; and eventually, it is hoped, exchange visits of 
theatre companies. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 62. 

Notes on The American Theatre. 

Issued Periodically for Soviet Theatre Artists by the 
Theatre Committee, National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 

VoL I, No. 2 January 1946 


Contents 

Introductory Letter 

by Margaret Webster 

Theatrical Proving Grounds—Professional and Amateur 

L A Professional Experiment 
by Sam Jaffe 

II. The “Non-Commercial Theatre,” 
by Alan Schneider 

An Actual Production Budget 
by Cheryl Crawford 

The Theatre Panel of the First Conference on American- 
Soviet Cultural Cooperation 

Toward A Government-Supported Theatre 
by Stewart Chaney 


Our second bulletin is, as you will see, largely devoted to 
the non-professional and experimental field of the American 
theatre, to whose vigor and vitality we are happy to pay 
tribute. At the present time one sees on all sides signs of 
an urge towards expansion, advance, new forms and new 
systems of practice in all the theatre fields. The individual 
and irrepressible spirit of the American people is forcing 
itself through the clogged channels of the theatre; great 
developments are promised in all fields, of which we hope 
to give you a fuller picture in our future bulletins. 
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Tlie theatrical season in New York has not, as yet, shown 
itself an outstanding one, though it has had several notable 
items to offer. Probably the year’s best new play has 
proved to be “State of the Union”, by Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse. It is a very brilliant satire, deftly and ex¬ 
pertly carried out, on the American political ‘‘machine”, 
as against the plain and honest aspirations of a plain and 
honest man. The play has commanded tremendous re¬ 
sponse, not only to its excellent theatrical entertainment 
value, but to the power and humanity of the lesson it paints. 


Theatrical Proving Grounds—Professional and 3 

Amateur 

In her survey of the Ajnerican theatre in the last issue of 
the bulletin, Margaret Webster deplored the fact that train¬ 
ing grounds for the professional theatre worker in the 
United States are practically non-existent. She mentioned, 
as two exceptions, the Equity Library Theatre, set up for 
professional actors, and the far-flung network of amateur 
theatre groups spread throughout the nation. These two 
exceptions are herewith discussed in detail by two authori¬ 
ties intimately connected with them. 

H. The “Non-Commercial” Theatre 6 

By Alan Schneider 

(Instructor in Speech and Drama and Assistant Director of 
the Catholic University Theatre, Washington, D. C., one 
of our leading university theatres'.) 

In the first number of this bulletin, Margaret Webster 
gave you a birdseye-view of our professional theatre, which 
—unlike your own—is concentrated largely in one place: 
New York City. I would like to do the same for our theatre 
outside of New York, our nation-wide non-professional or, 
as its workers prefer, our “non-commercial” (in the sense 
that it is not operated for individual profit). While the war 
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has seriously affected our membership and the extent of our 
activities, the end of the war is already bringing about a 
resurgence. What I have to say, then, although based on 
the facts of yesterday, should be even more true of our 
hopes for tomorrow. 


A newer effort that bears watching is Theatre ’45, 9 

a professional repertory theatre now being started in 
Dallas, Texas by Margo Jones. The aim of this new enter¬ 
prise, which plans to employ a paid acting and production 
staff of 30, is to present the classics as well as new scripts 
by young playwrights. 

Should the Dallas experiment prove successful, it may 
have tremendous consequences for the future of the Amer¬ 
ican theatre. More and more the community theatre is be¬ 
ing driven toward professionalization. More and more— 
through lack of theatre space and longer runs—the profes¬ 
sional theatre is bursting its New York seams. Whether the 
twain shall meet remains to be seen. 

In many respects, the theatre off Broadway may be said 
to be the real theatre of democracy, the theatre of the peo¬ 
ple, by the people, for the people. Just as the greatest of 
all European theatres—including your own Moscow Art— 
grew out of the efforts of enthusiastic non-professionals, so 
we hope that some day we shall have not one city but a na¬ 
tion of great theatres. 


The Theatre Panel of the First Conference 12 
On American-Soviet Cultural Cooperation 


Among the theatre artists addressing the conference were 
Margaret Webster, noted Shakespearean director and co¬ 
sponsor of a plan for an American Repertory Theatre; 
Cheryl Crawford, producer and co-sponsor with Miss Web¬ 
ster and actress Eva Le Gallienne of the repertory project; 
Harold Clurman, former head of the Group Theatre, one of 





the American theatre’s few permanent theatre organiza¬ 
tions ; playwright Lillian Heilman, just hack from watching 
rehearsals in the Soviet Union of two of her plays, “The 
Little Foxes” and “Watch on the Rhine”; Norris Hough¬ 
ton, author of “Moscow Rehearsals”; and playwright 
James Gow, co-author with Arnaud d’Usseau of the provoc¬ 
ative current success, “Deep are the Roots.” 

Atkinson Cables Greetings 

Brooks Atkinson, formerly drama critic and now Moscow 
correspondent of the New York Times, cabled his greetings 
to the members of the conference, and added his impressions 
of the present theatre season in the Soviet capital. John 
Martin, the “Times’ ” dance critic, also spoke briefly on 
trends in American and Soviet ballet. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 67. 

Text op Message From the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, to George Washington’s 
Birthday and Red Army Day Celebration Dinner, 
Thursday, February 21st, 7 P. M. at the Hotel Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

I know of nothing more important to the future welfare 
of humanity than the building of a sound basis for a con¬ 
tinued friendship between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Working together, there are no limits to what we 
can accomplish for human well-being, just as there is no 
limit to the human misery that would be caused by the fo¬ 
menting of suspicion and hate between us. 

The practical way to produce the continued friendship we 
must produce is to start with what both countries agree on, 
emphasize this agreement on fundamentals, and then try to 
widen the area of understanding. Both countries believe in 
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science, both believe in striving for the fullest realization of 
human potentialities through the application of science to 
social problems, and both desire freedom from the fear of 
war so they can work towards a better life for their people. 
If we can understand each other fully on this basis, a solid 
foundation for lasting friendship will have been laid. 

I send my heartfelt congratulations to those who are 
working to achieve this great purpose. 


Text of Address by Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Repre¬ 
senting General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Chief of Staff, at George Washington's Birthday and 
Red Army Day Celebration Dinner, Thursday, Feb¬ 
ruary 21st, 7. P.M., at the Hotel W aldorff-Astoria. 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was designated United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union by President Truman on 
February 14th, 1946. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

The great accomplishments of the Red Army during the 
war in Europe aroused the admiration of the world. There 
is a stern sense of justice in the fact that this great instru¬ 
ment of liberation, after freeing the Soviet people from the 
lash of the cruel invader, became at last the nemesis of Sut¬ 
ler himself in his beleaguered chancellery. As a soldier, 
watching the campaigns of the Red Army, I developed the 
greatest admiration for the skill of its leaders. As an Ally 
in Europe it gave me a warm sense of comradeship to be 
associated with men whose love of country was so great that 
they found it impossible to recognize defeat. It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to add my congratulations on this 
occasion to all ranks of the Red Army op their achievements 
in the great struggle which ended in such a glorious victory. 

I am glad to add my tribute to that which you are paying 
to the Red Army on this occasion which honors the anniver- 
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sary of its founding. I have seen the Bed Army at close 
range, and I can assure you that it deserves our sincere ad¬ 
miration. Like our own army, it is not composed of profes¬ 
sional soldiers, or rather, it is composed of men who became 
professional on the battle field. It was the product of a 
people in arms, organized into a magnificent fighting 
force to combat a desperate threat to the homeland, 
and its officers and men were thoroughly representa¬ 
tive of the Soviet people. We came to know the leaders of 
the Bed Army in Europe, to admire them and to like them. 
Marshal Zhukov, and his able deputy, General Soholovski, 
would be great in any country. These men and their prin¬ 
cipal subordinates, impressed us not only by their ability, 
but by their frank and straightforward attitude. In spite 
of the language barrier—and it is very difficult to feel close 
to a man whom you can only address through an interpreter 
—we believed that we had reached with them an 
honest basis of mutual confidence and understanding. 2 
This was not always an easy accomplishment. The 
representatives of the Soviet Union and ourselves are prod¬ 
ucts of a very different political ideology. But despite the 
fact that in tradition, outlook and training their men were 
different from Americans and approached problems from a 
different viewpoint, we were frequently struck by many 
points of similarity. They have, for example, a direct man¬ 
ner of doing business which we like to think of as character¬ 
istic of our own countrymen. 

During the campaign in Europe General Eisenhower com¬ 
municated direct with Marshal Stalin's headquarters for 
the coordination of the military operations which resulted 
in the final defeat of the German war machine and we had 
no important difficulty in reaching an understanding. It 
may be said that soldiers usually get on with each other re¬ 
gardless of nationality and that in any case we had an im¬ 
pelling necessity for agreement since we were engaged in a 
bitter struggle against a common enemy. That is certainly 
true, but it is equally true that there is an even more impel- 
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ling necessity for agreement and understanding now. Then, 
we were engaged in winning a war. Now, we are concerned 
with producing a far greater victory, the victory over war 
itself. 

The war which has just ended inflicted wounds on the 
world which will take a century to heal. The alliance be¬ 
tween the soldier and the scientist are producing new meth¬ 
ods of destruction which it is doubtful if civilization could 
survive. To insure that no such catastrophe will occur 
again, the Soviet Government has joined with us and with 
the other peace-loving peoples to develop lasting formulas 
for international good will and understanding through the 
medium of the United Nations Organization, in which all 
our hopes are now centered. 

But patience is required. The months and years ahead 
will be groping ones until we are certain that the machinery 
is firmly established through which all nations are agreed 
to deal with each other in mutual understanding and for¬ 
bearance. The new organization will have its growing 
pains. There will inevitably be a period of negotiation and 
compromise. We, as Americans, are prepared to go a long 
way to meet our international associates but at the same 
time we must be constantly aware of our own vital national 
interests in order to recognize the line beyond which com¬ 
promise cannot go. We must expect this same attitude on 
the part of others. The Soviet people are a very practical 
people. They have suffered greatly during the war years, 
and they are devoid of sentiment where the vital interests of 
their country are involved. They do not enter lightly 
into important agreements. They are inclined to 3 
drive hard bargains, and they expect us to do the 
same. There is nothing to criticize in this—each should 
support the interests of his own country when major issues 
are involved. But with honesty, frankness and good will on 
both sides, there is no reason why satisfactory solutions can¬ 
not be worked out. After all, we have gotten along well for 
almost 150 years, in spite of the fact that our governments 
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and onr economic systems have been quite different. We 
must exert every effort no matter how great the difficulties 
may he, to reconcile our different points of view. I am sure 
that you are convinced, as I am, that nothing is more im¬ 
portant for the world, as well as for the two nations them¬ 
selves, than that the United States and the Soviet Union 
should maintain a firm basis of understanding. 

Both nations want nothing so much as peace and security. 
We have our own security requirements and we understand 
and appreciate the desire for security on the part of the 
Soviet Union. If national interests conflict, we must en¬ 
deavor to adjust them to the general principles of world 
security which the United Nations Organization was created 
to establish and which will bear final scrutiny. This will 
require tolerance and patience and in the meantime it is im¬ 
perative that our national temperatures remain at normal. 
Petty frictions must not be misread as signs of insoluble 
problems. It rests as much with us as with the Soviet Union 
how effectively our mutual policy of friendship is pursued. 
If we are sympathetic and generous, as we have always 
been, without being either unduly sentimental or hyper¬ 
critical, if we are firm and honest, without being stubborn, 
we should be able to face the future confident of the respect 
and cooperation of the Soviet Union and of all other na¬ 
tions. 


Excerpts of Remarks by Corliss Lamont, Chairman, Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship, at 
George Washington's Birthday and Red Army Day 
Celebration Dinner, Thubsday, February 21st, 7 P.M., 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

I am deeply appreciative of what has been said here this 
evening about the part played by the National Council and • 
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its Chairman in furthering American-Soviet cooperation 
and world peace. 

I salute and thank most heartily the many friends who 
have helped the National Council put its program into 
action during the three years of its existence. 

In many ways it is more difficult to preserve the grand 
coalition of the United Nations during the divisive pres¬ 
sures of peace than during the uniting pressures of war. 
We know that powerful and influential groups are seeking 
to break up the friendship that has been established between 
.America and Soviet Russia. Some of these groups, with 
representatives in high places, go so far as to urge the idea 
of war against the Soviet Union. With this crazy, suicidal 
notion of an armed attack on our great ally in the victorious 
war against Fascism becoming a chief topic in private con¬ 
versation and public debate, I am forced to question the es¬ 
sential morality and intelligence of some of my fellow-citi¬ 
zens. 

It is precisely the job of the National Council to offset 
the enemies of peace in our midst and to intensify its efforts 
for American-Soviet friendship. Our program should in¬ 
terest not merely those who for some reason specialize on 
the Soviet Union or American-Soviet relations. It should 
interest every American citizen. For every American has a 
direct, immediate and enduring stake in American-Soviet 
friendship as the cornerstone of world peace and security. 

During the last few months a serious attempt has been 
made to hamper the work of the National Council. I refer 
to the so-called investigation of our organization by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Since early 
in November this Committee has been writing us letters, 
making impossible requests and carrying on a campaign of 
attempted intimidation based on the absurd assumption that 
American-Soviet friendship and cooperation is “ un-Amer¬ 
ican.’ 9 ' 

Our position is that the National Council is beyond 2 
the proper and constitutional scope of this Committee 
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and that it has no business whatsoever with our correspond¬ 
ence and financial records, which have been subpoened. The 
Executive Director of the Council is now under subpoena; 
and he and I are due to appear before the Committee in two 
weeks. 

/ 

All decent Americans long ago adjudged this Un-Amer¬ 
ican Committee guilty of contempt of the American people, 
of contempt for the United States Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights, of contempt for racial tolerance and American 
democracy, for fair-dealing and legal procedure, for many 
fundamental American principles and ideals. We hold this 
Committee in contempt and shall continue to do so. It is, 
then, a good fight and an important fight that we are in. We 
know we have your support and we shall keep you informed 
of further developments. Now, finally, let me say some¬ 
thing of a more positive and cheerful nature. Despite the 
repeated “crises” in American-Soviet relations cooked up 
by sensational journalists, despite spy scares and war talk 
and all the rest, the United States and the Soviet Union 
have been and are working together fruitfully in the United 
Nations Organizations. The U. N. 0. is now well under way 
and is to have its permanent headquarters in this state. 

During the first sessions of the Security Council and Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, many people became alarmed because there 
were sharp disagreements on several issues. But I believe 
it was healthy to get these issues and these disagreements 
out into the open. That is one of the main functions of the 
U. N. 0. When other disagreements occur in the future, 
let us not get too excited about them. In our going world 
democracy, in the parliament of man, there will always- be 
debate. The big, important, positive fact now is that Soviet 
Russia, America and the other United Nations are coop¬ 
erating together in this new international organization. 
And this means that, in spite of everything, a real start has 
been made towards building peace and friendship through¬ 
out the earth. 
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Text of Address by the Honorable Oscar Lange, Polish 
Ambassador to the United States, at George Washing¬ 
ton's Birthday and Bed Army Day Celebration Din¬ 
ner, Thursday, February 21st, 7 P.M. at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

I am happy to be able to speak today at a celebration of 
the joint anniversaries of George Washington, the founder 
of the Army of the American Revolution, and of the Red 
Army, the armed force created by the Great Russian Rev¬ 
olution. I am particularly happy to be able to speak under 
the auspices of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Poland, the country in whose name I speak, has a partic¬ 
ular interest in the friendship and good relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Our interest in the 

i 

friendship between these two great powers is a simple one. 
It is the interest in peace. 

Few nations have such a strong realization of the mean¬ 
ing of war and of the value of peace as the people of Poland. 
For no other nation has suffered as much from the destruc¬ 
tion and ravages of war and of German occupation. It is 
sufficient to tell that more than six million people in Poland 
perished during the war and occupation. The ruins of War¬ 
saw, which has been destroyed like no other city in the 
world, are witness of the suffering to which the war has sub¬ 
jected the Polish people. 

Under these conditions it should be clear to everybody 
that the Polish people and the Government of the Polish 
Republic has only one primary objective, namely, the 
maintenance of a stable and durable peace. For this, our 
objective, friendship and cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union are absolutely necessary. 
They are also necessary in order to enable us to reconstruct 
our country. 
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Poland is now emerging as one of the most important 'eco¬ 
nomic centers of Europe. Due to the acquisition of Silesia 
one of the major industrial centers of Europe has passed 
into Polish hands. Due to the acquisition of a large Baltic 
coast Poland is becoming one of the major maritime nations 
and will engage actively in world trade. 

In this geographic and economic position Poland wants to 
maintain friendly relations, both political and economic, 
with the United States and with western Europe as 
well as with its Soviet neighbor. But this is possible 2 
only if the United States and the Soviet Union are in 
friendly cooperation with each other, economic as well as 
political. 

Poland has already entered into economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is providing con¬ 
siderable aid in Poland’s reconstruction. # For instance, the 
Soviet Government has assumed the responsibility for half 
of the reconstruction costs of Warsaw. This was done as a 
gift to the Polish people. But we count also on economic co¬ 
operation with the United States. We count on American 
aid and American resources to help to develop the great 
agricultural, industrial and commercial possibilities of 
Poland. For this purpose we shall need American credits 
and investments all based on sound business principles. 

The greatest fact in modern Polish history is that Poland 
owes to the Red Army her liberation from the cruelties and 
brutalities of German occupation. It is difficult for those 
who have not directly endured German occupation to realize 
the extent of its brutality and inhumanity. But the ruins of 
Warsaw under which more than a quarter million people 
have been buried, the more than six million dead (among 
them 3Y2 million Jews), the ovens in the extermination 
camps of Maidenak and Oswiecim in which millions of peo¬ 
ple were subjected to the most inhuman cruelties and later 
cold-bloodedly murdered, are a standing witness of it. 

These horrors have been put to an end by the victorious 
advance of the Red Army which helped the Polish people to 
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drive the Germans out of the country. Due to the help of 
the Red Army, the Polish people are once more free to de¬ 
velop their own national life in full freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. The fact that Poland was liberated by the Red Army 
is of such great historic importance because it has provided 
the basis of a permanent friendship between the Polish na¬ 
tion and the nations of the Soviet Union. This friendship 
has come to stay. Nobody should be mistaken about it and 
all those who speculate about disrupting this friendship will 
be heavily disappointed. All attempts to promote such dis¬ 
ruption will prove a total political failure. The fellowship 
created by the common struggle of Polish and Soviet 
soldiers cannot be extinguished. 

Of course there are difficulties. One hundred and fifty 
years of past history cannot be changed in one year. Then 
there are also the normal difficulties which result from a 
foreign army being in a country. There were problems with 
the American Army in Britain and France. And there are 
also problems with the Red Army being in Poland. But 
these problems are temporary. 

The Red Army has come to Poland, has liberated 3 
the Polish people and is going home again. Out of 
six million Soviet troops which passed through Poland to 
Germany and then back again only about two hundred thou¬ 
sand have remained on Polish territory and these will leave 
too. But the memory of the German occupation and the 
memory of Poland’s liberation by the Red Army will stay 
for generations. 

For generations to come old people will tell their children 
and their children’s children the great saga of Germany’s 
attempt to destroy and exterminate the Polish people; the 
great saga of Poland’s resistance and of how Poland has 
been liberated by the Red Army. And this saga which will 
be transmitted from generation to generation will be the . 
basis of the permanent friendship between Poland and the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 
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This friendship removes one of the causes of interna¬ 
tional disturbance. It is therefore one of the foundations 
of the peace of the world. 

• ••••••••• 

Text of Address by the Reverend William Howard Mel- 
ish, Associate Rector, Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at George Washington’s Birthday 
and Red Army Day Celebration Dinner, Thursday, 
February 21st, 7 P.M. at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd, 1946. 

The American People have always recognized the right 
of other peoples to determine their own form of govern¬ 
ment. When the Russian Revolution occurred, true Amer¬ 
icans rejoiced in the aspirations of the Russian masses. 
In his opening address before the Peace Conference, 
Woodrow Wilson said: “There is ... a voice calling ... ! 
which is, it seems to me, more thrilling . . . than any of 
the moving voices with which the troubled air of the world 
is filled; it is the voice of the Russian People.” The Presi¬ 
dent told the hostile inner Council of Ten at Paris, “There 
are men in the United States of the finest temper ... of 
the finest judgment, who are in sympathy with Bolshevism 
because it appears to them to offer that regime of oppor¬ 
tunity to the individual which they desire to bring about.” 

The American Spirit did not die with Wilson. It lived 
on among those men and women whom he described as “of j 
the finest temper” and “the finest judgment.” They saw 
arising in the Soviet Union a society which provided its ; 
people with greater opportunity. They believed it was to 
the interest of the United States to understand what was 
taking place, not to be alienated by new political and eco¬ 
nomic forms, but to encourage as a good thing this emerg- 1 
ence of a stable and productive society shared by one-tenth 
of the world’s population. 
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One of these “finest’* Americans became the great archi¬ 
tect of the coalition that won the victory which preserved 
America. Was this un-American? He looked beyond the 
war and sought to lay foundations for a United Nations’ 
Organization. In this world-concern, Franklin Roosevelt, 
far from being un-American, was the practical spokesman 
and conserver of American Democracy. 

The Roosevelt foreign policy was more than one man’s 
leadership. Behind it lay an informed public opinion. 
Franklin Roosevelt could appeal to the people because of 
the long years of patient education and persistent organ¬ 
ization which had been carried on by other lovers of Amer¬ 
ica like himself. 

Most active and vocal among these was the man 2 
whom we are here to honor tonight. He went to the 
Soviet Union. He came hack and told the truth. He saw 
that these people were organizing the first socialist state 
in history, and he wrote a book, “You Might Like Social¬ 
ism.” This very week his latest volume is off the press, 
“The Peoples of the Soviet Union.” It tells the basic and 
admirable facts of ethnic democracy in the U.S.S.R. 

Corliss Lamont has never sold the Russians either long 
or short. He has retailed the facts, and history has con¬ 
firmed his statements. He did not content himself with 
writing. He knew that relatively few read such hooks. To 
educate and enlist a nation, even in an obvious cause, there 
are required public meetings and a movement. Today, 
American-Soviet Friendship is a living cause because Cor¬ 
liss Lamont had the courage and the imagination to make 
it so. 

Joseph E. Davies has wired tonight, “I have for him a 
very affectionate regard and the greatest respect.” Harold 
Ickes has telegraphed, “He has immeasurably aided the 
cause of American-Soviet cooperation.” Senator Thomas 
asserts, he is “to be credited with advancing the welfare 
of millions.” Helen Gahagan Douglas states, “He has con¬ 
tributed as much as any man living towards permanent 
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peace.’’ And overseas from the Dean of Canterbury comes 
this cable, “Corliss Lamont’s services to America and Rus- 
sia and world peace . . . place all in his deep debt.” I 
wish I could read the other tributes that have poured in 
all day, from William Rose Benet, Paul Robeson, Lily 
Pons, Ralph Barton Perry, Channing Tobias, Frederick L. 
Schumann, Presiding Bishop Tucker, Stanley Isaacs, Saul 
Mills, Congressman Coffee, Edward G. Robinson and 
many, many others. ' j 

Tonight we pay tribute to Corliss Lamont not only for 
what he has done across the years, but also for what, above 
all other citizens, he is now peculiarly able to do. He has 
won the right to speak and be heard. The enemies of Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet Friendship understand this well enough as we 
can visibly see in Washington. This binds us all the more 
to Corliss Lamont. With esteem and affection we salute 
him tonight and we turn to him to learn . . . what things 
we are to do together in the crucial months ahead. Corliss 
Lamont! 


Text of Address by Major-General Ilia M. Sarayev, Mili¬ 
tary Attache of the U.S.S.R., at George Washing¬ 
ton’s Birthday and Red Army Day Celebration Din¬ 
ner, Thursday, February 21st, 7 P.M. at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

Today the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship celebrates two anniversaries, both of them are of great 
importance. One is the birthday of George Washington, 
another—the Red Army Day. 

The name of George Washington is closely connected 
with the history of tins country, its struggle for indepen¬ 
dence and democracy. 
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George Washington was the first commander-in-chief of 
all the armed forces of the young state and it was he who 
laid the foundations for the further development of the 
country. 

On the very same day, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
celebrate the 28th anniversary of the Red Army, organized, 
trained and armed by the people of our state for safe¬ 
guarding of independence, freedom and democracy in our 
country. 

In the greatest war ever known in history, the Red Army, 
together with the armies of our allies, won the brilliant vic¬ 
tory over Nazi Germany and Japan. The whole world has 
witnessed the might of the Red Army, the heroism of its 
fighters and the great skill of its officers. The Red Army 
was the only army in Europe which could not only with¬ 
stand the furious attacks of the Nazi aggressors hut it 
could also overthrow the enemy and set the banner of vic¬ 
tory in the center of the fascist lair—Berlin. 

The powerful coalition of three great countries—the So¬ 
viet Union, the United States of America and Great Brit¬ 
ain—played a decisive role in the accomplishing of victory 
and helped the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United 
States to know each other better. 

Now, when the war is over, the people of the Soviet 
Union started the rehabilitation of their economy damaged 
by war. The efforts of the people are directed to the de¬ 
velopment of industry, agriculture and science. 

The elections to the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union, 
recently showed a very high level of people’s activity. 99.5 
percent of the registered voters took part in the election 
of delegates to the Supreme Soviet. 

The war was the test for the people of the Soviet 2 
Union which proved the great strength of the Soviet 
State, peoples devotion to their motherland and cooperat¬ 
ive spirit between the various nations of the Soviet Union. 
The war also proved that the progressive coalition of the 
great powers was essential for the accomplishment of vie- 
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tory and further maintenance of peace and security in the 
post-war period. The war strengthened the friendship be¬ 
tween our two peoples which ought to be the very founda¬ 
tion of post-war cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 


Text Of Message From The Honorable Andrei A. Gro- , : 
myko, Soviet Ambassador To The United States, To 
George Washington's Birthday And Red Army Day 
Celebration Dinner, Thursday, February 21st, 7 

_ i 

P. M., At The Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

Greetings to the participants of the meeting marking two 
outstanding dates, the 28th Anniversary of the Red Army 
and George Washington's Birthday. 

The Red Army is the favorite of the Soviet people. Sev- ; 
eral months have passed since the war against Fascist Ger¬ 
many and against the Japanese aggressor ended. The Red 
Army accomplished its great historic mission with honor, 
having defended the freedom and independence of our 1 
country. The Red Army is proud that its comrades in arms 
in this war were the sons of the American people, who 
bravely fought against our common enemy. 

The enemy has been utterly defeated as a result of the ; 
joined efforts of the peoples and armed forces of the Allies. 
The Soviet people, who more than once defended their free¬ 
dom and independence, highly appreciate the traditions of 
struggle of the United States for their independence, which 
is connected with the name of George Washington. Let 
this meeting serve the cause of further strengthening of the ; 
mutual understanding between our peoples and collabora- j 
tion between our nations in the interest of strengthening 
peace and security throughout the world. 

• • • • • • • • • • 
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Text of Message From Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, to George 
Washington ’s Birthday and Bed Army Day Celebra¬ 
tion Dinner, Thursday, February 21st, 7 P. M., at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

I regret that I am unable to attend your dinner on Febru¬ 
ary 21st, but am glad to send you my greetings. 

It is my belief that there is never an inopportune time to 
do all we can to promote friendship and understanding 
between peoples. Any time is appropriate to carry on ac¬ 
tivity which has such a worthwhile goal. All labor union 
members will seek to strengthen the bonds of common in¬ 
terest which tie them to their brothers abroad. When gov¬ 
ernmental diplomatic relations grow strained, we must re¬ 
mind ourselves that the future,—even the very existence,— 
of the world depends on our success in preserving friend¬ 
ship with the people of other nations. 

All our efforts must be devoted to continuing in the fu¬ 
ture the cooperation between the American and the Soviet 
unions, which proved so helpful in the past. 

The reconversion and reconstruction period which lies 
ahead holds difficulties for both our peoples. True that 
difficulties of the C. L O. are not the same as those of the 
Soviet trade unions. Just as we received from the Soviet 
trade unions sympathy and understanding for our efforts 
to achieve a prosperous expanding economy, so we extend 
to the Soviet workers our best wishes and sincere hope that 
their efforts to achieve the better and fuller life will be 
crowned with success. 
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Text of Message From Senator Claude Pepper to George 
Washington *s Birthday and Red Army Day Celebra¬ 
tion Dinner, Thursday, February 21st, 7 P. M., at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

ADVANCE RELEASE 
For Friday morning papers 
February 22nd 1946. 

You who aid this great and moving testimonial in the 
cause of Soviet-American understanding are laying an en¬ 
during foundation of world peace and well being. But you 
must know that this great cause is not without its traducers 
and that the hiss of the isolationists can already be heard. 
It is a rattlesnake lying in wait to strike at the peace of the 
world. 

Those who know the unbroken history of friendship 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, those who 
know our comradeship in the ordeal of war, and those who 
know the impelling logic of our accord and cooperation 
know that the United States and the Soviet Union must and 
shall be friends. 

Be assured that as the God of War will frown upon you, 
the God of Peace is with you. 

• ••••••••• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 68. 

Proceedings. 

American-Soviet Building Conference. 

Architects Committee of the' National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 

The American Soviet Building Conference was called by 
the Architects Committee of the National Council of Amer¬ 
ican Soviet Friendship for the purpose of initiating an ex¬ 
change of building information between the two countries, 
and specifically to acquaint visiting Soviet specialists with 
American building developments relevant to Soviet recon¬ 
struction needs. 
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It was opened with a dinner meeting of a general nature, 
addressed by John B. Blandford, Jr., National Housing 
Agency Administrator; E. C. Ropes, Chief of the Russian 
Unit of the Department of Commerce; Thomas S. Holden, 
President of the F. W. Dodge Corporation and M. M. Gou- 
sev, President of the Amtorg Trading Corporation. The 
next day was devoted to four all day panel conferences on 
topics chosen in conjunction with visiting Soviet architects 
and engineers. For each subject, leading American and 
Soviet specialists were brought together to formulate the 
questions of greatest interest to each party, and to lead 
discussion on aspects assigned to them. In addition to 
these informal presentations, there was general discussion 
from the floor. 

The conference sessions were attended by some 250 
American and some 50 Soviet participants. The panel on 
Prefabrication was conducted in collaboration with the 
Technical Committee of the N. Y. Chapter of the AXA. 

This publication is a condensation of the transcript taken 
at the four panel sessions. It was prepared under the 
editorship of Louise Cooper and James Fitch, Jr., and was 
made possible through the courtesy of the Architectural 
Forum. 


Appendix 205 

Architectural Organizations in the U.SJS.R. 

The Committee on Architecture 

State management of architectural work in the USSR is 
effected by a special government department, the Commit¬ 
tee on Architecture under the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars of the USSR. This committee has its local bodies 
—Boards of Architecture—in all the Union republics, and 
project design offices attached to the regional and city 
Soviets. 

The Committee supervises, coordinates, and controls the 
activities of the various organizations and institutions in 
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the field of architecture, its main province being the plan¬ 
ning and restoration of cities and other populated places, 
also the type-planning of housing, industrial, and civic con¬ 
struction. The Committee exercises architectural control 
over the more important projects for new structures and 
city planning. The preservation of architectural monu¬ 
ments is also under its jurisdiction. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 69. 

Bulletin op the Committee on Education. 

Vol. I, No. 3 January-February 1946 

Contents 

Physical Education in the Elementary and Secondary 

Schools in the U.S.S.R., P. A. Budnik.Page 1 

System of Public Education in the U.S.S.B. (con’d) Page 7 
Soviet Literature for High Schools, Marc Slonim.. .Page 9 

Notes on Russian Studies.Page 12 

A Portland, Oregon High School Studies Russian, 

Marjorie McDonald.Page 13 

Notes on American Studies in the Soviet Union .. Page 15 
Notes on Conferences and Activities of Local Com¬ 
mittees ..Page 16 

New Books.Page 20 


Cinema in the Soviet Union * 5 

Like the Americans, the people of the Soviet Union are 
inveterate moviegoers. Queues of cinema fans and crowds 
streaming out of large movie palaces are as usual a sight 
in Moscow as they are in New York City. The largest mo¬ 
tion picture theatre in Moscow, the “Udaraik”, is visited 
by 350,000 people every month. Built just before the war, 
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the “Rodina” runs performances in two halls simultane¬ 
ously and thereby serves 6,000 moviegoers every day. 


The film as an educational medium is particularly 6 
evident in the quality of pictures produced for the 
young people of the Soviet Union. During the war the 
children of Moscow acquired three new houses all to them¬ 
selves—the “Pobeda”, the “Young Spectator” and “The 
October”. These cinemas have libraries, game rooms and 
studios where lessons in singing, dancing and reciting are 
given to members of the young audience. The lobbies are, 
of course, colorful and crowded because it is quite custom¬ 
ary before the show to have preliminary performances 
given by circus artists, puppeteers or young amateurs 
themselves. There is, in fact, a Soviet film studio that 
specializes in pictures for and about children. 

• •#•#•••*• 
Defendant’s Exhibit No. 83. 

Stop Heabst’s Seditious Attack on Our Soviet Ally. 

• • • • • • • • 

Heabst Is At It Again ! 

This arch enemy of democracy is now attacking our brave 
ally, the Soviet Union. Hearst calls Stalin, the head of the 
Soviet government, “a hijacker” and “a stick-up” and says 
he “negotiates and cooperates with our enemies.” 

By such attacks Hearst is doing Hitler’s “job.” Hitler’s 
propagandists are working overtime to divide the United 
Nations. Hearst’s poison pen columnists are working over¬ 
time doing the same thing—thinking up new lies to tell and 
new names to call our Soviet Ally. 

Hearst of course never mentions that the Soviet Union 
has sacrificed more to defeat Hitler than the rest of the 
United Nations combined—over 4^2 million in the field, and 
an estimated 16 million civilian casualties principally in oc- 


* Editor’s note. 
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cupied areas, not to speak of cities mined and hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of scorched earth. 

The Hearst hate campaign has reached a climax in the 
last few weeks. Why? Because Hearst sees the writing on 
the walk He knows that the logic of events and the will of 
the people of the two allied countries are going to bring our¬ 
selves and the Russians into very close cooperation very 
quickly, because such cooperation is a vital necessity to 
shorten the war and to lay the basis for an enduring peace. 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly warned that to sow 
distrust among the allies is to serve the enemy. In Febru¬ 
ary he told the American people: 

“In an attempt to ward off the inevitable disaster that lies 
ahead of them the Axis propagandists are trying all their 
old tricks in order to divide the United Nations. . . . The 
Nazis must be frantic indeed if they believe that they can 
devise any propaganda which would turn the British and 
American and Chinese governments and peoples against 
Russia or Russia against the rest of us.” 

On July 28 President Roosevelt said: 

“The world has never seen greater devotion, determina¬ 
tion and self-sacrifice than have been displayed by the Rus¬ 
sian people and their armies under the leadership of Mar¬ 
shall Joseph Stalin. 

“With a nation which, in saving itself, is thereby help¬ 
ing to save all the world from the Nazi menace, this country 
should always be glad to be a good neighbor and a sincere 
friend in the world of the future.” 

Why Hearst Attacks Our Soviet Ally 

What is Hearst’s stake in whipping up distrust of the. 
Soviet Union? Let’s look at the record. Hearst is the man 
who for years openly idolized fascism and its dethroned 
leader Mussolini. He hired Mussolini to contribute to his 
papers. In 1934 he visited Hitler and sold the Nazi govern¬ 
ment his news services. His papers fawned editorially 
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on the Nazi and fascist regimes. He paid Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop $1.00 a word to spread their 
fascist poison into American homes. 

The defeatist, reactionary and undemocratic forces in this 
country of which Hearst is a spokesman seek to divide us 
from the Soviet Union in order that fascism shall emerge 
at least semi-intact from the war as a future menace to 
democracy. In other words they are against uncondi¬ 
tional surrender and for a negotiated peace. 

The great multitude of Americans who are giving the best 
that is in them for the defeat of Hitler, the mothers and 
fathers whose sons have died by the thousands to achieve 
this goal, should rise in their wrath to demand that Hearst 
and his journalistic bed-fellows, the New York Daily News, 
the Chicago Tribune and the Washington Times Herald 
cease their slanderous attacks on the Soviet Union. 

You as an individual and the organizations to which you 
belong, have a resonsibility on this matter. There are sev¬ 
eral things which you can do. 

L Write letters to the Hearst or other papers in your 
community which attack the Soviet Union and seek to divide 
us from our ally, condemning their tactics. 

2. Cease to patronize such papers. 

3. Write letters to the win-the-war papers criticizing the 
anti-Soviet utterances of the defeatist press. 

4. Most important of alL Write to Attorney General 
Biddle yourself and also persuade organizations to which 
you may be affiliated to pass resolutions to send to Attor¬ 
ney General Biddle and to the President urging that Hearst 
be prosecuted for sedition. 

The time to act is now. The stake of our country in vic¬ 
tory over the Nazis and fascists and Japanese is menaced 
by those who have treachery in their hearts. Let us hear 
from you as to any action you make take. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, MUrray Hill 3-2082, New York 16, 
N. Y. Edwin S. Smith, Executive Director. 



Defendant’s Exhibit No. 84. 

Facts About the Soviet Union. 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 85. 

Open Letter to the American People on American-Soviet 

Friendship. 

Introduction by Corliss Lamont. 

i 

• • • • * • . • • • • 

Introduction 2 ■ 

By Corliss Lamont 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship ini¬ 
tiated this Open Letter to the American People as an an¬ 
swer to those divisive forces in our country who are more 
concerned with stirring up hatred and fear of the Soviet 
Union than with strengthening the United Nations, coali¬ 
tion and winning the war. 

The immediate and whole-hearted response from the 
eleven hundred individuals who joined with us in issuing 
this Letter is evidence of the extent to which leading Amer¬ 
icans in every field of endeavor and every section of the 
country are aware of our enormous debt to our Soviet ally j 
and of the mortal danger to our present security and fu- j 
ture well-being represented by the anti-Soviet campaign. 

The text of the Open Letter, in slightly abridged form, 
has already appeared as a page advertisement in the New 
York Times; and its contents were the subject of an impres¬ 
sive meeting held by the National Council in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on May 20,1943. We are herewith publish- - 
ing it in full, with as many signatures as space permits, so 
that its message may reach every section of the country, 
awakening Americans everywhere to greater vigilance 
against those groups and individuals who wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly serve the enemy by undermining American-Soviet 
cooperation and the unity of the United Nations. 

• 
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An Open Letter to the American People 5 

Every patriotic American has reason to be alarmed over 
the new wave of anti-Soviet propaganda that has arisen in 
the United States during the first part of 1943. This cam¬ 
paign against Soviet Russia, reviving old fears and preju¬ 
dices, threatens to undermine American-Soviet friendship, 
and to divide us from our great Russian ally in war and in 
peace. 


Dividing America From England 7 

The anti-Soviet campaign is also used in an attempt to di¬ 
vide the United States from England, which has cemented 
its Soviet alliance with a twenty-year treaty of mutual 
assistance. An editorial in the London * 4 Times’’ urging a 
greater realization on America's part of the need for close 
cooperation with the Soviet Union was utilized for attacks 
on both England and Russia, and for hampering Anthony 
Eden’s efforts to strengthen the Anglo-American-Soviet 
coalition. 


Let us do everything in our power to cement our 9 
alliance with the Soviet Union, and in cooperation 
with Great Britain and China to further the great coalition 
of the United Nations. Let us strengthen every joint action 
needed to win the war and in this process lay the lasting 
foundations of post-war peace. 

With our country’s own freedom and security at 10 
stake in these vital issues, we believe that every pa¬ 
triotic American will join us in calling for enduring Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet friendship; the defeat of every attempt to dis¬ 
rupt Allied unity; the earliest possible invasion of Europe; 
the speedy victory of the United Nations over the Axis. 

Among the signers: 
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How You Can Further American-Soviet 13 

Friendship 

The facts as set forth in our Open Letter, and their com¬ 
plete substantiation by subsequent developments, emphasize 
the vital importance of the work of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 

The Council was organized for the following purpose: 

To promote better understanding and strengthen friendly 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
as essential to the winning of the war and the establishment 
of world-wide democracy and enduring peace. 

The Council carries out this purpose through the follow¬ 
ing main methods: 

1) By meeting the demand of the American people for 
reliable information on all aspects of Soviet life. 

2) By giving them an opportunity to express their ad¬ 
miration and friendship for our Bussian ally, and 

3) By taking specific action against anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda aimed at dividing the United Nations. 

Our Open Letter is an expression of Point 3 of our pro¬ 
gram. Here are our suggestions for further steps to make 
the Open Letter an effective instrument for greater unity 
in our war effort: 

1) Arrange for a meeting in your locality to dis- 14 
cuss the importance of American-Soviet Friendship 

and the dangers of anti-Soviet agitation. Arrange to have 
these issues discussed from the platform of organizations 
or groups to which you belong. (The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship will be glad to assist insofar 
as possible, in supplying an appropriate speaker.) 

2) Get your organization to pass a resolution embody¬ 
ing the main points in our Open Letter. Send copies to 
President Roosevelt, your Congressmen and Senators, the 
State Department, the press. 

3) Write or wire President Roosevelt fully supporting 
the A dmi nistration policy of the closest possible American- 
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Soviet relations and urging an immediate full-scale invasion 
of Europe to speed victory over the Axis. 

4) Write or wire your Congressmen and Senators urging 
action against every anti-Soviet move in Congress (Le., the 
“Beat Japan First” campaign) and support of every move 
for closer American-Soviet cooperation. 

5) Answer any local manifestation of anti-Soviet ac¬ 
tivity through letters to the press. 

6) Make sure that your local motion picture house is 
planning to show the great Warner Brothers 9 picture “Mis¬ 
sion to Moscow” based on former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies’ book, one of the most important contributions yet 
made toward building a real understanding of our Soviet 
ally among the American people and strengthening Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship. 

• ••••••••• 

Defendant’s Exhibit No. 91. 

Investigation of Un-American Propaganda Activities in 

the United States. 


Citations by Official Federal Government or State or Mu¬ 
nicipal Agencies or Keliable Private Organizations Re¬ 
garding the Character of Organization Named. 


Reported by Committee on Un-American Activities 
House of Representatives 


Seventy-Ninth Congress 
Second Session 


May 29, 1946, at Washington, D. C. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Washington, May 28, 1946. 

Hon. John S. Wood, 

319 House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Bear Mr. Chairman: I transmit herewith the list of 
organizations, together with pertinent data, as compiled by 
our investigative staff from the records and papers in the 
files of the committee. The committee clerk, John W. Car¬ 
rington, has edited the list. 

This is in compliance with the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the committee directing the compilation of this 
material 

Yours very truly, 

Ernie Adamson, Chief Counsel. 

• ••••••••• 

Abraham Lincoln Brigade or Battalion 1 

1. Aid to the leftist armies in Spain has been one of the 
major activities of all Communist organizations, particu¬ 
larly in the recruiting for and support of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade (Massachusetts House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report, 1938, p. 183). 

2. Received money raised by the Communist Party of 
Massachusetts (Massachusetts House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report, 1938, p. 562). 

3. Cited as a Communist-front organization by Pennsyl¬ 
vania Commonwealth counsel before the reviewing board 
of the Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, January 
1942. 

4. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 

on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 

• ••••••••• 
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AUied Labor News 

1. “A straight Communist news agency” (New 
Leader, March 3, 1945, p. 10). 


American Artists Congress 2 

1. Cited as under Communist control, influence, or in col¬ 
laboration with the Communist Party by the Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, Prof. John Dewey, chairman, April 
1940. 


American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom 

1. Formulated and circulated petition 4 4 to discontinue the 
Dies committee created by Congress for the purpose of 
gathering information on subversive organizations and in¬ 
dividuals in the United States.” (New York City Council 
committee investigating the municipal civil service commis¬ 
sion, pt. EL, p. 73). 

2. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, June 25, 1942. 

3. Cited as 44 subversive and un-American” by the special 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
report, April 21, 1943 (p. 3). 

4. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (pp. 47, 49, 87). 

American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign- 
Born 

1. Cited as under Communist control, influence, or in col¬ 
laboration with the Communist Party by the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom, Prof. John Dewey, chairman, April 
1940. 

2. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Com- 3 
mittee on Un-American Activities, June 25,1942. 
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3. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 40, 47 ff., 
87, 97,112,120, 129, 155, 167, 174). 

• ••••••••• 

American Labor Party 4 

1. Support of the Communist Party to the above has been 
recognized by the appointment of a Communist to ah official 
position in the city government (Massachusetts House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, report, 1938, p. 356). 

2. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 49, 77 f. 
153, 189). 

Civil Rights Council for Northern California 10 

1. Cited as Communist dominated (California Committee 
on Un-American Activities, report, 1943, p. 97). Branch' 
of the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
(ibid.). 

Congress of American Soviet Friendship 12 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (pp. 94,143). 

• ••••••••• 

Harry Bridges Defense Committee 17 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 

on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (pp. 90,94,177). 

• ••••••••• 

Jewish Freiheit 20 

1. Listed in the cash receipt record of the Communist 
Party, Boston, 1937 (Massachusetts House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, 1938, p. 568). 
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League of Women Shoppers 22 

1. “Communist inspired and therefore Communist domi¬ 
nated and controlled” (California Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities, report, 1943, p. 100). 

2. Cited as under Communist control, influence, or 23 
in collaboration with the Communist Party by the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, Prof. John Dewey, chair¬ 
man, April 1940. 

3. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (pp. 40, 48,121, 
159,181). 

4. Cited as a Communist front (California Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, 1943, p. 91) (Hollywood 
League for Women Shoppers). 


National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 26 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 112, 120, 
129, 149, 156, 167). 


National Lawyers Guild 

1. “The late Frank P. Walsh, Comptroller Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, Judge Ferdinand Pecora, Hon. Adolph Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Nathan Margold, Solicitor 
to the Department of the Interior, and others, have resigned 
from the organization on the ground that it is Communist- 
dominated” (New York City Council Committee investigat¬ 
ing the Municipal Civil Service Commission, pt. n, p. 55). 

2. Cited as a Communist front (California Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, 1943, p. 98), A. A. Berle, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, in his letter of resigna¬ 
tion dated June 5, 1940, stated that the leadership is not 
prepared “to take any stand which conflicts with the Com¬ 
munist Party line.” 
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3. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 147,149). 


Schappes Defense Committee 33 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 7, 49, 71, 
102, 112, 120, 155, 179). 

Schneiderman-Darcy Defense Committee 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (pp. 17,95). 

2. “Created early in 1940 for the defense of William 
Schneiderman, California State secretary of the Communist 
Party, and Sam Darcy, the former district organizer of the 
Communist Party in California” (California Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, 1943, p. 97). 


Scottsboro Defense Committee 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29,1944 (p. 177). 


Southern Conference for Human Welfare ' 34 

1. Cited as a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944 (pp. 48, 148). 


Zero Hour Parade 42 

1. Cited as an organization “of Communist complexion” 
(New York City Council Committee investigating the Mu¬ 
nicipal Civil Service Commission, pt II, p. 88). 


i 
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Defendant’s Exhibit No. 81. 

January 10, 1946 

Dear Congressman Wood: 

This is to confirm my oral request for an extension of 
the return date in the subpoena which was served on me 
as Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, directing me to appear before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities on January 23 with a simply 
enormous amount of material from the files of the National 
Council dating from its inception. 

The extension which I request is from the present date 
of January 23 to any date which you may select after Feb¬ 
ruary 5. 

I ask for this extension because consideration of and 
preparation on the matters raised by your subpoena, which 
involves affiliates as far away as the West Coast, require 
an inordinate amount of my time and the time of a number 
of other persons connected with and employed by the Na¬ 
tional Council, as well as consultation with New York and 
* Washington counsel for the organization who have crowded 
calendars and consequently are not easily available. 

The weighty problems raised by your subpoena and the 
tremendous amount of work involved in connection there¬ 
with make the requested extension essential. We under¬ 
stand that you will take this matter up with your Com¬ 
mittee and that I am to telephone you about it at Wash¬ 
ington next Tuesday, January 15. 

Respectfully yours, 

• Corliss Lamont, 

Chairman. 
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FOB THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


No. 9854 


Richard Morford, appellant 

v . 

United States of America, appellee 


BRIEF FOR APPELLEE 


COUNTERSTATEMENT of the case 

The appellant was convicted of two violations of 2 U.S.C. 
192 (Appellant’s Brief p. 43) in refusing to produce perti¬ 
nent records before a Congressional Committee and in re¬ 
fusing to answer a pertinent question put to him by the 
Committee (J.A. 219,2-3). He was sentenced to serve three 
months in jail and to pay a fine of $250 (J.A. 222). On this 
appeal he raises the points that the trial court erred in not 
excluding all government employees from the jury; in ex¬ 
cluding relevant evidence favorable to the accused and 
denying process for obtaining such evidence; and in ruling 
that the records summoned and the question asked were 
pertinent to the inquiry of the Congressional Committee. 
Other points are also argued or restated in the appellant’s 
brief, but they have been disposed of by prior rulings of 
this Court. 

The records which the appellant was summoned to pro¬ 
duce were records of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., which was incorporated in Feb¬ 
ruary 1943, under the non-profit membership corporation 


(1) 
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laws of the state of New York (J.A. 255). The appellant was 
its Executive Director (J.A. 253), and custodian of its 
records (JJL 11). 

The Congressional Committee was the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Representatives, 79th 
Congress. By House Resolution 5 this Committee was 
authorized to investigate (1) the extent, character and ob¬ 
jects of Un-American propaganda activities in the United 
States, (2) the diffusion within the United States of subver¬ 
sive and Un-American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks the 
principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary or remedial 
legislation (Appellant’s Brief, p. 43, Tr. 119). The National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., was organized 
“to promote better understanding and strengthen friendly 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union; 
to give the American people an opportunity to express 
their admiration and friendship for our Russian ally; to 
take specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda aimed 
at dividing the United Nations.” Information as to this 
stated purpose was in the possession of the Congressional 
Committee in the form of a report of the National Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, Inc., a public information service organization 
of New York City (J.A. 255). 

In addition, the Congressional Committee had, before it, 
before issuing the subpoena to the appellant to produce 
records (J.A. 75), among other things, issues of a publica¬ 
tion of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc., known as the Reporter. This publication began 
with the issue of September 15,1945, and the issue of that 
date and subsequent issues of October 15, November 15, 
November 30, December 14 and December 31, 1945, were 
all in the possession of the Congressional Committee before 
the issuance of the subpoena. They were all received in 
evidence, clipped together, as Government Exhibit 4, and 
that original exhibit is one of the exhibits in the files of this 
Court in connection with this appeal. The intended brevity 
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of this Counterstatement will not permit the copying or 
even extensive quoting from Government Exhibit 4; but 
appellee will attempt to give a fair characterization of por¬ 
tions of these publications with specific page references to 
the matter on which such characterization is based: 

Reporter for October 15,1945: A criticism of Secre¬ 
tary of State Byrnes and of the United States, and 
praise for Molotov: p. 1. A comparison between Gen¬ 
eral Patton and Soviet commanders unfavorable to 
General Patton, in regard to de-Nazification, p. 2. A 
criticism of American military men and civilians in 
their attitude toward the restoration of steel produc¬ 
tion in post-war Germany, with a note as to the capital¬ 
istic background of some of the civilians which would 
explain their prejudice on the subject, p. 2. 

Reporter for November 15,1945: Praising the forth¬ 
rightness of a recent speech of Molotov and criticizing 
in comparison the utterances of President Truman and 
Secretary of State Byrnes, p. 1; criticism of Congress 
for attaching the freedom-of-the-press rider to an ap¬ 
propriation for foreign aid, p. 4. 

Reporter for November 30, 1945: Criticism of the 
United States for suggesting the withdrawal of all 
troops from Iran, p. 1; criticism of the United States 
for injecting itself as spokesman for the older imperial¬ 
istic policies (of Britain), p. 2; criticism of the United 
States for tying up with Great Britain, p. 3; criticism 
of Senator Yandenberg for his speech in regard to the 
Iron Curtain, p. 3. 

Reporter for December 14, 1945: criticism of the 
Anglo-American monopoly of atomic power, p. 1; crit¬ 
icism of John Foster Dulles for his speech critical of 
the Soviet Union, p. 2; in praise of the Soviet Union’s 
reply note to a note of the Am erican government, which 
is criticized, p. 3; reference to Anglo-American atomic 
bloc and to instability in American policy, p. 3. 

Before the subpoena was issued to appellant, the Con¬ 
gressional Committee sent its representative to New York 
to examine records of the National Council in regard to 
contributions and disbursements, but the Council refused 
him access to such records (J.A. 109). Likewise before the 
subpoena was issued to appellant, Mr. Corliss Lamont, 
Chairman of the National Council, produced the publications 
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of the organization (J.A. 131, 80-81), but he refused to 
give the Committee records or information in regard to con¬ 
tributions (J.A. 155). 

On February 6,1946, the Congressional Committee issued 
its subpoena to the appellant commanding him to produce 
records showing receipts and disbursements of the National 
Council for the year 1945 (J.A. 251-2). On February 13, 
1946, the Board of Directors of the National Council adopted 
a resolution to resist the subpoena (J.A. 252-3). Appellant 
appeared before the Congressional Committee in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia on March 6,1946. He offered to produce 
additional publications of the organization (J.A. 8-10), but 
stated that he was not producing the records called for in 
' the subpoena, which records he stated were in the office 
of the Council in his custody (J.A. 11). He was questioned 
by the Committee in regard to the publication known as the 
Reporter hereinabove referred to and was asked who pub¬ 
lished it (J.A. 12-14). He stated that it was published by 
the Publications Committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. He was then asked who 
were the members of that Publications Committee (J.A. 
14) and when he finally made a responsive answer it was “I 
decline. • • ‘ (J.A. 17). 

THE TRIAL 

Before the trial started counsel for the appellant had 
caused a subpoena to be issued to the Clerk of the Congres¬ 
sional Committee somewhat more extensive than the one 
appearing at J.A. 33-39, which contains 48 items. Defense 
subpoenas were also issued for all the members of the Con¬ 
gressional Committee to appear and give testimony at the 
trial. The members of the Congressional Committee there¬ 
upon asserted the Congressional privilege against appear¬ 
ing and producing records of the Committee. HI Hinds’ 
Parliamentary Precedents Secs. 2660-4, VI Cannon’s Prece¬ 
dents Secs. 585-8. However, some of the members did ap¬ 
pear for the trial (J.A. 28-30, 167). 

To avoid placing the Government in the position of pro¬ 
ducing parts of records as evidence to prove pertinency and 
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then resisting efforts of the defense to obtain the remaining 
parts of the same evidence, counsel for the Government de¬ 
cided before the trial to select and rely upon only part of 
the available evidence to prove pertinency. The portions 
selected for this purpose were a report of The National In¬ 
formation Bureau, a non-profit public information service 
organization of New York City; and some of the issues of 
the Reporter. (As appears more fully later, these were 
received in evidence at the trial as Government Exhibits 12 
and 4, respectively.) These portions were selected because 
they were believed sufficient to prove pertinency and at the 
same time consisted solely of information in the possession 
of and supplied by the appellant’s organization itself, and 
did not require any additional explaining by way of produc¬ 
tion of confidential records, documents and information 
which had come into the possession of the Congressional 
Committee during the course of its investigations. The 
strategy of defense counsel to force the Government into the 
position of resisting the production of relevant defense evi¬ 
dence, and of government counsel on the other to avoid that 
pitfall, appeared early in the case; in fact, before the trial 
started (J.A. 40-52). 

The motion for postponement of the trial was denied 
(J.A. 52), and the trial started. Appellant submitted a list 
of questions to be put to prospective jurors. Some of them 
were asked and others the court refused to ask. Appellant 
also moved that the court exclude all government employees 
from the jury. This motion was based on the fact that the 
President of the United States had issued an order provid¬ 
ing for the investigation of persons in the Government and 
applying for employment in it, and the Attorney General 
pursuant to that order had listed what he determined to be 
subversive organizations, and the organization involved in 
this case was one of them. The court denied this motion. 
The proceedings in regard to the selection of the jury will j 
be more fully stated later in this brief in argument on the 1 
points raised in that regard. 

At the part of the trial relating to the question of perti¬ 
nency, which was conducted out of the presence of the jury 
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(J.A. 75), the Government offered in evidence and the court 
received certain issues of the Reporter which were clipped 
together and marked as one exhibit Government Exhibit 4 
(which is on file as an original exhibit in this Court) and 
the report of the National Information Bureau, which was 
received in evidence as Government Exhibit 12 and appears 
in the Joint Appendix at page 255. The only other Govern¬ 
ment exhibits offered on the issue of pertinency were Gov¬ 
ernment Exhibits 5 to 9 inclusive, which consisted of other 
issues of the Reporter, and Government Exhibit 10, which 
was a leaflet issued by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. Of the exhibits offered, what was 
relied upon in argument before the trial court on the issue 
of pertinency was the stated purpose of the Council appear¬ 
ing in Government 12 to take specific action against anti- 
Soviet propaganda, and certain portions of the Reporters 
in Government 4. Government counsel conceded, however, 
that, it having offered some of the publications of the 
National Council to prove pertinency, the defense was 
entitled to put them all in evidence (J.A. 88-89); and the 
defense put them all in (J.A. 97). During the trial and 
during cross-examination by appellant’s counsel of the gov¬ 
ernment witness Congressman Wood, Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee, counsel for the Government 
reiterated that it was relying solely on the exhibits which 
it had introduced in evidence (JJL 86). Counsel for appel¬ 
lant felt that the Government could not limit the evidence 
in that way, but contended that counsel for the appellant 
could bring out on cross-examination of Congressman Wood 
all the information which the Committee had before it in 
regard to the National Council (J.A. 86), and then call for 
the records in the possession of the Committee bearing on 
this other information (J.A. 76). The trial court ruled 
against appellant on this general proposition (J.A. 85). 
Appellant offered in evidence all the publications which the 
National Council had turned over to the Congressional 
Committee, and they were received without objection (J.A. 
88-89, 99). 
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SUMMARY OF* ARGUMENT 

i 

I 

i 

The records summoned to be produced before the Com¬ 
mittee, and the question which it asked the appellant, were 
pertinent to the inquiry. The stated purpose of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., to take spe¬ 
cific action against anti-Soviet propaganda, and the type of 
propaganda it was circulating as shown by its Reporters, 
replete as they were with unexceptional praise of the 
Soviet Union and its personnel and repeated attacks on our 
own country and its officials and representatives, furnished 
sufficient basis for the Congressional Committee to take j 
steps to find out who was financing these activities and how 
the money was being collected and spent. 

n 

The point that the Resolution was vague and the Com¬ 
mittee not constitutionally created has been disposed of by 
Barsky v. United States, 167 F. 2d 241 (1948). I 

j 

in 

The trial court acted properly in not permitting appellant 
to show the general activities of the Congressional Com¬ 
mittee in regard to other matters. This point is disposed; 
of by Bar sky v. United States , supra, because the offers of 
proof in the two cases are alike. 

IV j 

The subpoena which the Committee issued to appellant 
was not unreasonable. This point would not avail him to j 
reverse the judgment anyhow, as the second count supports 
the judgment. The organization and appellant, its Director, 
intended from the beginning to resist this subpoena. They 
refused to permit an agent of the Committee to see the 
records when he visited their office. Appellant did not claim; 
it was onerous when he appeared before the Committee, but 
insisted the Committee had no right to call for any records 
of his organization. 
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y 

The trial court did not err in refusing compulsory process 
to appellant, because the evidence and papers sought were 
not relevant The Government limited its evidence showing 
pertinency, as it had a right to do, and the defense could 
not combat this except by evidence to the contrary of that 
offered. If the evidence offered by the Government was not 
sufficient, that ended the matter. The additional evidence 
sought was not in relation to that produced, but in relation 
to what was referred to by appellant’s counsel in his cross- 
examination. This cross-examination was in regard, not to 
what the Government relied on to prove pertinency, but to 
additional information in the possession of the Congres¬ 
sional Committee. As to this, counsel could properly ask 
the witness about it, but he was bound by the answers, as 
they were on a collateral matter. 

VI 

The trial court ruled properly in not excluding govern¬ 
ment employees. The issues which went to the jury did not 
relate to subversive activities. To exclude government em¬ 
ployees in this District seriously impairs the list of available 
jurors and would probably run afoul of Thiel v. Southern 
Pacific Company, 328 U. S. 217 (1946). Furthermore, the 
court properly exercised its discretion in permitting some 
questions to government employees and not permitting 
others. This was in line with keeping the issues restricted. 

vn 

Appellant’s point on “wilful” has been disposed of by 
Barsky v. United States, supra. 

ARGUMENT 

I 

The records subpoenaed and the question asked were pertinent. 

The first point in Appellant’s Brief, p. 14-26, is that the 
j court should have entered a judgment of acquittal for the 
reason that the documents which the Congressional Com- 
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mittee summoned and the question which it put to the appel¬ 
lant were not pertinent. 

A Congressional Committee is limited by the terms of the 
resolution creating it, but that resolution must be broadly 
construed because an investigating body must act on appear¬ 
ances and probabilities. Hale v. Henkel, 201 U. S. 43, 76; 
Chapman v. United States, 5 App. D. C. 122, 135-6; In Re 
Chapman, 166 U. S. 661-670. 

This Committee was directed to investigate the extent, 
character and objects of subversive and un-American propa- ; 
ganda that attacks the principle of the form of Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, and the diffusion within the 
United States of that propaganda (Tr. 119). The question ; 
presented here is whether the Congressional Committee, 
on the basis of information in its possession as shown by the 
two Government Exhibits 4 and 12, had reason to believe 
that the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., might be engaged in that kind of propaganda. 

One of the stated purposes of the National Council was to 
take specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda aimed 
at dividing the United Nations (Government Exhibit 12, 

J. A. 255). To take specific action against anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda—that is to say anti-Communist propaganda—could 
reasonably include the specific action of counter propa¬ 
ganda, which would be pro-Communist propaganda. 

That the National Council selected and used that means 
is abundantly clear from the issues of the Reporter on file; 
in this Court as Government Exhibit 4. They are pro- 
Soviet and pro-Communist, but they are more than that. 
They are critical of the foreign policy of the United States, 
of the President of the United States, of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, of United States Senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, of American 
Army officials and civilian spokesmen on United States 
foreign policy. No comparable criticism of the Soviet 
Union, or its ruler or officials is to be found in the Reporter. 
The trial court, after examining these publications, chal¬ 
lenged counsel for the appellant to point out a single instance 
in the more than 80 exhibits which were submitted to the 
trial court on appellant’s behalf, in which there appeared 
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commendation of the United States or condemnation of 
the Soviet Union. Appellant’s connsel could not do it 
(Tr. 287-292). Appellee re-asserts confidently that there 
is, in the mass of evidence in this case, no single instance 
of criticism of the Soviet Union or its personnel; that there 
are numerous and repeated instances of criticism of this 
country and its officials; and that the only possible- instance 
of commendation of American policy or action is in those 
instances where it pleased the Kremlin. The National 
Council was conscious of its criticism and in its admission 
that the Reporter frequently engaged in it, referred to 
specific criticism as “frank and constructive” (Govern¬ 
ment Exhibit 4, Reporter of Dec. 31, 1945, p. 3). No com¬ 
parable criticism, constructive or otherwise, is to be found 
of the Soviet Union. 

To say under these circumstances that Congress could not 
attempt to find out the source of the money that was sup¬ 
porting this propaganda, the identity of the persons con¬ 
tributing it and exactly how it was being spent is unrea¬ 
sonable. It is beside the point to say that this propaganda 
is not unlawful or is a constitutional exercise of free speech. 
The exercise of free speech can go to the extent that the 
constitution no longer protects it. A committee investigat¬ 
ing its possible abuse may follow it all the way. This 
Committee was not confined to investigating unlawful 
activities. Illegality as such was not relevant to its inquiry 
and could neither justify nor invalidate it. 

If the Committee could move against this organization 
it could also take the steps it did in this case. The argument 
expressed in appellant’s brief (p. 16) that a Committee in¬ 
vestigating subversive propaganda activities may subpoena 
only articles which in themselves are subversive propaganda 
instruments is unsound. The identity of the contributors 
of this organization and recipients of its funds might throw 
considerable light on the extent and character of the propa¬ 
ganda, and the methods for facilitating its diffusion within 
the United States. “Personnel is part of the subject.” 
Bar sky v. United States, supra, 167 F. 2d 241, 246 (para¬ 
graph 9). 
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The statements of varions members of the Congressional 
Committee selected for qnotation in appellants brief (pp. 
17-18) do not prove that the Committee as a Committee did 
not consider the nature of the inquiry before them. It is 
no strain on the presumption obtaining in such matters that 
the Committee believed it had the right to issue the sub¬ 
poena. The reasonableness of its belief is a judicial ques¬ 
tion. KUbourn v. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168. 

Counsel for the appellant assumes without warrant that 
the appellee relies in part, for proof of pertinency, upon the 
fact that there is a disagreement in thought between the 
National Council and counsel for the appellee (App. Br. 
p. 19). This disagreement has never been relied upon for 
proof but only contemplated for comfort. The fact that 
the National Council was able to include famous names in 
its sponsorship does not prove that the Congressional Com¬ 
mittee could not look behind the names. Names may be 
helpful when nothing else is available but it is not improper 
to seek more trustworthy signs such, for instance, as the 
fact that a well-known Communist may be on the payroll 
of the organization in question. 1 If this more reliable evi¬ 
dence proves the organization to be Communist dominated, 
the famous names in its show windows serve simply to 
accentuate the effectiveness and subtlety of the diffusion 
of Communist propaganda. 

Appellant’s argument is even weaker as applied to the 
second count of the indictment. If the subpoena was im¬ 
properly issued, and that fact did not invalidate the ques¬ 
tioning of the witness when he appeared, then it is difficult 
to see why the Congressional Committee was not entitled 
to know who were the members of a group within the or- 

1 The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was at least as vocal 
as appellant in its protestations of patriotic motives for resisting 
a subpoena of the Committee on Un-American Activities calling 
for its records of contributions and disbursements. The subsequent 
trial of Gerhart Eisler proved a fact which could not be proven in 
the Barsky trial because it was not known to the Committee when 
the subpoena was issued: That Eisler, Commintem agent in the 
United States, was on the payroll of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee. Gerhart Eisler v. United States, No. 9813 this Court 
(J. A. 307-326). 
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ganization who composed and caused circulation of the 
issues of the Reporter. Again, personnel is part of the 
problem. 

In the case of Endicott Johnson Corporation v. Perkins, 
317 U. S. 501, the Supreme Court ruled that a United States 
District Court was without power to quash a subpoena 
which the Secretary of Labor had issued to compel produc¬ 
tion before it of records of a company which the depart¬ 
ment then had no proof it had jurisdiction over. See also 
Oklahoma Press Pub. Co. v. Waiting, 327 U. S. 186 where 
like discretion was held properly committed to an adminis¬ 
trative official. The comment of this Court on that case 
applies with equal force to the Endicott Johnson case, supra, 
that “The power of Congress to investigate by means of a 
Committee of its own can be no less restricted than the 
power which it may validly confer upon an administrative 
official.” Bar sky v. United States, supra, 167 F. 2d 245. 

n 

The Committee was not invalidated because of the claimed 

vagueness of the resolution. 

This point has been settled against the appellant by 
Barsky v. United States, supra. 

m 


The trial court properly excluded evidence of unrelated 

activities of the Committee. 

Appellant’s third point, pp. 28-31 App. Br., is that the 
trial court erred in refusing to permit appellant to show 
that the Congressional Committee habitually acted beyond 
the scope of its authority. Appellant offered at the trial to 
prove by the testimony of members of the Congressional 
Committee, to be called as defense witnesses, that the in* 
vestigation of the Committee was in bad faith and designed 
to blacklist individuals and organizations. This point 
appears to be settled by Barsky v. United States, supra. 
While the offer of evidence in the two cases is not identical, 
it is along the same line. 
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IV 

The subpoena served on appellant was not too broad. 

Appellant claims that the subpoena served upon him was 
invalid on its face because it was too broad. This point 
could not cause a reversal if the second count stood because 
that count too was sufficient to support the judgment. Sin¬ 
clair v. United States , 279 U. S. 263, 299. 

Appellant is in no position to make this claim. The Con¬ 
gressional Committee had no desire to compel this organiza¬ 
tion to bring all its files to Washington. It sent its agent 
to the offices of the National Council to examine the records 
there but was not permitted to do so (J. A. 109). After the 
subpoena was issued on appellant, and before he answered 
it, the National Council directed him to resist it (J. A. 
252-3). He did that and he resisted on grounds of right and 
not of convenience (J. A. 11-12, 184). Even before the 
Committee he was asked if he would permit a representative 
of the Committee then to go to the offices of the National 
Council and examine the records and he answered “I would 
not permit him to do that” (J. A. 12). The present point 
is therefore not made in good faith. 

y • ' ■ 

The court did not err in refusing compulsory process to 

appellant. 

Appellant contends that the court erred in refusing him 
compulsory process. Appellee’s answer to this point is that 
the court acted properly because the evidence which the 
appellant wanted was not relevant. 

Before the trial appellant caused a subpoena to be issued 
to the clerk of the Congressional Committee calling for 48 
separate items of evidence (J.A. 32-39). This subpoena 
was not honored. As stated in the Counterstatement of this 
brief, government counsel indicated before the trial that 
he would rely for proof of pertinency only on the publica¬ 
tions of the National Council and the report of the National 
Information Bureau of New York City, in which appeared 
the recital that one of the purposes of the National Council 
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was to take specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda. 
(J.A. 43-44). The Government did rely on this evidence at 
the trial (J.A. 75, 86). This evidence was contained in 
Government Exhibits 4 and 12. The only other exhibits 
offered by the Government were other publications of the 
National Council. These were exhibits 5-10. By narrowing 
its showing of pertinency the Government sought to make 
it unnecessary for the appellant to have for his defense 
any of the confidential records of the Congressional Com¬ 
mittee. The strategy of the defense was to make these 
records relevant and their suppression harmful to the de¬ 
fense (J.A. 86). In order to accomplish this counsel for the 
appellant cross-examined the government witness Congress¬ 
man Wood, Chairman of the Congressional Committee, in 
regard to information before the Committee, other than 
what was shown on direct examination. Counsel for the 
Government did not object to this examination because it 
was probably proper cross-examination as affecting the 
credibility and weight of the testimony of the witness. 
Nevertheless these other matters were collateral and hence 
cross-examining counsel was bound by them. Accordingly 
he could not have produced contradicting evidence, let alone 
evidence which in all probability was corroborative. Craw¬ 
ford v. United States, 30 App. D. C. 1, 24-5. 

In answering this point appellee takes no position con¬ 
trary to the principle of the authorities in the Second Cir¬ 
cuit, cited by appellant in his brief (pp. 35-36) although 
the ruling in this district is to the contrary. Arnstein v. 
United States, 59 App. D.C. 199. Appellee simply relies 
upon the rule that not in the Second Circuit (U. S. v. Cohen, 
145 F. 2d 82, 92), nor anywhere else (Goldnum v. U. S., 
316 U. S. 129), is it the rule that the defense is entitled to 
have confidential secret files of a government office bared 
to its inspection “in the hope that something will turn up” 
(App. Br. pp. 32-33). If, as suspected, the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., is a pro-Communist 
organization, the danger in such a course can readily be 
imagined. 

The plan of proof adopted by the Government in this 
case might be likened to a situation where the legality of an 
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arrest was in issue. If the police officer had sufficient in¬ 
formation to justify an arrest and in addition had, from 
a confidential source other information, the Government 
could use the first part of the information and withhold 
the second. The prosecution is never required to produce 
all its favorable evidence. It may produce less than that 
and run the risk of having it declared insufficient. The 
right of the defendant does not enter into the case unless 
the evidence involved is favorable to the defendant and 
relevant to the case. 


VI 

The jury was properly selected. 

y . . « 

Appellant contends (App. Br. pp. 36-39) that the trial 
court erred in not excluding government employees from 
the jury and in refusing to ask prospective jurors some of 
the 60 questions which were submitted to the court for 
that purpose. Before the selection of the jury began, coun¬ 
sel for the appellant moved that the court exclude all gov¬ 
ernment employees and the court denied the motion (J.A. 
56). The defense then submitted a list of 60 questions 
. to be asked of prospective jurors (J.A. 57-63). Of these, 
40 were asked and 20 were refused as follows: 


1. Asked, Tr. 80. 

2. Asked, Tr. 81. 

3. Asked, Tr. 80. 

4. Asked, Tr. 81. 

5. Asked, Tr. 81. 

6. Asked, Tr. 81. 

7. Asked, Tr. 82. 

8. Asked, Tr. 82. 

9. Asked, Tr. 82. 

10. Not asked, Tr. 

11. Not asked, Tr. 

12. Not asked, Tr. 

13. Not asked, Tr. 

14. Not asked, Tr. 

15. Not asked, Tr, 

16. Asked, Tr. 82. 

17. Asked, Tr. 83. 

18. Asked, Tr. 83. 



19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 

82. 

28. 

82. 

29. 

82. 

30. 

82. 

31. 

82. 

32. 

82. 

33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Asked, Tr. 84. 
Asked, Tr. 84. 
Asked, Tr. 85. 
Asked, Tr. 86. 
Asked, Tr. 85. 
Asked, Tr. 86. 
Asked, Tr. 87. 
Asked, Tr. 87. 
Asked, Tr. 87. 
Asked, Tr. 88. 
Asked, Tr. 88. 
Asked, Tr. 88. 
Asked, Tr. 89. 
Asked, Tr. 89. 
Asked, Tr. 89. 
Asked, Tr. 90. 

Not asked, Tr. 90. 
Asked, Tr. 90. 
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37. Asked, Tr. 90. 

38. Asked, Tr. 90. 

39. Asked, Tr. 90. 

40. Asked, Tr. 92. 

41. Asked, Tr. 93. 

42. Asked, Tr. 93. 

43. Asked, Tr. 93. 

44. Asked, Tr. 93. 

45. Asked, Tr. 93. 

46. Asked, Tr. 93. 

47. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

48. Not asked, Tr. 93. 


49. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

50. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

51. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

52. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

53. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

54. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

55. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

56. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

57. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

58. Not asked, Tr. 93. 

59. Not asked, Tr. 931 

60. Asked, Tr. 93. 


In the exercise of peremptory challenges the Government 
excused One government employee (Tr. 109) and the defense 
three (Tr. 108, 109, 110). The jury as finally selected 
(Tr. 93) had on it the following government employees: 


Clarence Hill Tr. 83 J.A. 65 

Willy Jackson Tr. 92 J.A. 66 

David James Tr. 83, 91 J.A. 66 

It is urged by appellant that because the President of the 

United States had caused an inquiry to be made into the 
loyalty of government employees, and because the Attorney 
General of the United States in the administration of that 
order had made a list of subversive organizations included 
in which was the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., an employee of the Government would be 
necessarily partial as a juror in this trial 
The issues in this case which went to the jury involved 
in no way subversive or alleged subversive propaganda 
activities. Reference to that subject was confined to the 
issue of pertinency which was heard outside the presence 
of the jury (J.A. 75) and the court instructed the jury that 
the documents summoned and the question propounded 
were pertinent to the inquiry (J.A. 213). The court in 
its instructions to the jury limited the fact issues to whether 
the subpoena was issued and signed by the Chairman and 
served on the appellant; whether the appellant had custody, 
dominion and control of the records called for; and whether 
he wilfully refused to produce them (J.A. 214-215). The 
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court also instructed the jury that it should determine 
whether the appellant wilfully refused to answer the ques¬ 
tion (J.A. 216). Hence, the jury had no occasion to pass 
upon the nature of the activities of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., and a verdict of 
acquittal in this case would have implied no finding contrary 
to or reflecting upon the findings and actions of the At¬ 
torney General and others who administered the proceed¬ 
ings in connection with the President’s so called Loyalty 
Order. 

Employees of the Federal Government constitute such 
a substantial portion of this community that to exclude 
them would run grave risk of offending the rule approved 
in Thiel v. Southern Pacific Co., 328 U. S. 217 (1946), that 
a trial jury should represent a cross section of the com¬ 
munity. See Frazier v. U. S., Supreme Court No. 44, Octo¬ 
ber Term 1948, decided December 20, 1948; Dennis v. 
United States, No. 9597 this Court, decided October 12,1948. 

This question is involved in Fleischman v. United States, 
No. 9852 this Court; Bryan v. United States, No. 9851 this 
Court; and Lawson v. United States, No. 9872 this Court, 
pending for argument 

Appellant also contends that the trial court erred in 
refusing “to permit questioning of government workers 
as to the effect their government employment and the 
Loyalty Order might have on their verdict” (App. Br. 
p. 38). The questions which the court refused to ask ap¬ 
pear in this brief at the beginning of this point. 2 

The court questioned the prospective jurors who were 
employeed by the Government as to whether they had been 
questioned in regard to subversive activities or persons or 
organizations engaged in such activities by their superiors, 
or by anyone in authority, or by investigators of the Civil 
Service Commission, or by the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, or by investigations of the Department of Justice, or 
of their own department, or whether they had read or heard 

2 Question 10 apparently was excluded by inadvertence, being 
confused with question 11 (JA: 63). The other questions asked 
would seem to cover the purpose of it, however. 
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about the President’s Executive Order (questions 38-47, 
J.A. 61, Tr. 90, 92-93). They were also asked whether 
their employment in the Government would influence them 
in any way against the appellant (question 60, J.A. 63, 
Tr. 93). 

Question 11 (J.A. 57) was excluded because it stated 
the purpose of the National Council which was then not in 
evidence and never did get in in the way there represented 
(J.A. 63 where the court in discussing the question inad¬ 
vertently refers to it as number 10). 

Questions 12 to 15 inclusive, which were excluded by the 
court, were objectionable in form, (embarrassment of a 
juror is not cause for disqualification), and also might 
have the effect of suggesting a fear and prejudice to the 
jurors which they did not have before. 

Question 35 (J.A. 60) was clearly objectionable in calling 
for an expression of opinion from individual jurors on a 
theoretical statement of facts. 

Questions 48 to 59 also suggest a fear and prejudice to 
jurors and the unobjectionable part of them was embodied 
in questions 38 to 47, immediately preceding. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact counsel for the appellant withdrew questions 53 
and 54 when the court refused to separate the prospective 
jurors and question those employed by the Government 
separately (J.A. 64-5). It is submitted therefore, that 
the court in selecting the questions that might properly 
be asked the prospective jurors fully protected the rights 
of the appellant. 

vn 

The court’s interpretation of the word 1 ‘wilful” in the 
statute was proper. This point has been settled by Fields 
v. United States, No. 9486 this Court, 164 F. 2d 97 (1947). 
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CONCLUSION 

It is respectfully submitted that the appellant received 
a fair trial before an impartial jury which heard all the 
relevant evidence on the issues involved, that the instruc¬ 
tions to the jury were proper and that the verdict and 
judgment should be affirmed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Geobge Morris Fay, 

United States Attorney. 

Charles B. Murray, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 
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1. The Trial Court Erred in Denying Appellant’s Motion 
for Judgment of Acquittal, Since the Government 
Failed to Prove that the Documents Subpoenaed and 
the Questions Asked Were Pertinent to Any Matter 
of Inquiry Committed to the Committee by Congress. 

In our main brief (pp. 14-28) we demonstrated that 
the documents subpoenaed and the questions asked by 
the House Committee were not pertinent to the subject 
matter of the Resolution establishing the Committee, as 
that Resolution was construed by this Court in Barsky v. ; 
United States , 167 F. (2d) 241. We showed that none of 
the propaganda of the National Council ofAmerican-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. attacked “the principle of the form of gov- 
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emment as guaranteed by our Constitution,” the standard 
for the Committee’s jurisdiction as defined in the Barsky 
case. It was therefore clearly open to the government to 
indicate in its brief any propaganda of the Council that 
did attack “the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution.” But the government’s 
brief does not show or even claim that the Council’s pro¬ 
paganda falls within this test. It says instead that the 
Council’s propaganda was “critical of the foreign policy 
of the United States, of the President of the United 
States, of the Secretary of State of the United States, of 
United States Senators and members of the House ot 
Representatives, of American Army officials and civilian 
spokesmen on United States foreign policy” (Appellee’s 
brief p. 9). But the House Resolution, as construed by 
this Court, did not empower the Committee to investi¬ 
gate propaganda which is critical of our foreign policy, 
and there is nothing in the Barsky case that would indi¬ 
cate that Congress had the power so to authorize an in¬ 
vestigating committee. Accordingly, none of this is per¬ 
tinent to the Resolution, and on the government’s own 
statement, this Court should direct a verdict of acquittal. 

Although it is clear that disagreement with or criticism 
of the foreign policy of our government does not bring an 
organization within the jurisdiction of the House Com¬ 
mittee, it should be noted that the appellee’s “attempt 
to give a fair characterization” of the contents of the 
Council’s publication (Appellee’s brief, p. 3) is not suc¬ 
cessful in being either fair or accurate. Thus, the Council 
did not in its Reporter of October 15 (Government Ex¬ 
hibit 4) refer to the “capitalistic background” of gov¬ 
ernment officials in Germany. The publication said in¬ 
stead that one of these civilians belonged to the banking 
firm of Dillon, Read & Co., another was president of 
Republic Steel, and a third had managed a German sub¬ 
sidiary of General Motors. To indicate that individuals 
might have a financial interest in the revival of German 
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industry is a far cry from referring to their “ capitalistic 
background.” Similarly, government counsel neglects to 
indicate that the Council’s views of Molotov’s speech set 
forth on page 1 of the November 15, 1945 issue, was, as 
indicated therein, shared by the N. Y. Herald Tribune and 
the Kansas City Star. Nor does government counsel indi¬ 
cate that the freedom-of-the-press rider objected to by the 
Council was passed by the House of Representatives by 
a vote of only 188 to 168. We suggest that the Court 
refer to the publications themselves and not to govern¬ 
ment counsel’s “fair characterization” of these publica¬ 
tions. 

Appellee’s brief similarly distorts into “pro-Commu- 
nist propaganda” the stated aim of the Council to take 
“specific action against anti-Soviet propaganda aimed at 
dividing the United Nations” (Appellee’s brief p. 9). 
Significantly enough, appellee does not point to any “pro- 
Commnnist propaganda” actually put out by the Council. 
The significance of the prominent names set out on pages 
21-22 of our main brief is not simply that the Council 
was able to attract this support, but that none of these 
prominent individuals considered that to take “specific 
action against anti-Soviet propaganda aimed at dividing 
the United Nations” was in any manner inconsistent with 
support of our form of government. 

Appellant did not argue, as stated on page 10 of appel¬ 
lee’s brief, that the Committee could subpoena only subver¬ 
sive propaganda articles. We do not here dispute (leaving 
aside, for the time being, our contention, (see main brief, 
p. 41,) that the authority of the Commitee is unconstitu¬ 
tional) that if there had been any showing that the Council 
in fact engaged in propaganda which attacked “the prin¬ 
ciple of the form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution,” then the Committee could have inquired 
into the source of its funds. Our position is that absent 
any showing that the Council has engaged in propaganda 
of such a nature (and no such showing has been made 
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here), the Committee cannot require the production of 
the names of contributors or the source of funds. The 
contrary position that the Committee can require the pro¬ 
duction of financial records in the absence of such a 
showing would mean that such a request could be enforced 
against any organization. That clearly is not the law. 
Equally without merit is the appellee’s contention, that 
the Co mmi ttee may pry into the affairs of any and every 
organization on the possibility that it may find Gerhart 
Eisler. 1 

2. The Trial Court Erred in Refusing to Dismiss the 
Indictment on the Ground that the Indictment was 
Ambiguous, and a Conviction Thereunder Would Be a 
Denial of Due Process under the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

In response to our argument on this point, appellee 
states that the point was settled by the Barsky case. The 
Barsky case held, however, that the resolution was not 
vague only if it was confined to propaganda that “attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed 
by our Constitution.” Accordingly, we showed in our 
main brief (pp. 26-28) that the Resolution in this case 
was not so construed by either the Committee or the 
trial court. Appellee now indicates in its brief that it 
is not content with this construction of the Resolution 
made by this Court in the Barsky case, and urges instead 
a broader construction which would permit the Committee 
to investigate critics of our foreign policy. Necessarily, 
if the confining rule of construction in the Barsky case 
is to be abandoned, as it has been here, then the question 
is clearly presented whether the broader construction 


1 It should be noted that there is no principle of law which justifies 
appellee’s reference to thfe record of another case (appellee’s brief p. 11) 
as having some bearing on this appeal. Further, since under the indict¬ 
ment in that case, no issue was posed as whether Eisler was either a 
Comintern agent or on the payroll of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, it is difficult to understand in what sense these so-called 
facts were “proved.” 
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now urged upon the Court by appellee is too vague to 
be valid. It is evident that if the appellee’s broad, in-: 
definite construction is to be adopted, then under the 
applicable cases cited on p. 28 of our brief, the resolu-i 
tion is too vague to be valid. 

3. The Trial Court Erred in Refusing to Permit Appel¬ 
lant to Prove that the Documents Requested and the 
Questions Asked Were Not Pertinent to Any Matter 
of Inquiry Committed to the Committee by Congress, 
and Were Outside the Scope of the Authority of the 
Committee or of Congress. 

Appellee does not even discuss this contention but adopts 
instead the somewhat confusing procedure of discussing 
a contention nowhere presented in appellant’s brief. 
Thus under the heading, “The trial court properly ex¬ 
cluded evidence of unrelated activities of the Committee,’* 
appellee states that the appellant contends “that the trial 
court erred in refusing to permit appellant to show that 
the Congressional Committee habitually acted beyond the 
scope of its authority” (appellee’s brief p. 12). It then 
lightly brushes this alleged contention aside. But no such 
contention was made by appellant either under point 3 
or anywhere else in the brief. Appellant’s contention was 
that in this case, involving Richard Morford, the docu¬ 
ments requested of Richard Morford and the questions 
asked of Richard Morford were not pertinent to any 
matter of inquiry committed to the Committee by Con¬ 
gress; and that in the case of Richard Morford the sub¬ 
poena issued to him and the questions asked him were 
outside the scope of the authority of the Committee or of 
Congress. It was this offer of proof that was rejected by 
the trial court (see appellant’s brief p. 29), and not some 
general effort to show that the Committee “habitually 
acted beyond the scope of its authority.” The offer of 
proof rejected by the trial court, and which rejection we 
here urge as error, was that the Committee acted beyond 
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the scope of its authority in this particular case , not in 
some other unrelated cases. The appellant was clearly 
entitled to offer evidence on this specific point that the 
Committee acted beyond the scope of its authority with 
. regard to him, and the trial court was clearly erroneous 
in denying him that opportunity. And it is no answer 
to this contention to urge, as does the appellee here, that 
it was not error to deny the appellant the right to prove 
that the Committee acted beyond the scope of its author¬ 
ity with regard to others. 

4. The Trial Court Erred in Refusing to Dismiss Count I 
of the Indictment, Since on its Face the Subpoena Set 
Out in That Count Was Unreasonable in Violation of 
the Provisions of the Fourth Amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution. 

It is not clear precisely what the appellee is discussing 
in point IV of his brief (Appellee’s brief p. 13). As in 
point III, appellee seems bent on refuting a contention 
not made, and thus ignores completely the issue before 
this Court. Appellee says that appellant can not complain 
at being asked to bring files to Washington, since he would 
not permit a representative of the Committee to examine 
the Council’s records in the Council’s office. But no point 
is made in appellant’s brief that the Fourth Amendment 
protected him from the inconvenience of bringing records 
to Washington. Appellee quite correctly states (at p. 13) 
that appellant “ resisted on grounds of right and not of 
convenience.” But the contention here is not that the 
Committee could look at the records only in New York; it 
is that the Committee could not search through all of 
the Council’s files, whether in New York or Washington 
or anywhere else, merely “in the hope something will turn 
up.” See Federal Trade Commission v . American To¬ 
bacco Company, 264 U. S. 298, 305. This the Committee 
had no right to do, whether it wished to do it in the 
Council’s office in New York or in the Committee’s office 
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in Washington. The Fourth Amendment protected the 
Council’s records from unwarranted intrusion, and pro¬ 
hibited the Commitee’s assertion of an unlimited right of 
access to the files of the Council to discover whether there 
might be something of interest to the Committee. The 
failure of appellee to discuss this contention made by ap¬ 
pellant and its predilection for discussing contentions not 
made constitute, we submit, a significant admission on 
the part of appellee. 

5. The Trial Court Erred in Refusing to Give the Appel¬ 
lant Compulsory Process to Obtain Relevant Material 
in the Committee’s Files. This Ruling Denied the 
Appellant His Rights under the Sixth Amendment and 
Due Process of Law under the Fifth Amendment. 

Appellee argues that the material relating to the Coun¬ 
cil in the Committee’s files was not relevant, and hence 
that the trial court correctly refused to compel its pro¬ 
duction. It asserts that this material was irrelevant be¬ 
cause the government did not rely on it to show the perti¬ 
nency of the documents requested from the Council. But 
the fact that the government did not rely on this material 
obviously does not demonstrate that they were irrelevant. 
The appellant wished to obtain the material in order to 
prove that the documents named in the Committee’s sub¬ 
poena were not pertinent to any legitimate inquiry of the 
Committee and that the Committee was acting beyond its 
authority. Appellee likens the situation to one where a 
police officer, having offered sufficient evidence to justify 
an arrest, need not offer more, even if he has it. But 
this analogy is inartistic, since the withheld evidence here 
was sought to disprove the government’s case, not to prove 
it. The Andolschek case quoted in our main brief at pp. 
35-36, holds that the police officer may not suppress infor¬ 
mation in his possession which indicates that the arrest 
is illegal. So here the appellant could not, in a prosecu¬ 
tion instituted by the Committee, be denied access to 
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material in the Committee’s possession which would tend 
to prove that the documents requested of the Council were 
not pertinent to the scope of the Resolution establishing 
the Committee, and that the Committee was acting beyond 
the scope of its authority. 

6. The Trial Court Erred in Denying Appellant’s Motion 
to Exclude All Government Employees Called as Ju¬ 
rors, and in Refusing to Permit the Questioning of 
Government Workers Who Were Members of the Jury 
Panel as to the Effect Their Government Service 
Might Have on Their Verdict in The Case, As Well 
As Other Possible Bases of Prejudice. 

Although appellee concedes that the trial court refused 
to permit full questioning of government workers who 
were members of the jury panel as to the effect their gov¬ 
ernment service might have on their verdict in the case, 
it argues that such refusal was not error because the 
questions were improper. But the questions rejected by 
the trial court, particularly questions 47 to 59 (J. A. 61-63), 
were proper questions to determine whether the Presi¬ 
dent’s Loyalty Order and the fact that the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, pursuant to the Executive Order, had placed the 
Council on a ‘‘subversive” list, would have any influence 
on the jurors in reaching their verdict. It was necessary 
for these questions to be put to the prospective jurors, if 
the rule of the Supreme Court in the Wood case (see main 
brief p. 49) requiring a “full inquiry” in cases of this kind 
was to be complied with. Similarly, the failure of the trial 
court to permit the asking of these proper and searching 
questions is in startling contrast to the procedure employed 
in Dennis v. United States, No. 9597, decided October 12, 
1948, where this Court referred to the “exhaustive investi¬ 
gation” of prospective jurors by the trial court. Accord¬ 
ingly, the failure of the trial court to permit the question¬ 
ing of trial jurors as requested was error. 
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CONCLUSION 

The judgment below should be reversed with directions 
that the indictment be dismissed. 
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